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Iniiiio  a  qui  r  on  giogo  di  PunaaD 
AMaimifti;  ma  or  eon  amendiia 
M*i  uopo  entnur  nell*  aiingo 


ICflHi^jrala 


§  1.  !•  I  PBOPOSB  in  the  present  work  to  oompleta      bmkx. 
the  examination  of  the  phenomena  which  belong  pro*       ?!!llr 
perly  to  MetaphysiCi  that  is,  phenomena  which  can  mie*  ipM«f 
bo  satistkctorily  treated  only  from  a  subjective  point    ^    ^ 
of  view  or  m  their  subjective  aspect,  by  examining 
in  some  detail  the  feeluigs  and  actions  of  man,  his 
judgments  on  thcmi  and  the  moral  and  legal  con« 
ceptions  whicli  he  deduces  frotn  or  builds  upon  them. 
One  half  of  the  total  examination  of  these  pheno* 
mena  has  already  been  performed  in  a  work  entitled 
^^Time  and  Space,  a  Metaphysical  Essay;"  and  the 
analysis  there  contained  serves  both  to  mark  out  the 
field  remaining  to  be  explored,  and  to  furnish  the 
principles  and  the  framework,  in  other  terms,  the 
Logic,  to  be  applied  in  its  exploration.    In  that  Work 
it  was  maintained  that  phenomena,  the  whole  world 
of  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
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every  portion  of  it  however  minute,  had  a  double 
aspect,  eubjective  and  objective,  was  at  once  a  mode 
of  consciousness  and  an  existing  thing;  but  that 
these  opposite  aspects  of  a  phenomenon  applied  to 
the  whole  of  it,  and  were  not  elements  constituting 
it  by  their  combination.  It  was  farther  maintained 
that  every  phenomenon  had,  besides  this,  at  least 
two  such  constitutive  elements,  metiiphysical,  and 
logically  disceniible  in  it,  but  not  empirically  separ^ 
able  from  each  other;  the  inseparable  union  of  which 
constituted  an  empirical  or  complete  phenomenon; 
which  phenomenon  then  hod,  as  a  whole,  the  two., 
aspects  just  mentioned,  so  that  the  same  two  kinds 
of  conHtitutivo,  inotiiphyHJcal,  eloinonts  could  bo  din- 
cemed  alike  in  either  oaiiect  These  elements  were 
of  two  kinds.  Time  and  S^nice  the  formal,  and  FeeU 
ing  the  material,  element;  time,  6r  time  and  space 
together,  entering  into  all  ]>henomona  whatever, 
along  with  some  mode  or  modes  of  feeling ;  which 
latter  wore  however  indefinitely  numerous,  so  that 
the  formal  element,  being  of  two  kinds  only,  served 
as  the  common  link  or  bond  between  them  alL  Me- 
taphysic  in .  its^  strict  senae,  it  was  said,  was  the 
theory  of  the  formal  element  in  consciousness,  of  the 
general  modes  of  its  combination  with  the  material 
element,  and  of  its  function  in  supporting  redinte^^* 
grations  or  series  of  perceptions,  if  spontaneously  oc- 
curring, and  in  guiding  them  if  voluntary  or  under- 
taken for  a  foreseen  purpose.  Accordingly  th<i  second 
part  of**  Tune  and  Space*'  contained  a  view  of  Formal 
Logic  and  its  laws,  and  of  the  further  functions  of 
the  formal  element  in  the  processes  of  Reflection  and 
the  formation  of  Ideas. 

a.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
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remaining  half  of  the  aubjeoty  namely,  the  material  '^JlV' 
element  in  conadousneaai  the  feelings ;  under  which  -— 
term^.as  wiU  become  evident  in  the  aeque^  actions  '^.^Jg/ 
are  properly  included ;  for  the  proof  of  which  in* 
elusion  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  beiddes  to  refer 
to  ^^  Time  and  Space*'  §  82.  It  will  be  equally  im« 
possible  here  as  thcrie  to  isolate  the  material  element 
firom  tlie  formal  in  order  to  its  examuiatioi).  Just 
as  in  ^*  Time  and  SjMicc**  the  formal  element  had  to 
be  examined  in  combination  with  its  matter,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry  furnishing  only  the  du*ection  and 
mode  of  treatment  which  the  investigation  was  to 
assume,  so  in  the  present  work  the  combination  of 
the  formal  element  with  feelings  can  never  be  left 
out  of  view;  indeed  tlie  degree  and  mode  of  com* 
plexity  with  which  difTerent  feelings  involve  this 
element  will  be  found  the  chief  index  to  their  appro- 
priate  analysis  and  classificatioiu  The  form  is  the 
logic  of  the  feelings ;  to  arrange  them  logically  is 
therefore  to  examine  their  relations  to  their  formal  ele« 
ment  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  work  already  done 
in  ^^Time  and  Space''  furnishes  us  with  a  method 
and  a  key  to  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  here. 
There  we  had  the  establishment  of  the  Logic,  here 
we  have  its  application.  In  the  first  Book  of  the 
present  work  accordingly  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply 
this  logic  of  the  formal  element  to  the  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  different  modes  of  feeling,  whe* 
ther  sensations,  emotions,  passions,  desires,  pleasures, 
pams,  efibrts,  volitions,  or  actions ;  to  the  n\odes  of 
movement  or  working  which  pervade  them  and  con* 
nect  them  into  a  life;  and  to  their  combination,  in 
consequence  of  such  working,  into  t}^s  of  character, 
so  far  as  these  can  be  dealt  with  without  taking  into 
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consideration  the  effects  of  different  external  droum* 
ttancesi  which  in  all  casea  so  largely  oontribute  to 
•I  mould  them.  I  hope  that  this  analjrsis  will  put  me 
in  a  position  to  sketch  out,  in  the  second  Book,  a 
system  of  principles  of  judgmcilti  applicable  to  feel* 
ing  and  aotioui  a  system  to  guide  judgment  in  all 
cases  that  may  arisci  in  short  what  I  may  perhaps 
call  a  Logic  of  Practice;  a  logic  in  the  some  sense 
as  the  formal  clement  is  a  logic  in  application  to  the 
material,  timt  is,  a  ifixed  method,  by  applying  wliich 
to  actions  and  systems  of  actions,  to  history  and  to 
life,  we  may  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
object-matter  before  us  in  its  natural  and  real  sha|)e, 
with  all  its  essential  as|)ects  brought  out  in  their 
true  relative  importance^  without  omission  and  with* 
out  addition.  It  >yill  be  reserved*  for  such  a  logic  of 
practice  to  examine  and  if  possible  to  determine  the 
various  questions  which  ore  still  agitated  respecting 
moral  obligation,  such  as,  for  instance,  whether  hap- 
piness is  its  only  source,  or  a  sufficient  account  of 
its  origin ;  whether  it  is  the  true  happiness  of  the 
indinduol,.  or  that  of  the  race,  or  that  of  sentient 
beings  generally,  which  must  be  held  to  have  this 
character;  where  the  ultimate  criterion  is  found  for 
judging  doubtful  questions  of  morals  when  they  arise; 
whether  and  on  what  grounds  it  is  possible  to  con- 
demn an  action  while  acquitting  or  even  honouring 
the  agent,  or  to  condemn  the  agent  while  honouring 
the  act  Such  questions  as  these  would  fall  pro]K'rly 
within  the  scope  of  the  system  of  principles  I  have 
endeavoured  to  picture,  while  they  would  b^  almost 
hopeless  of  solution  without  a  previous  anal3'8is  of 
the  phenomena,  such  as  the  first  Book  will  contain;, 
since,  although  a  solution  might  be  made  to  apjiear 
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kl|^  probable  a  priori^  it  would  laek  tht  JustUL-  boml 
ca^on  attainable  by  ita  evident  applicaUli^  to  the  ^!^ 
phenomenal  prepared. by  thb  analyrio.  On  die  other  u^^ii 
hand,  the  second  examination  of  the  phenomena  by 
the  systematisation  of  a  logio  of  practice  ia  plainly 
requisite  to  complete  the  subject  as  a  whole}  and  it 
is  this  part  of  the  work  which  justifies  its  claim  to  be 
an  enquiry  into  the  Theory  of  Practice  in  general 

§  8.  t»  The  necessity  for  entering  in  the  first 
Boole  upon  an  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  material 
fUmiture  of  cc^sciousnoss  will  be  more  apparent  if 
we  consider  the  different  vie^vs  which  are  entertained 
of  the  nature  and  scope  ^of  Ethic,  and  the  different 
ways  in  which  its  study  may  be  approached*  Ethic 
seems  in  the  first  place  to  be  conversant  with  actions 
and  habits )  and  farther,  since  the  motive  in  all  ac- 
tion  is  to  obtain  or  increase  some  pleasure,  or  else  to 
avoid  or  diminish  some  pain,  pleasure  and  pain  bemg 
well  dalled  by  Bentham  the  springs  of  action.  Ethic 
seems  to  be.  conversant  also  with  pleasures  and  pains* 
These  two  views  are  easily  united,  for  pleasures  and 
pains  stand  to  actions  and  consequent  habits  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  effect,  so  that  in  studying  plea- 
sures and  pains  we  are  studying  actions  and  habits 
at  their  source,  and  in  studying  actions  and  habits 
we  ore  studying  pleasures  and  pains  in  their  stream ; 
and  by  combining  both  views,  and  studying  the  re* 
actions  between  stream  and  source,  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  subject  would  be  sufliciently  exhausted* 

!•  But  this  is  only  one  side  or  aspect  of  the  sub* 
jeet,  for  so  fisur  as  it  has  now  been  stated  it  aims  only 
at  discovering  what  acticms  or  habits  are  or  will  be 
done  or  exist,  not  what  ought  to  be  done  or  exist 
From  another  side  Ethic  seems  to  be  conversant 
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with  judgments  about  actions  and  habits,  jdeasores 
and  pdns,  as  better  or  worse  than  one  another,  judg- 
ments of  i^proval  or  disapproval;  in  which  view  of 
the  case,  the  actions  and  habits  are  classified  under 
the  two  heads  of  virtues  and  vices.  These  two  views 
are  again  capable  of  combination ;  and  it  is  only  as 
such  combination,  and  in  virtue  of  the  addition  of 
the  second  view  to  the  first,  that  Ethic  becomes  a 
practical  enquiry;  since  it  would  hot  difier  firom 
sciences  of  pure  observation  and  experiment  if  it 
confined  itself  to  studying  the  sequences  of  pheno- 
mena,  and  did  not  proceed  to  guide  opinion  in  pre- 
ferring some  to  others  in  future  conduct  It  is  its 
influence  on  future  action  and  habit,  by  means  of 
a  judgment  on  the  past,  that  makes  Ethic  what  it 
is,  a  practical  study. 

3.  There  is  then  a  sort  of  reduplication,  IxuptM' 
wkn^sg^  in  Ethic,  a  returning  back  on  its  own  obser- 
vations and  a  fresh  traversing  of  them,  arranging 
them  under  new  categories  expressive  of  praise  or 
blame^  In  the  first  limb  of  its  course  it  is  a  science 
of  speculation,  in  its  second  one  of  practice ;  and  it 
makes  no  difibrence  that  practice,  consisting  of  ac- 
tions and  habits,  is  the  object-matter  of  its  investi- 
gations, unless  it  treats  them  in  a  way  to  influence 
future  practice.  Now  it  is  in  determinmg  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  relative  rank  or  primacy,  between  these 
two  branches  of  Ethic  that  disputes  arise  which  ne- 
cessitate the  careful  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena, previous  to  the  establishment  of  aiiy  ethical 
theory  whatever.  The  speculative  branch  of  Ethic 
deals  with  what  is,  has  been,  will  be,  or  will  not  be; 
the  second  with  what  ought  to  be,  or  is  better  or 
worse  than,  something  else.    Now  every  judgment 
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aaaerting  an  ^ought**  is  itself  a  phenomeoon  or  fiiet, 
which  belongs  to  the  speculative  branch  and  fidls 
under  its  cognisancei  as  being  determined  by  the  laws 
governing  the  sequence  of  phenomena  as  such.  In 
other  words,  the  judgment  which  asserts  the  prefer- 
*  ability  of  one  thing  to  another  is  made  what  it  is, 
say,  ^  that  courage  is  better  than  craft,'  by  causes 
which  are  irreversible  and  belong  to  the  domain 
of  facts ;  apparently,  therefore,  however  much  the 
judgment  may  express  an  "ought,"  there  is  no  va- 
lidity in  it  beyond  the  validity  of.  its  being  a  fact, 
since  if  no  one  whatever  passed  the  judgment  it 
would  become  not  merely  invalid  but  nonexistent ; 
and  apparently  also  those  judgments,  only  which  do 
continue  as  facts  and  outlast  or  outweigh  in  fact 
other  judgments,  so  as  actually  to  influence  practice, 
have  a  right  to  be  obeyed, — a  right  derived  in  no 
measure  from  their  containing  an  "ought,"  but  solely 
from  their  actual  permanence  as  fiiets.  In  this  way 
the  special  function  of  the  practical  branch  of  Ethic 
seems  destroyed,  and  itself  subsumed  under  the  spe- 
culative .branch,  the  weight  of  its  "ought"  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  case  of  weight  of  fact,  and  its  right  as 
a  case  of  might. 

4.  But  in  so  stating  the  dispute  for  the  primacy 
we  shall  have  proved  too  much ;  if  this  view  were 
true,  the  practical  branch  would  be  not  merely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  speculative,  but  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  a  distinct  branch.  What  is  erroneous  in 
it  may  be  thus  exhibited.  It  is  true  that  all  judg- 
ments are  facts;  but  the  practical  validity  of  judg- 
mentfiTconsists  in  their  being  exbtent  at  a  particular 
time,  in  their  being  passed  at  the  moment  of  the 
action  passhig  from  the  present  to  the  future.     All 
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conacious  acts — and  it  is  only  oonscioua  acts  and 
their  consequences  that  are  tiie  object- matter  of 
1  Ethic — are  judgments  at  the  moment  of  their  be- 
coming actSy  are  preferences  of  one  mode  of  acting 
to  another.  It  is  only  when  wo  look  back  upon 
tlicm  as  past  actions  that  they  have  a  fixed  or  purely 
speculative  character ;  each  action  has  been  a  judg- 
ment in  the  moment  of  its  birth  as  actioUi  and  its 
character  as  a  judgment  is  that  which  has  given  it 
its  character  as  a  fact,  that  is,  has  made  it,  and  not 
something  else,  a  fact  at  all.  The  debate  therefore 
between  the  two  branches  of  £thic  must  be  thus 
settled  :  the  judgment  is  supreme  at  the  moment  of 
acting,  but  tlie  actions  which  are  its  product  have 
their  validity  not  from  their  being  practical  judg- 
ments but  from  their  being  accomplished  &cts ;  and 
when  it  is  urged  that  every  judgment  has  its  nature 
and.  content  determined  solely  by  the  enture  course 
of  past  actions  and  events,  it  must  be  replied  that 
diese  actions  at  least  have  themselves  become  such, 
and  have  acquired  their  determinant  force,  solely  by 
having  once  in  their  turn  been  judgments.  The 
reference  of  judgment  and  action  to  different  times 
dissolves  the  apparent  contradiction  between  their 
claims.  In  looking  at  actions  as  past  we  consider 
them  speculatively  and  as  matters  of  fact;  in  looking 
at  them  in  the  moment  of  becommg  past  we  consider 
them  practically  and  as  matters  of  judgment  Yet 
the  apparent  contradiction  is  too  deep-seated  and 
thorough-going  to  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  such 
brief  remarks  as  the  foregoing.  It  will  soon  reap- 
pear in  a  somewhat  different  shape. 

5.  When  Ethic,  then,  is  treated  as  a  practical , 
science,  the  debate  is  changed  from  one  between  judg- 
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meot  and  medoa  to  one  between  di^erent  kuids  of 
judgment.  Judgment  is  supreme  in  practice,  in  de- 
termining the  future;  but  among  judgments  them- 
selves what  differences  are  discoverable,  what  judg- 
ments are  sui)crtor|  what  inferior?  Here  is  the 
question  which|  by  dividing  the  opinion  of  moralists^ 
renders  necessary  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
furniture,  the  phenomena,  of  consciousness.  It  is 
admitted  that,  since  the  enquiry  is  a  practical  one, 
the  judgment,  the'  preference  of  a  better  to  a  worse, 
the  assertion  of  an  **  ought,''  is  supreme;  that  we  are 
not  blind  actors  but  judges  and  choosers  of  conduct. 
But  if  the  judgment  determines  the  conduct,  what 
determines  the  judgment ;  aye  and  what  ought  to 
determine  the  judgment;  for,  in  admitting  judgment 
as  supreme,  we  do  not  admit  it  in  its  character  of 
&ct  but  in  its  character  of  judgment,  that  is,  as  the 
assertion  of  a  better  or  of  an  ^  ought"?  Not  that  it 
is  actually  passed,  but  that  it  is  a  preference  of  a 
better  to  a  worse,  is  what  we  mean  by  calling  it  a 
judgment  What  kinds  of  judgments  are  better  than 
others,  what  kinds  of  preferences  are  best,  what  is 
the  supreme  "ought," — these  are  the  questions  which 
seem  to  have  presented  inextricable  difficulties  to. 
ethical  writers. 

6.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same 
question  which  has  been  raised  between  the  specula- 
tive and  the  practical  branches  of  Ethic,  or  rather 
the  difficulty  which  lay  at  the  root  of  that  question, 
presents  itself  here  again  in  a  different  shape,  in  the 
dispute  between  different  kinds  of  judgment  for  the 
primacy.  Pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  said,  are  the 
springs  of  action.  All  conscious  acts  are  done  from 
these  motives.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  produce 
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I L  and  guide  action.  No  action  takes  place  which  is 
not  the  product  of  them,  of  course  in  their  Uu^gest 
and  widest  sense.  Gather  up  into  one  ideal  the 
greatest  and  best,  the  most  refined  and  most  finely 
harmonised  pleasures,  including  those  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  with  the  smallest  ad- 
mixture of  pain,  and  you  have  the  famous  conception 
of  the  Summum  Bonum,  f u^iftoy/o,  happiness.  When 
it  is  asserted  that  pleasure  of  this  kind  not  only  ac- 
tually, is,  but  also  ought  practically  to  be,  the  motive 
in  determining  judgment,  when  no  difference  of  kind 
is  recognised  between  the  actual  motive  of  action  and 
the  practical  motive  of  choosing, — or/  if  these  two 
things  are  distinguished  logically,  it  is  yet  main- 
tained that  the  motive  determining  the  judgment 
has  no  other  validity  than  tfie  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  determines  the  action, — then  is  held  the 
theory  which,  in  many  various  modifications,  is  knoAvn 
commonly  as  the  theory  of  .the  Utilitarian  school. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  held,  that,  besides  the 
motive  to  action  which  is  universal,  namely,  the 
avoidance  of  pain  and  the  procuring  of  pleasure,  of 
any  or  all  kinds,  there  is  another  motive  which  alone 
has  validity  in  determining  the  judgment,  ditferent 
in  kind  from  pleasure  and  not  derived  from  it,  al- 
though always  accompanied  by  it,  namely,  a  sense 
of  duty  or  moral  obligation*;  and  that  this  element 
in  the  judgment  is  what  gives  it  practical  validity, 
though.it  itaay  or  may  not  determine  it  to  become 
further  action  according  as  the  pleasure  attaching 
.  to  it  is  greater  or  less  than  the  pleasure  attaching  to 
other  lines  of  conduct  at  the  moment  of  choice;  then 
is  asserted  the  counter  theory  to  the  Utilitarian,  a, 
theory  which  for  want  of  an  already  current  single 
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Mine  may  perhaps  be  CftUed  Uie  theoiy  of  a  Itonl  ^J|\^ 
Law.  And  I  belieTe  that  all  theories  of  mbrali^  an* 
cient  or  modem,  will  be  fbond  to  be  some  modificar 
tion  of  these  two,  and  to  rest  nltimately  upon  one 
<tf  the  two  principles  which  I  have  indicated  as  the 
hiaiB  of  each.  For  instance,  under  the  Utilitarian 
principle  may  be  reckoned  both  those  theories  which 
would  deduce  all  mwal  virtues  from  self-love,  or 
enlightened  self-interest,  and  those  which  would  de* 
duce  them' from  sympathy  or  benevolence,  Schopenr 
hauer's  Neminem  hcde,  immo  omnes  quantum  potes 
juva,  and  Auguste  Comte*s  Vivre  pour  autrui;  for  in 
both  of  these  happiness  or  well-being  is  considered 
as  the  sole  source  of  right,  whether  the  person  who 
is  to  enjoy  it  is  oneself  or  another.  And  under  the 
general  principle  of  the  other  school,  the  principle  of 
duty  or  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  may  be  brought 
those  theories  of  a  self-determining  Ego,  Will,  or 
Person,  which  is  exhibited  best  in  Kanfs  Kritik  der 
Praktischen  Yemunft,  and  also  those  which  assume 
a  religious  shape,  namely,  obedience  to  the  Will  of 
God,  which  displays  it^lf  in  the  concrete  duties  d 
holiness,  purity,  self-denial,  unworldliness,  humility, 
and  so  on. 

7.  The  intricacy  in  which  all  discussions  are  in- 
volved, which  go  deeply  into  the  principles  of  these 
two  schools,  seems  to  me  to  flow  fix>m  die  difficulty 
of  logically  distinguishing  between  the  validity  which 
a  thing  has  for  determining  the  judgment  as  judg- 
ment and  the  force  which  it  has  for  determining  the 
judgment  as  action;  for  every  judgment  is  an  action. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  a  motive  determines  the 
judgment  as  action,  that  it  must  also  have  deter- 
mined it  as  judgment ;  the  greater  pleasure,  it  is 
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dear,  determines  the  jodgment  as  action;  we  both 
do  the  thing  and  appear  to.  think  it  the  best  thing 
to  dO|  for  the  judgment  as  a  total  act  is  itself  deter* 
mined,  not  the  action  determined  against  the  judg* 
ment.    But  docs  the  greater  pleasure  supply  a  valid 
reason  as  well  as  on  effectual  motive  to  the  judg- 
ment for  its  determtnation  ?   This  is  a  question  which 
is  not  so  clear.    Now  those  who  insist  that  the  liio* 
tive  determining  the  judgment  actually  is  eo  ipso  the 
thing  which  the  judging  or  reasoning  element  of  the 
judgment  thinks  best  overlook  the  possible  effects 
of  a  distinction,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
judgment  itself  between  its  volitional  and  its  ccmi- 
paring  functions.  Judgment,  iniismuch  as  it  is  action, 
i^  compound;  will  as  well  as  reason  is  contained  in 
it    The  dctorminatiou  of  the  judgment  may  moan 
the  dctonuinatioii  of  the  volitioiiul  element  iilouo, 
with  small  contribution,  even  ahnost  none,  from  the 
comparing  element,  or  again  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  knowledge  given  by  that  element,  as  where  we 
persist  in  doing  what  we  know  at  the  time  is  per- 
nicious.   Xhis  analysis  of  acts  of  judgment  is  all* 
important    All  volition  is  *  reasoning,  since  it  in- 
cludes some  degree  of  comparison,  and  conversely 
every  act  of  reasoning  is  a  voluntary  act;  it  includes 
the  two  component  elements  or  strains,  perception 
of  a  comparison  or  relation  between  two  perceptions, 
and  volition  to  hold  them  together  till  they  eitlicr 
combine  or  one  excludes  the  other.    Pleasure  is  a 
motive  which  acts  on  and  dctcnuines  volition ;  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  perceptions  in  relation  is 
what  is  perceived  by  the  comparing  element,  in  vir- 
tue  of  which  the  vdition  is  reasoning.    It  is  the 
empirical  method  only  which  persists  in  treating  an 
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act  of  reasoning  and  an  act  of  volition  at  two  aepn-      »mkl 
rate  and  complete  act8|  in  separating  so-called  actions        — 
from  so-called  reasonings.    Nothing  but  confusion    xh^^iM 
can  result  from  such  a  deyiaticm  from  the  truth  of  **"'*    "^ 
nature. 

8.  However^  when  we  have  drawn  this  distinc* 
tion  the  question  still  remainS|  whether  there  is  any 
ground  or  reason  determinant  of  the  reasoning  ele« 
ment  or  strain  in  judgmenti  different  from  plcasurOi 
which  is  confessedly  the  determinant  or  motive  of 
the  volitional  element  The  Utilitarian  school  seem 
to  me  to  have  answered  this  question  iii  the  negative, 
without  having  clearly  enough  perceived  the  distinc* 
tion  of  the  two  elements  in  the  act  of  reasoning 
which  gives  it  significance.  '  They  are  thus  always 
recurring  to  the  question  of  fact  instead  of  to  the 
quoHt  ton  of  rt)(ht  What  makes  one  course  of  con* 
duct  to  be  judged  better  than  another?  Thoy  reply. 
Its  being  perceived  to  be  productive  ultiioately  of 
the  greater  pleasure.  But  is  this  judgment  right? 
They  reply,  The  greater  pleasure  is  its  own  justifi- 
cation. They  thus  take  up,  ^vith  respect  to  tiie  de- 
termiiiation  of  judgment,  the  same  ground  which 
was  above  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  those  who 
denied  the  validity  of  judgment  against  fiu:t;  the 
question  of  right  and  of  justification  is  in  both  cases 
merged  in  the  question  of  fact. 

9.  In  opposition  to  thb  the  other  school  of  moral* 
ists  ask.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  the  conception  of 
right|  of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  as  things  difierent 
in  kind  from  pleasure,  oven  from  those  pleasures 
which  are  attadied  to  the  observance  of  these  con* 
ceptions  themselves?  And  although  various  theories 
have  been  started  in  order  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
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bookl      such  afli  for  instaneei  tliat  the  oonceptioiift  in  quet* 
-—       tion  have  been  produced  by  long  aaaociation  and 
«^Mdai    experience  of  the  superior  kinds  of  pleasure  with 
steady  resolution  in  virtuous  conduct ;  or  that  they 
have  arisen  firom  the  notion  of  debt  enforced,  or 
of  punishment  inflicted,  by  superior  power;  or  by 
means  such  as  these  with  the  additional  ingraining 
force  of  hereditary  transmission,  (see,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  printed 
in  Prof.  Bain*s  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  page  721, 
2d  edit) ;  yet  still  the  enquirers  are  not  satisfied, 
but  keep  steady  to  their  conviction,  that  conceptions 
so  different  must  have  a  di]fForent  source,  and  con- 
ceptions so  much  loftier  a  loftier  one  than  those  to 
which  they  are  thus  referred   .  You  must  prove  to 
us,  they  would  say,  that  such  a  transformation  of 
notions  of  exixrdiency  or  might  into  the  notion  of 
moral  right  is  not  only  possible  but  actual,  must  lay 
your  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  moment  of  operation,  * 
before  we  can  consent  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the 
latter  has  always  been,  what  it  ap[Xiars  to  be  now,  a 
primary  and  original  fact  in.  consciousness.    For,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  of  right  constantly 
recurs  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  pleasure  or  of 
*        power,  as  is  subtilly  remarked  in  tlio  following  pass- 
age (torn  a  wcll-kii6>vn  work  of  this  school, — Price*s 
lieview.  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  DilHculties 
in  Morals,  Chap.  vi.  p.  185,  2d  edit.    *^  One  caimot 
but  observe  on  this  occasion,  how  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  in  some 
form  or  other,  always  remain,  even  when  we  think 
we  have  annihilated  them.    Thus,  aflier.we  have  sup- 
posed all  actions  and  ends  to  be  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, it  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  therefore  it  is 
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strained  inelinatioiii  and  wrmig  to  be  carefiil  of  our 
actioDti  or  to  give  ouraelvea  aay  trouble  in  pursuing 
any  ends,  Oti  if  with  Bobbi  and  tbe  orator  in 
Plato^i  Cforgias^  we  suppose  that  tbe  strongest  may 
oppress  the  weakesti  and  take  to  themadTes  wbmt- 
ever  they  can  seiie ;  or  that  unlimited  power  confisrs 
an  unlimited  right ;  this  plainly  jitill  leaves  us  in 
poisesiion  of  the  idea  of  rights  and  only  establishes 
another  epicies  of  it. — ^In  like  manner^  when  we  sup 
lK)te  all  the  obligations  of  morally  to  be  derived 
from  laws  and  oompactSi  we  at  the  same  time  find 
ourselves  under  a  neeessi^  of  supposmg  something 
6{A^  them,  not  absolutely  indifferent  in  respect  <^ 
choice}  something  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
which  gave  rise  to  them  and  occasion  for  them; 
and  which,  after  they  are  made,  make*  them  re* 
yarded/*  This  however  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
explanations  offered  by  the  opposite  echoed ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  objection  will  not  be  removed,  until 
the  actual  transformation  of  expediency  or  might 
into  moral  right  has  been  indubitably  established. 

10.  And  so  also  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
disciples  of  the  school  of  moral  law  are  thus  staunch 
in  maintaining  their  conviction  of  the  original  diflfer* 
ence  and  superiority  of  some  principle  of  right  as 
opposed  to  expediency  or  to  might,  it  is  clear  that 
the  only  proof  of  their  conviction  being  true  would 
consist  in  their  being  able  to  put  their  finger,  as  it 
were,  on  the  spot,  and  say  what  precisely  it  is  in  a 
judgment,  or  in  the  object  of  a  judgment,  which 
gives  it  this  distinct  character  of  right,  duty,  moral 
goodness,  or  moral  obligation.  Until  this  is  either 
done  or  shown  to  be  imposMble,  the  controversy  be- 
fbL.  f.  0 
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tween  the  two  echooU  must  ccmtmae.  Bat  to  point 
oat  this  element  precisely  is  a  matter  which  depends 
<m  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  conscioasnesS|  an  ana- 
lysis more  searching  and  accurate  than  any  which 
has  yet  been  performed.  Here  then  we  are  driven 
back  upon  Metaphysic. 

II.  Metaphysic  proper  is  purely  speculative,  and 
contains  two  branches,  statical  analysis  and  dynami- 
cal;  the  statical  analysb  determines  the  nature,  the 
r/  iffrt^  of  an  object  or  state  of  consciousness,  tlie  dy- 
namical determines  the  general  modes  of  movement 
or  sequence  of  such  objects  or  states,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent the  tS^  wofaytnToi  of  each  of  them.  But  that 
part  of  Metaphysic  in  a  larger  sense,  which  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  speculative,  namely  Ethic,  while  it  re- 
tains as  purely  and  entirely  speculative  the  dynamical 
branch  of  enquiry,  which  determines  the  wig  wctgu' 
ytptrm  of  judgments  and  actions,  introduces  into  the 
statical  branch,  the  analysis  of  the  r/  iffrty  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  The 
. '  practical  moment,  the  moment  of  validity,  of  judg- 
ment, of  better  or  worse,  the  moment  of  "  ought,** — 
this  is  discoverable  only  in  the  statical  analysb,  the 
rfi^ij  of  objects  and  states  of  consciousness. 
a&  §  3. 1.  The  Same  considerations  which  show  the 

EiMeM  insufficiency  of  the  methods  of  the  just  mentioned 
schools,  unless  founded  on  previous  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  show  also  the  insuffi- . 
ciency  of  the  method  which  approaches  the  exami- 
nation of  the  practice  of  individuals  from  the  side 
of  their  relation  to  society,  and  endieavours  to  deter- 
'  mine  the  laws  of  their  practice  by  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  the  practice  of  men  acting  in  masses, 
whether  statically  in  a  nation  or  state  as  it  exists  at 
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My  one  tini6|  or  djmnmicdly  in  itt  hirtioriad  dumget      bmki. 
and  devclqMiients  in  long  perbdi  of  time.  Forwhen       — 
the  qoeetion  ie,  not  what  the  atate  actually  doea  or  'aii*j«<f 
what  it  actually  tenda  towardsi  bat  what  it  ought  to      PMkia 
do  or  ou^ht  to  beoomei  which  are  the  practical  quea- 
tibna  proposed  to  every  individual  in  Us  sphere,  and 
peculiarLy  to  those  who  are  called  to  giiide  or  directly 
influence  die  collective  action  of  the  state,  the  same 
difficulties  arise  again  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  relating  to  the  criteria  of  desirability  in 
the  choice  of  ends.    Ought  the  state  to  have  a  con- 
science, as  it  is  called ;  ought  it  to  direct  its  mea- 
sures towards  promoting  the  moral  virtues  in  its 
individual  citizens ;  or  ought  it  to  aim  solely  at  their 
material  prosperity  as  individuals,  or  at  the  material 
aggrandisement  of  itself  as  a  state?    Such  difficulties 
as  these  are  unavoidable  llie  moment  the  question  is 
put  practically ;  and  to  ignore  the  question  of  what 
is  best  to  be  done  or  ought  to  be  done,  expecting  an 
answer  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  future  action,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  treat  Ethic  and. Politic  as  purely 
speculative  sciences,  and,  since  all  human  action  is 
choice  and  must  be  guided  by  some  consideration  or 
other,  however  we  may  treat  it,  to  deliver  it  up  to 
the  blind  detenmnation  of  foreign  or  external  causes. 
It  is,  coihparatively  speaking,  easy  to  discover  what 
the  actual  constitution  of  a  state  is,  what  its  history 
has  been,  and  what  it  is  actually  tending  to  become. 
Thb  is  treating  the  subject  merely  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation  of  &ct,  as  in  the  physical  sciences.    Every 
one,  however,  admits   that   Politic   is  a  practical 
science,  having  for  its  scope  to  modify  the  actual 
condition,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the  better, 
and  therefore  to  study  the  laws  of  society  and  of 
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^^  history  as  laws  of  natural  phenomena,  with  a  view 
— ^  to  imprint  upon  them  a  better  tendencyi  in  other 
Jjj^*'  *  words,  to  introduce  improvements  where  it  is  found 
'^fi<^  practicable.  Now  the  moment  society  begins  to  en- 
tertain the  practical  question,  it  is  necessarily  some 
individual  or  individuals  in  consultation  who  enter* 
tain  it  What  society  thinks  best  to  be  done,  that 
some  individuals  think  best  to  be  done;  the  prac* 
tical  judgment  of  society  is  the  practical  judgment 
of  some  individuals,  many  or  few,  in  that  society. 
They  become  ite  organs  in  all  choice  of  conduct,  and 
without  organs  it  would  be  a  blind  non-deliberating 
agent,  an  object  of  observation  and  experiment  alone, 
like  the  objecte  of  chemistry  or  astronomy.  This 
necessity  of  society's  acting  practically  only  through 
individuals  is  that  which  compels  it  to  act  accord- 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  an  hidividuars  judgment, 
and  therefore  subjects  it  to  the  difticultics  which,  as 
already  shown,  constitute  the,  at  present  at  least  in- 
evitable, embarrassment  of  Ethic.  Consequently  the 
science  of  Politic  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Ethic,  the 
science  of  the  whole  mass  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  individual  separately,  in  .the  practical  branch  of 
the  science.  But  in  the  speculative  branch  of  Ethic, 
the  action  of  tlie  mass,  or  society  as  a  whole,  upon 
the  individual  is  a  part  of  the  external  conditions  to 
which  he  is  subject ;  and  with  the  total  of  those  con- 
ditions must  be  studied  speculatively,  a?  if  it  were 
.  the  object  of  a  science  of  pure  observation  or  experi- 
ment There  is  one  branch  of  Ethic,  the  speculative 
branch,  in/which  it  is  subordinate  to  the  correspond- 
ing branch  of  Politic ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of 
Politic,  the  practical,  in  which  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  corresponding  branch  of  Ethic. 
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ft.  If  we  cast  a  ^anoe  back  at  history,  or  at  bmkl 
the  history  of  philosophy,  we  shall  find  this  view  — 
confirmed.  The  earliest  complete  theory  which  mLmiI 
embraced  both  sdences,  Plato's  Republic,  was  the 
expression  of  the  view  that  Ethic  was  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  Politic  in  its  practical  branch.  (See  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  voL  i  Essay 
IIL)  That  which  was  desirable  for  the  communi^ 
was  first  determined,  and  the  individuals  were  to  i>e 
instructed  not  to  consider  what  might  be  desirable 
for  them  individually.  It  is  certainly  remarkable, 
though  by  no  means  inexplicable,  that  Plato  should 
have  taken  thb  view,  Plato  who  was  the  great  up- 
holder of  the  idea  of  justice  as  opposed  to  pleasure, 
and  of  the  conception  of  the  virtues  being  irs^fjuu. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  great  moral  truths 
are  seen  more  eosilj  and  therefore  earlier  when  ex- 
emplified on  a  larg^  scale,  as  in  society,  than  on 
a  small  scale,  as  in  the  individuals,  in  whom  they 
nevertheless  originate.  Plato  could  conceive  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  justice  only  by  imagining  it 
applied  at  once  to  the  relation  between  a  community 
and  its  members,  not  as  obtiuning  between  two  in- 
dividuals apart  from  the  state ;  although,  in  truth, 
only  by  first  satisfying  its  claims  between  the  indi- 
viduals, as  such,  could,  there  exist  any  true  justice 
m  the  whole ;  for  justice  is  an  idea  conceived  neces- 
sarily, if  at  all,  by  individual  minds,  and  except  as 
so  conceived  has  no  existence.  The  question  really 
was,  not  what  Plato,  a  spectator  ab  extra,  thought 
just  in  a  state,  but  what  the  indi\'iduals  of  the  state 
would  concur  with  such  a  spectator  in  thinking  so. 
"Das  Princip  der  neuem  Welt  iiberhaupt  ist  Freiheit 
der  Subjektivit&t,  dass  alle  wesentliche  Seiten,  die 
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■  t      in  der  gestagen  Totalitfit  Toriumden  rind,  ta  ihrem 

J-        Rechte  kommend  rich  entwickeln.**    Hegel,  Rechte- 

«j«    phiL  §  278.  Zusatz.  Werke,  vol  viiL 

ti^  3*  Ethic  th^i  was  by  Plato  mvolved  in  Politic 

With  Aristotle  the  two  became  distinguished.    We 
have  separate  treatises  devoted  to  each.   The  actiona, 
habits,  and  characters,  of  the  individuals  were  exa- 
mined, and  classified  as  virtues  or  vi6es;  and  age* 
neral  characteristic  of  the  \irtues  was.  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  they  were  all  **  means*'  between  two 
extremes  which  were  vices.    Berides  this,  what  was 
much  more  important,  the  logic  of  the  igyop  and  its 
ri)^  was  introduced,  with  the  supreme  riXog  of  all 
conscious  action,  tulatfiopta.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
some  prokninence  was  given  to  the  question  of  choice 
in  its  subjective  aspect,  rgouigsfftg^  no  criterion  for  the 
subjective  determination  of  choice   at  the  moment . 
of  action  or  judgment  was  given,  beyond  what  lay 
'.  in  the  general  perception  of  iuiatf/i0OPia.    Beyond  this 
a  tribunal,  and  a  function  in  man  corresponding  to 
it,  were  indicated,  to  which  recourse  was  had  in  all 
doubtful  points,  I  mean  the  frequent  appeals  to  igSig 
}s6yogj  and  if  6  ayaiog  ogiam.  •  It  is  one  thing  however 
.  to  have  a  judge  appointed  to  decide  questions,  and 
another  to  have  a  judge  furnished  with  a  criterion 
or  test  which  he  must  apply.     He  may  not,  even  in 
the  latter  case,  be  able  to  decide  all  questions,  but 
he  can  go  farther  than  if  he  were  left  to  his  unguided 
sense^  and  the  farther  in  proportion  as  the  criterion 
is  distinct  and  of  immediate  applicability.     Aristotle, 
then,  made  the  immense  stop  of  separating,  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  Ethic  from  Politic,  but  he  did  not 
treat  it  subjectively  to  any  great  extent,  nor  cany 
his  analysis  of  choice  far  enough  to  discern  a  sub- 
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Jeetive  eriteritm  beyond  the  conceptum  which  ^right 
reasoning^  or  '*  the  good  man"  might  form  for  him* 
aelf  of  happiness  as  the  end  of  life.  The  practical 
question  in  Ethic  however  is,  as  already  shown,  whe* 
ther  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  subjective  practical 
criterion. 

4.  If  we  turn  to  history  proper  we  find  a  corre- 
sponding &ct  Neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Rome  was 
there  a  spiritual  power,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term,  side  by  side  with  or  above  the  temporal,  as 
Auguste  Cointe  has  shown.  The  development  of  the 
mind  of  man  had  not  reached  that  stage  at  which 
the  subjective  side  of  practical  judgment  could  make 
itself  manifest,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  theoretical 
philosophy  or  in  that  of  a  political  constitution.  It 
is  only  dawning  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  «]poa/- 
^sg.  It  is  however  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  point  on  which  he  most 
earnestly  insists:  ^Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind"*  (Rom.  xiv.  5);  and  ^Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin''  (Rom.  xiv.  23).  St.  Paul  is 
the  law  reformer  of  rising  Christianity,  as  the  writers 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  St  John  are  its  religious 
philosophers,  or  reformers  in  theology  proper.  He^ 
substituted  the  law  of  Conscience  for  the  law  of  ordi- 
[lances,  the  status  of  grace,  of  faith,  of  sonship,  for 
the  status  of  servitude  to  an  exteinal  authority;  free 
^race  and  free  obedience  being  two  expressions  for 
[)ne  and  the  same  thmg,  namely,  the  relation  between 
the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  between  man  and 
Sod.  The  doctrine  of  a  conscience  which  could  not 
be  bound  by  temporal  la>vs  was  the  specific  shape  in 
ivhich  the  subjective  aspect  of  choice  made  its  im* 
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igMi.      portanoe  felt;  and  this  is  what  underlitos  tlie  tennsi 

-—        mcind  obligation,  duty,  moral  sensoi  moral  law,  and 

liUikNi  •€    the  likoi  wluch  wie  have  soon  arc  the  watchwords  of 

r^rihkk  one  of  tlie  two  great  schools  of  moralists*  In  his* 
tor}%  the  origin,  and  soiuurate  oxistonoe  of  the  SyirU 
tual  Power,  the  Church,  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  conscience  asserting  itself  against 
power,  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  in  prac* 
ticol  judgments  which  gives  them  a  validity  superior 
to  any  force  or  might  which  they  derive  firom  mo* 
tives  of  happiness,  whether  these  are  exhibited  as 
attractive  or  deterrent,  as  pleaisures  or  as  pains,  as 
rewards  or  as  punishments.  Wliat  precisely  this 
something  b,  in  what  precisely  consiists  the  supreme 
validity  of  conscience,  demands  a  more  searching  ana- 
lysis of  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and 
that  8ul>jectivcly,  than  they  have  as  yet  received. 

IJJ^  §  4.  I.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 

the  method  pro|)cr  to  Etliic  is  that  of  subjective  or 
internal  obsen^ation.  Actions  and  habits,  and  chains 
of  actions  and  habits,  are  objectively  nothing  but 
events  and  chains  of  events,  and  these  may  be  ob- 
served and  examined  without  any  more  reference  to 
subjective  feelings  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
physical  phenomena,  the' succession  of  waves  on  a 
beach,  or  the  stages  of  gro\vth  and  development  of 
a  tree.  But  the  moment  we  enter  on  the  considera* 
tion  either  of  the  motives  or  springs  of  action,  or  of 
the  end  aimed  at  in  actions,  we  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  feelings  to  the  agent,  their  com- 
parative value  in.  kind,  and  in  degree  of  intensity. 
We  have  to  consider  what  these  motives  and  ends 
are  to  him  as  feelmgs ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  actions  of  men  in  masses  and  the  events  of  his- 
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tory«    For  whoi  we  would  tbntk  a  judgmeiit  of  the     9m^i 
oompurative  value  of  the  goal  to  which  the  aotioiia      ^^tJ" 
of  a  uation  or  of  the  raoe  appear  to  be  tendings  or    c^mm^im 
of  the  several  tcndcnclca  which  couipose  its  entire  ^iwb^^ 
ooursoi  we  have  to  a»k  what  fi>elit\gi  and  thoughts  ^ 

that  goal  or  course  will  consist  oi^  what  capacities 
for  enjoyment  will  be  developed,  what  characters  will 
be  pit)duced|  what  the  minds  of  the  men  will  be. 
Thb  necessity  for  entering  on  the  subjective  analysis 
of  feelings  in  order  to  determine  their  comparative 
value  to  consciousness  is  irrespective  of  the  view 
which  we  may  take  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Utilitarian 
school,  or  its  opposite.    All  conidderaticm  of  motive 
or  of  end,  whether  these  consist  of  pleasure  only  or 
also  of  duty,  all  practical  enquiry,  involves  the  taking 
up  a  subjective  point  of  view.    Pleasure  and  pain  in 
aU  their  kinds  and  degrees  are  subjective  feelingS| 
the  niuues  of  tliem  do  not  even  appear  to  have  a 
meanuig  apart  from  such  feeling,  nor  can  we  reason 
about  them  without  bearing  in  mind  their  subjective 
significance.     But  phymcai  objects,  actions  of  men 
and  events  <^  history,  though  equaUy  consisting  c^ 
subjective  feelings  in  their  last  analysisi  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  subjectively  treated,  yet  can  be 
also  anal^'sed  as  objective  things,  and  their  laws  dis- 
covered, without  the  necessity  of  a  constant  reference 
to  the  fact. of  this  subjective  constitution  and  nature; 
we  need  not  be  constantly  translating  the  terms  de« 
scribing  them  and  their  sequences  into  terms  signi* 
ficant  of  their  subjective  aspect ;  it  b  enough  that 
they  can  be  so  translated  if  occasion  for  such  veri- 
fication should  arise;  otherwise  the  course  of  investi* 
gation  would  be  interrupted,  the  objects  being  suffi- 
ciently well  known  in  their  objective  aspect 
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t  %.  Although  therefbre  there  is  no  clan  of  otjectt 

— -       which  is  not  capable  of  being  examined  both  in  its 
OM«tte    objective  and  in  its  subjective  aspecti  there  are  yet 
xSm^.'i^  two  classes  of  objects  which  are  most  effectively 
rk^fjiaxi^   trefttedi  the  one  from  its  subjective,  the  other  from 
its  objective  side*  Physical  objects,  generally,  belotag 
to  the  class  which  is  most  effectively  treated  from 
the  objective  side,  and  are  objc<its  of  special  empirical 
sciences.   Among  these  may  be  distinguished,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work,  first,  the  nerves  and 
nervous  organism  as  fonning  one  whole  class  of  the 
causes  of  states  of  consciousness;  and  secondly,  those 
.    changes  of  sequence  in  physical  objects  which  are 
known  as  human  actions  and  historical  events.    But 
on  the  other  hand,  feelings  and  thoughts,  in  all  their 
varieties,  among  which  it  has  been  shown  that  every- 
thing which  is  a  motive  or  an  eiid  of  action  must 
.  be  reckoned,  belong  to  the  class  which  can  be  best 
treated  subjectively,  which  indeed  can  be  only  treated 
subjectively,  so  long  as  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
it  have  not  been  made,  by  the  course  of  thought, 
into  complete  and  familiar  objects,  with  names  which 
have  a  definite  and  admitted  connotation,  as  in  the 
case  of  phyucal  objects. 

$.  Now  it  has  been  shown  in  §  2,  that  Ethic  com* 
prises  two  branches,  to  one  of  which,  the  speculative, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  study  of  actions  and  events, 
of  changes  in  physical  circumstances,  and  especially  of 
nerve  structure  and  function,  as  causes  of  feeling  and 
thought,  belongs ;  while  to  the  otheih,  the  practical 
branch,  belongs  the  study  offerings  and  thoughts, 
and  of  ends  and  motives  of  action.  This  latter  study 
is  also  necessarily  the  study  of  feelings  and  thoughts 
as  they  are  to  the  individual,  because  only  to  an  in- 
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diTidnal  do  thejr  appear  in  tlie  charaetar  of  ftdk^ 
and  thooi^t ;  as  bdooging  to  laaasea  of  men  thejr 
are  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  indiyidoals  com- 
posmg  the  mass.  Ethic  therefixre  can  only  be  com* 
pletely  and  satisfiictorily  studied  by  a  combination 
of  the  three  sciences  of  Histoiyi  Nervous  Physiology^ 
and  the  Metaphysical  analysis  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  individual ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  last 
of  these  which  is  the  diief  domain  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  £thiC|  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  practical 
science ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  it  a  branch  of 
Metaphysic,  Neither  history  nor  nervous  physiology 
can  be  pursued  entirely  without  reference  to  subjec* 
tive  anolyjisy  since  it  would  deprive  the  events  de« 
scribed  in  history  of  all  significancOi  if  they  could 
not  be  compared  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  tonden* 
cics  which  they  exhibit;  andthe^  investigation  into 
the  structure  and  functions  of  nervous  matter  would 
be  left  equally  without  meaning  (assuming  that  the 
nervous  organism  gener^ly  is  the  organ  upon  which 
feeling  and  thought  depend),  if  we  did  not  attach  or 
endeavour  to  attach  some  mode  of  feeling  or  change 
of  feeling  to  each  different  structure  an^  different 
function  of  nerve  as  it  was  discovered  So  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  subjective  analysis  has  to  dependi 
upon  history  for  the  conditions  which  surround  and 
modify  the  feelbgs  and  thoughts  of  the  individual 
imagined  to  be  under  analysis,  and  upon  nervous 
physiology  for  the  causes  producing  or  supporting 
the  individual's  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  bringmg 
external  objects,  actions,  and  events,  to  bear  upon 
them  by  acting  upon  nerve.  But  there  is  also  a 
great  part  in  each  of  these  three  studies,  which  is 
peculiar  to  it  and  independent  of  the  other  two. 
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The  analytit  of  fedlitegs  and  thoughts  aiid  their  le* 
qutticea  by  themselvQSy  or  in  their  character  as  fbel« 
ing  and  thoiighti  apart  firom  their  conditions  and 
causesi  is  the  independent  part  of  subjective  analyids. 
Hie  conclusions  reached  by  such  analysis  may  be 
suggested  and  supported  by  the  collateral  condu* 
dons  of  history  and  physiology;  but  the  analysis 
itself  must  be  conducted  on  its  own  independent 
basis.  Were  it  not  independent  it  could  ^ve  no 
support  in  its  turn  to  the  conclusions  of  history  or 
physiology ;  and  yet  it  has  been  seen  that  tfaiey  do 
receive  such  a  support,  in  the  significance  which  is 
lent  to  their  conclusions  by  the  feelings  attached  to 
them  or  involved  iii  thorn. 
[fciJIttiit^ftf  §  ^*  '*.  Since  subjective  analysis  is  to  be  the  staple 
jgff^^;^  of  the  present  work,  and  yet  there  is  at  the  present 
day  a  deep  distrust  and  dislike,  even  among  men  of 
science,  to  anything  that  bears  the  name  of  subjec* 
tive  or  internal  observation,  or  wcnrse  still  of  Meta* 
physic,  a  distrust  and  dislike  which  I  cannot  but 
think  unreasonable  and  erroneous,  I  venture  (though 
it  b  a  task  I  would  gladly  avoid)  to  enter  at  some- 
what greater  length  upon  the  true  meaning  and  real 
validity  of  this  method.  For  Metaphysic  also  claims 
•to  be  a  part  of  positive  science,  if  by  positive  is  meant 
verifiable.  And  first  to  take  up  the  matter  fix>m  the 
point  already  reached,  the  study  of  history  compared 
with  that  of  the  individual 

2.  It  has  been  ably  maintained  by  Auguste  Comte 
and  others  that  the  study  of  the  organisation  and 
development  of  society,  that  is,  of  men  in  masses  or 
of  the  whole  human  family,  must  precede  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  organisation  and  development  of 
thei  individual  consciousness,  the  study  of  which- is 
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BthtOt  The  grotindi  of  thti  opinion  wt%  finti  that 
the  general  Uwi  of  human  doings  oan  be  better  teen 
in  the  groM|  or  when  acting  on  a  large  ecalei  nnce 
then  abstraction  ts  made  of  partially  operative  and 
iccidental  circumstancesi  and  secondl^i  that  the  in« 
dividual  units  of  society  are  governed  by  the  strong 
tendencies  of  the  mass  to  which  they  belong,  some* 
what  as  straws  are  carried  down  by  a  stream;  so 
that  not  only  as  a  rule  of  logic,  a  rule  to  help  in- 
vestigation, is  this  method  advisable,  but  also  in 
order  of  history  and  of  nature  the  laws  of  the  whole 
precede  and  dominate  the  laws  of  the  component 
parts.  To  these  grounds  must  be  added  the  notion, 
common  to  Augusto  Comto  and  to  most  positivists, 
that  the  method  employed  by  metaphysicians  and 
known  as  the  method  of  internal  observation  is  de- 
lusive  and  pernicious.  The  study  of  the  individual 
apart  from  society  seems  ito  demand  the  application 
of  this  method,  while  that  of  society  as  a  whole  ap-* 
pears  to  require  an  objective  empirical  method  only. 
(See  Buckle,  Hist  of  Civilisation  in  England,  voL  L 
Chap,  iii.) 

3.  Now  first  as  to  the  method  of  internal  or  sub* 
j6ctive  observation.  It  was  shown  in  ^^  Time  and 
Space-'  that  one  objection  which  Auguste  Comte 
made  to  Mefa^hysic  was  owing  to  his  confounding 
it  with  Ontology ;  but  there  is  another  cause,  which 
is  his  disbelief  in  the  method  of  subjective  observa- 
tion. The  first  ground  of  objection  can  be  obviated 
by  showing  that  Metaphysic  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
Ontology ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Metaphysic 
employs  the  method  of  subjective  observation.  In 
fact  subjective  observation  with  its  application  to 
other  minds  and  to  the  events  of  history  is  the  whole 
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!V  ^^^L*      ^  ^  method  of  Metaphysic.     In  the  f 

r  — -       Ciomte  was  wronp^  in  his  estimate  of  what  Mc 

nsmthoiti  is ;  but  in  the  second,  he  is  right  in  his  est 
^  what  Meti^hysic  is,  and  wrong  only  in  hifl 

of  its  validity.    No  doubt  the  term  and  the 
have  both  been  employed  delusively;  tiiey  h 
employed  to  the  establishment  of  Ontolog 
tems;  hence  Comte's  dislike  and  disbelief 
as  capable  of  a  true  and  valid  use.     The  on 
metaphysicians  employed  this  method  to  the  c 
ment  of  a  theory  of  a  Self  in  some  shape  o 
wherever  they  were  unable  to  analyse,  th< 
established  an  entity,  of  which  they  said  tl 
were  intuitively  and  immediately  certain  1 
own  internal  observation.    They  were  thus  c 
'  of  a  Self,  of  which  they  could  give  no  acco 
no  analysis;  and  then  they  used  this  entit 
count  for  other  phenomena,   and   construe 
world  out  of  the  Self  wholly,  or  else  out  of 
tact  or  conjunction  of  the  Self  and  some 
entities  equally  unknown,  or  Things-in-the 
It  is  clear  that  on  this  track  all  progress  wa< 
by  a  limit  being  set  to  further  analysis,  \9 
result  reached  was  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
the  dissatis&ction  of  scientific  men  with  a 
which  appeared  always  to  lead  to  such  re&ult 
4.  But  is  such  the  necessary  result  of  1 
thod?     Ah  answer  may  perhaps  be  thougl 
given  by  "Time  and  Space"  itself.     But  in 
ently  of  that  work,  a  few  remarks  will  show  i 
the  soundness  of  the  method  but  also  ite 
able  nature,  seeing  that  it  is  and  always  i 
employed,  ^veii  by  those  who  reject  it  in  na 
is  sup[X)sed  by  these  writers  to  require,  that 
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■on  emplonjring  it  ahall  observe  the  operations  of  his 
consciousness  in  the  very  moment  of  tiieir  operation, 
that  he  shall  divide  himself  from  himself  and  at  once 
think  or  perceive  and  observe  his  thinking  or  per« 
ceiving ;  if  this  were  possible,  it  would  even  then, 
they  say,  so  disturb  the  normal  operation  of  percep- 
tion and  thought  that  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  them  in  this  disturbed  state  to  their  normal 
mode  of  operation.  .  See  Comte,  Cours  de  PhiL  Posi- 
tive, voL  L  p.  31-33,  2"*  ^tion. 

5.  Both  objections  would  be  unanswerable  if  the 
method  of  subjective  observation  did  require  such 
coinstantaneous  application.  But  the  &LCt  is  not  so. 
Past  states  of  consciousness  are  all  that  can  be  ob- 
served, and  all  that  need  be  observed,  by  the  applier 
of  the  method ;  and  this  is  done  in  memory  or  redin- 
tegration, spontaneous  and  voluntary.  Past  states 
of  coiisciousness  recalled  in  memory  are  objective, 
that  is,  are  objects  to  the  reflecting  consciousness, 
to  the  applier  of  the  method  df  subjective  observa- 
tion. And  all  past  states  of  consciousness  when  re- 
called in  memory  are  equally  objective.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  observer  recalls  a  house  seen  or  a 
sentiment  experienced  yesterday,  whether  h6  recalls 
the  result  of  a  problem  in  astronomy  or  cheinistry, 
or  the  method  of  its  solution,  or  his  feelings  before 
and  after  his  attempt  at  solving  it  All  states  of 
consciousness  recalled  in  memory  are  objects  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  nothing  can  be  recalled  in  memory 
which  is  not  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  which, 
consequently,  is  not  an  object  of  subjective  observa- 
tion. In  whatever  operations  of  thought,  therefore, 
memory  is  employed  in  addition  to  or  combination 
with  direct  presentative  perception,  in  those  b  em- 
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NMtL  ployed  the  method  of  subjective  obaarvatioiL  Nor 
18  the  case  different  with  purely  presentatiye  obser- 

LuMdW  vations ;  for  suppose  we  are  watchmg  a  visible  ob* 
ject,  the  sun,  for  instance,  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  the 
object  consists  of  feelings  of  ours ;  and  whenever  we 
hear  the  words  sun,  or  sunrise,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  consists  in  those  same  feelings  recalled  in  me- 
mory. Would  we  know  what  the  object  seen  is, 
what  we  really  see,  and  what  we  infer  6'om,  add  to, 
or  combine  with,  what  we  really  see,  we  must  fix 
our  attention  on  our  feelings,  the  visible  light  and 
colour  and  shape;  and  in  doing  this  we  are  applying 
the  method  of  subjective  observation.  In  fact,  sul> 
jective  observation  is  nothing  but  objective  observa- 
tion taken  subjectively;  the  same  thing  is  seen  or 
observed,  but  in  the  one  case  as  if  it  were  an  abso- 
lute independent  object,  part  of  an  absolute  independ- 
ent external  world;  in  the  other,  as  a  complex  of 
feelings  belonging  to  the  observer.  Both  aspects 
are  equally  objective  to  reflection ;  but  the  formeri 
the  objective,  aspect  alone  is  supposed,  erroneously, 
to  have  been  always  objective  and  not  subjective  to 
direct  perception. 

6.  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  the  opposite 
method  to  that  of  subjective  observation  rests  on  no 
metaphysical  thcoxy.  It  rests,  however,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  diflercnce,  an  essential  but  unexplained 
difference,  between  consciousness  and  the  objects  of 
consciousness.  This  difference  in  kind,  and  in  posi- 
tion between  the  two  worlds,  the  inner  of  conscious- 
ness, the  outer  of  things,  is  adopted  as  a  theory  firom 
which  to  start  by  the  current  positive  philosophy; 
yet  it  is  adopted  without  enquiry  solely  because  it  is 
familiar.    A  little  thought  properly  directed  shows 
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diAt  the  two  supposed  worlds  are  inextricably  in« 
terwoven,  and  are  in  &ct  but  one  world  whidi  a 
subjective  delusion  makes  us  regard  as  two;  the 
delusion  consisting  in  transferring  our  present  view 
of  the  matteri  the  divorce  we  have  establbhed  be- 
tween  consciousness  and  thingis,  to  the  world  itself 
as  a  perennial  &ct  of  its  constitution.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere,  that  there 
is  one  world  with  two  aspects,  consciousness  the  one, 
and  the  objects  of  consciousness  the  other.  To  study 
consciousness  is  to  study  its  objects ;  and  to  study 
the  objects  of  consciousness  is  to  study  consciousness 
itself.  The  attempted  divorce  between  science  and 
subjective  observation  stands,  therefore,  itself  upon 
a  metaphysical  theory,  and  that  an  erroneous,  one, 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  which  is  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  its  votaries  by  its  familiarity.  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  validity  of  the  objective  me* 
thod,  but  only  against  the  notion  that  it  is  independ^ 
ent  of  Metaphysic.  The  two  aspects,  subjective  and 
objective,  are  given  by,  and  the  two  methods  corre- 
sponding to  them  are  founded  in,  reflection ;  and  the 
distinction  between  tbe  two  methods  can  no  more 
be  overlooked  or  given  up  than  that  between  the 
aspects;  which  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  evident 
as  to  lead  sometimes  to  its  members,  one  or  both, 
being  regarded  as  absolute  existences. 

7.  But  since  there  is  nothing,  for  let  anjthing 
be  named,  which  is  an  object  exclusively  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  aspects,  and  the  two  aspects 
are  thus  inseparable  and  coextensive,  the  question 
arises,  how  the  corresponding  methods  are  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other,  how  they  come  to  be  sepa- 
rately applicable  in  science,  and  what  lure  the  pecxdiar  . 

VOL.  I.  n 
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^J-  fimctioiis  of  each.  The  diflcrimination  of  the  methods 
^  depends  on  the  distinction  of  the  aspects;  and  this 
bOmi^c  distinction  is  the  following.  Any  object,  nmple  or 
complex,  when  treated  in  its  relation  to  conscious- 
ness alone,  has  its  analysis  given  by  subjective  ob- 
servation, as  consisting  of  a  complex  of  feelings  in 
time  or  in  time  and  space  together;  and  any  object, 
simple  or  complex,  when  treated  in'  connection  or. 
relation  to  other  objects  in  consciousness,  has  the 
laws  of  its  sequences  and  configuration  given  by  ob* 
jective  obsen^ation,  as  an  object  ainong  objects.  The 
question  of  ri  i^rt  is  answered  Subjectively,  the  ques- 
tion of  vSf  irofayiHTcu  objectively.  The  conniption 
between  empirical  or  complete  objects  is  given  by 
objective  obscn'ation,  the  analysis  of  such  objects 
separately  b  given  by  subjectivie  observation.  See 
this  distinction  in  ^'Time  and  Space'*  §§  11.  18. 

8.  Thus,  although  everj'thing  is  inseparably  both 
objective  and  subjective,  the  difference  between  treat- 
ing  things  separately  by  themselves  and  treating 
them  in  connection  with  other  things  external  to 
them  is  a  difference  between  methods  which  are  the 
one  subjective,  the  other  objective;  for  to  treat  any- 
thing separately  is  to  treat  it  in  its  relation  to  con- 
sciousness alone,  and  to  treat  anything  in  connection 
with  other  things  external  to  it  is  to  make  its  rela- 
tions to  other  things  the  predominant  object  of  en- 
quiry. The  functions  of  these  two  methods  are  thus 
implicitly  determined  also.  The  first  sketch  and 
direction  of  enquiry  in  any  matter  must  clearly  be 
given  by  subjunctive  observation;  which  results  in  a 
provisional  definition  of  the  thing  to  be  examined. 
It  is  then  compared  with  other  objects;  that  is,  its 
place  among  those,  the  causes  which  produce  it,^  the 
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ooDfleqaenoes  which  flow  from  it^  the  metsore  of  Ha 
coBBtitaeiit  parts,  in  extennon,  intensity,  energy^ 
duration  (which  is  only  done  by  treating  each  of  ita 
constituent  parts  as  an  object  among  othar  objects), 
are  determined;  and  all  this  is  the  work  of  objective 
observation  or  experiment    Lastly,  the  new  shape 
thus  given  to  the  object  as  a  whole  is  tested  or  veri« 
fied  by  subjective  observation  ;   and  not  only  the 
verification  of  the  whole  object  in  its  new  shape, 
but  also  the  verification  of  each  instance  of  measure* 
ment  of  its  constituent  parts  in  the  course  of  objective 
observation,  is  a  subjective  process,  an  appeal  to  con* 
sciousnoss  itself  as  to  matters  of  fact     The  proper 
functions  of  subjective  obser\*'ation  therefore  are  two, 
pronsional  definition  and  verification*    That  of  ob- 
jective observation  is  measurement  or  calculation. 
Hence  all  apagogic  reasoning,  the  reasoning  in  Al* 
gebra  for  instance,  belongs  to  objective  observation; 
but  the  reduction  of  apagogic  reasoning  into  osten- 
sive  is  a  kind  of  verification  which  belongs  to  sub- 
jective observation.    In  every  chain  of  reasoning  we 
are  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  two  methods,  objective  and  subjective; 
and  this  id  what  we  should  expect  from  the  nature 
of  the  dbtinction  which  Has  been  drawn  between 
them. 

g.  All  kinds  of  object-matter  whatever  are  neces- 
uurily  treated  by  both  methods  combined.  There  is 
10  class  of  objects  which  is  exclusively  the  object  of 
me  method'  and  not  of  the  other;  just  as  there  was 
10  object  which  was  not  subjective  and  objective 
nseparably.  Everything  alike  is  the  object  of  prbvi- 
ioual  definition,  measurement,  and  verification.  The 
objects  of  the  physical  sciences  are  no  exception. 
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lL      Yerification  in  them  is  plainly  an  appeal  to  actual 
—       preaentative  perception, — ^to  sensations  as  fiicta.  This 
n^Mbti^c  may  be  shown  by  suppoung  the  proof  to  be  sepa- 
'"^**^     rated  from  the  verification ;  since  without  such  veri* 
fication,  or  subjective  experience  to  appeal  to  in 
others  no  proof  of  any  proposition  to  them  would  be 
.  possible.     You  may  prove  to  an  Indian  that  rivers 
must  be  frozen  in  northern  winters,  but  he  will  not 
understiand  what  being  frozen  is,  unless  it  be  from 
personal  experionce  either  of  this  or  similar  phcno* 
mena.     His  o\vn  exi)erienccd  feelings  are  at  ohce  the 
test  and  the  fountain  of  all  his  knowledge^    While 
you  are  proving  to  him  your  thesis  out  of  your 
knowledge,  he  b  ordering  and  combining  in  his  briiin 
not  your  knowledge  but  his  own,  not  your  states  of 
consciousness  but  a  succession  of  states  of  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own,  recalled  in  his  own  memory  and 
con»stiiig  of  his  own  feelings;    When  he  has  got  at 
last  the  true  notion  of  rivers  frozen  into  ice,  he  has 
not  got  out  of  feelings  into  facts,  but  he  has  got  feel« 
ings  which  will  be  verified  by  presentations,  which 
are  equally  feelings.     If  you  should  actually  show 
him  a  frozen  river,  he  would  still  not  have  left  feel- 
ings for  facts,  but  he  would  be  actually  and  presen* 
tatively  having  feelings  which  admit  of  no  Airtlier 
verification. 

lo.  This  way  of  dc^scribihg  the  matter,  however, 
brings  us  to  the  real  difficulty  in  the  method  of  sub- 
jective observation,  to  that  diflerence  between  the 
Subjective  and  objective  methods,  which  makes  the 
results  of  the  former  so  much  more  uncertain  than 
those  of  the  latter.  It  b  this,  that  in  subjective. ob- 
servation the  same  phenomenon,  in  point  of  place  or 
number,  can  never  be  examined  by  more  than  one 
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obaerver.    Tho  taiM  :froaeii  riv^  can  be  teea  at  onea     ^m> 

by  many;  but  tha  memorj  whick  each  baa  of  tba 

river^  or  the  actual  percepdon  taken  aubjectiTcIy^ 

can  be  examined'  <mly  by  each  obaerrer  for  himael£ 

In  observing  the  phenomena  of  conaciousnessi  it  ia 

as  if  a  set  of  specimens  of  all  the  various  plants  of  a 

garden  was  tid^en  home  by  different  botanistSi  and 

each  set  examined  separately  by  each  botanist;  and 

the  i\*hole  of  the  attainable  knowledge  of  those  planta 

hnd  to  consist  exclusively  in  the  agreement  of  the 

separate  descriptions  (Ufnished  by  each  botanist  firom 

his  own  set  of  specimenS|  without  it  being  possible 

to  point  out  with  the  finger  which  plant  was  intended 

by  which  description.     This  diflference  is  no  doubt 

a  great  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  subjective  ob« 

ser\'ation;  but  it  does  not  attach  to  it  because  it  is 

subjective.    All  verification  ia  a  subjective  process; 

but  ill  verifying  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the 

same  phenomenon  cannot  be  banded  round,  as  it  werei 

for  verification  by  different  observers.  Each  observer 

must  verify  subjectively  in  all  cases ;  but  in  con* 

sciousness  he  can  only  verify  a  similar,  and  not  the 

wry  sfUno,  phenomenon  as  another  obscr\H>r.    Thii 

is  a  difllculty  to  which  all  observation  of  the  pheno* 

mcna  of  consciousness  is  exposed,  and  not  only  their 

subjective  observation ;  it  could  only  be  avoided  by 

renouncing  the  observation  of  them  altogether. 

11.  The  two  methods  have  the  same  functional 
and  the  same  order  of  application,  when  their  object* 
matter  consists  of  the  phenomena  of  conscibusnesa 
and  of  the  actions  of  conscious  agents.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  man  ever  deliberately  sat  down  to 
rec^l  and  analyse  his  ovm  mental  furniture^  without 
first  having  a  purpose  or  object  provisionaUy  defined 
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At     in  the  first  place,  and|  in  the  eecondi  without  taking 
^^      apme  description  or  narrative  to  be  verified,  by  that 
twm^c4«i  analyris.    The  process  I  apprehend  to  be  somethmg 
mhi^tOf    of  this  kind:  A  certain  dass  of  feelings,  provisionally 
defined,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  object-matter  of  in* 
vestigation,  and  tiiis  ia  kept  more  or  less  present  in 
memory;  tlicn  biographli^  or  narratives  of  actions 
are  read,  actions  and  inoidonts  in  daily  life  are  noteit, 
containing  or  similar  to  tlie  class  of  feelings  hi  ques- 
tion, and  the  sequences  of  their  parts  are  compared 
and  measured,  which  is  objective  observation ;  lastly, 
the  phenomena  so  collected  and  compared  are  yen* 
fied  and  interpreted,  at  every  step  of  the  process  of 
comparison,  by  reference  to  the  personal  subjective 
experience  or  feelings  of  the  investigator,  which  are 
themselves  recalled  to  his  memory  by  the  phehomena 
which  he  is  examining.    He  is  precisely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  endeavouring  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  rivers  being  frozen.    Words  describing 
feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  words 
describing  actions  and  events  which  flow  from  feel* 
ings,  describe  them  as  objective  phenomena,  the  ana- 
lysis of  which  in  relation  to  .consciousness  alone  must 
be  given,  if  at  all,  by  subjective  observation.    There 
is  no  isolation  of  the  single  self  of  the  enquirer,  no 
abstraction  from  other  persons  or  from  the  world  of 
phenomena  at  large* '  lie  does  not  analyse  and  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  separate  object  apart  fix>m  them, 
but  he  describes  them,  in  the  only  wiqt  he  can  de- 
scribe anything,  namely,  as  they  appear  to  him.  The 
external  actions,  speech,  gestures,  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance of  men,  whether  actually  seen  and  heard,  or 
described  in  books,  with  or  without  the  attribution . 
of  motives  to  them,  would  be  entirely  void  of  meian- 
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tug,  wero  it  not  Ibr  the  lubjaodTe  experience  of  tiidi 
phenomena  oonneoted  with  certain  feelings  end  4no- 
tives  in  oneael£  In  reasoning  about  such  phenomena  t 
without  any  such  subjective  experience^  if  it  were  < 
possible  to  do  S0|  we  should  be  reasoning  about  un- 
known quantitiesi  and  our  terms  would  have  only 
tlio  value  of  algebraical  sytnbolsi  or  a  currency  with« 
out  purchasing  power*  On  tlio  other  haud|  without 
a  largo  gathering  of  phenomena  by  objoctix'c  obscrvii« 
tion,  subjective  observation  would  be  impoverishedi 
and  lack  matter  to  be  exercised  upon.  The  result 
would  approximate  to  a  mere  description  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  sel^  abstracted  fix>m  the  world  at  liurge. 
But  thiS|  which  is  a  vice  or  a  weakness  in  Meta* 
physic,  where  it  occurs,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
feature  of  subjective  observation;  it  is  a  vice  to  which 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  not  Metaphysic  only, 
are  liable;  as  bdeed  they  are  also  to  the  opposite 
vice,  that  of  having  too  little  subjective  insight  But 
the  latter  vice  is  most  dangerous  in  the  metaphy* 
steal,  the  former  in  the  physical,  sciences ;  because 
the  subjective  method  preponderates  in  the  one,  the 
objective  in  the  other. 

11.  Let  us  now  draw  some  of  the  practical  con* 
elusions  fix>m  the  foregoing  analysis,  so  far  at  least 
as  Ethid  is  concerned.  There  is  a  comparatively 
great  amount  of  agreement  among  men  about  the 
meaning  of  terms  describing  external  actions  and 
circumstances,  and  this  agreement  hides  from  our 
view  the  necessary  antecedent  processes  of  subjective 
observation  upon  which  it  is  founded.  There  is  a 
far  less  amount  of  agreement  about  the  meanmg  of 
terms  describing  feelings  and  states  of  consciousness; 
and  this  diBparity  of  the  agreement  in  the  two  cases 
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^^      lesdi  US  to  disparage  the  use  of  the  letter  elaaa  of 
—       terms,  and  to  trust  exdudvely  to  the  former,  al* 
MtMtff  though  the  subjective  method  of  obselrvation  has 
•mtka.    been  a  necessary  source  of  the  agreement  attained 
in  the  one  case,  and  is  our  <mly  hope  of  attaining 
greater  agreement  in  the  other.     Again,  the  line 
usually  drawn  between  objects  of  objective  and  sub* 
jective  observation  is  fluctuating  and  oncertain;  men 
are  prone  to  call  an  object,  when  described  in  terms 
the  nieaning  of  which  they  do  not  accept  or  under* 
stand,  an  object  of  subjective  observation,  or  an  ob* 
ject  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  the  describer; 
while  objects  described  in  terms  which  they  do  un* 
derstand,  and  accept  as  at  least  not  self^contradic- 
tory,  they  will  call  objective,  as  objects  which  may 
possibly  exist  in  a  given  case.     For  instance,  a  man 
will  say  he  observes  fear  in  the  faces  of  a  terrified 
mob;  yet  he  sees  only  the  evidences  of  fear,  and  the 
connection  between  the  evidence  and  the  emotion 
evidenced  is  given  only  by  his  own  subjective  ob- 
servation.    The  agreement  of  men  in  the  meaning 
they,  attach  to  any  term  is  the  circumstance  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  determined  them  to  consider 
the  fact  described  by  it  as  a  fact  of  objective  obser* 
vation.     And  in  arriving  at  such  agreement,  where 
it  exists,  we  are  driven  back  upon  ourselves,  upon 
our  subjective  observation,  at  every  step  of  the  pro- 
cess.    Yet  we  are  required  by  the  Positive  school 
of  philosophiers  to  build  upon  this  sandy  foundation, 
to  erect  this  fluctuating  limit  into  a  strict  philo- 
sophical distinction,  and  to  renounce  in  consequence 
the  appeal  to  consciousness  at  the  very  point  where 
agreement  ceases  and  uncertainty  begins,  as  if  it  was 
not  owing  to  this  very  appeal  that  tha.  ^^gj^RxaKo^- 
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at  preftent  existiiig  has  been  fletoally  obtdned.  It  ^jg^^^ 
is  only  by  further  appeals  to  oonscioosiiessi  satgeo-  -— 
tive  observation,  that  the  boundaries  of  agreement  ^ 
can  be  pushed  forward,  and  its  domain  enkrged.  I 
do  not  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  working  with 
the  terms  upon  which  there  is  agreement  ahready, 
but  that  to  enkrge  the  number  of  these  termS|  and 
to  make  new  progress  in  investigating  human  nature, 
which  is  the  problem  of  ethical  analysis,  the  same 
method  must  be  resorted  to  which  has  been  a  con- 
stant condition  of  all  the  previous  advance,  the  com- 
bination of  subjective  with  objective  observation,  in 
provisional  definition,  objective  reasoning  on  pheno* 
menii  external  to  the  observer,  subjective  verifica- 
tion and  interpretation.  To  restrict  enquiry  to  a 
so-called  objective  observation  is  the  most  retroghide 
doctrine  ever  heard  firom  philosophers  who  aim  at 
the  advancement  of  science.  (See  the  remarks,  to 
me  quite  conclusive,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  i.  Chap.  vii.  §  56, 
edit.  1868,  although  I  by  no  meand  adopt  his  mode 
of  using  the  terms  objtetive  and  subjective.) 

13.  Lastly  let  us  recur  to  the  question  with 
which  this  §  commenced,  the  relation  between  Ethic 
studied  subjectively  and  History  studied  objectively. 
History  studied  objectively  alone  is  the  discovery 
and  narration*  of  actions  and  events  as  they  have 
actually  occurred;  and  although  certain  genend  facts 
may  be  demonstrated  about  the  order  of  sequence 
and  recurrence  of  these  phenomena,  there  is  yet  no 
science  of  history  until  this  order  is  shown  to  result 
from  certain  causes,  less  general  than  the  order  as 
a  whole,  which  have  recurred  or  are  capable  of  re- 
currence; thus  producing  parallel  or  analogous  con* 
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okl  sequences  in  different  nations,  or  in  different  sets  of 
—  phenomenal  such  phenomena,  for  instancoi  as  are 
Mtkaitff  contained  in  the  different  sciences.  Thus  Aumste 
Tttio«.  Comte's  Law  of  the  Three  Stated  may  be  regarded 
as  a  generalisation  of  the  course  of  developnient 
.  found,  first,  in  the  different  sciences,  and  secondly, 
in  the  different  branches  of  human  activity  as  well 
as  in  those  of  speculation.  But,  in  the  first  phice, 
such  a  generalisation  of  the  events  of  history,  al- 
though it  completes  the  first  step  towards  a  science 
of  history,  is,  taken  by  itself  to  be  paralleled  with 
such  observations  as  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses, 
in  Astronomy;  observations  which  require  to  be  iar- 
ther  analysed  into  the  forces  and  their  measurements 
which  in  composition  produce  or  result  in  the  curves 
described.  The  astronomy  of  the  solar  system  could, 
not  be  said  to  be  constituted  as  a  science  by  the 
general  obMcrvojlion  of  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
planets.  But  the  further  analysis  of  such  general 
laws  as  that  of  the  Three  States  consists  in  pointing 
out  the  feelings  and  motives  which  have  influenced 
human  action  and  speculation,  so  as  to  produce  the 
result  described  by  the  generalisation.  And  no  doubt 
the  generalisation  itself  was  attained  chiefly  by  the 
consideration  of  such  motives  of  action.  In  other 
words,  this  and  other  such  generalisations  are  both 
effected  originaUy  and  must  be  applied  subsequently 
by  means  of  subjective  observation  combined  with  ob- 
jective. It  is  not  mere  movements  and  configura- 
tions of  physical  objects  that  are  described  by  such 
generalisations,  but  changes  in  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  men,  embodied  in  and  evidenced  by  such 
movements  and  configurations ;  the  actions  and  events 
which  are  generalised  are  phenomena  consisting  of 
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both  physical  and  mental  chan^geSi  of  which  the  lat- 
ter give  significance  to  the  former.  The  motive  and 
the  result  of  eviery  human  action  is  a  feeling,  and 
•  the  events  of  history  are  but  actions  in  combination* 
The  generalisation  therefore  of  the  phenomena  of 
history  requires  completion  by  being  analysed  into 
the;  actions  which  compose  it,  and  by  these  being 
again  analysed  into  their  several  motives  and  re* 
suits.  The  persons  whose  lives  have  made  up  human 
history  did  not  indeed  aim  at  acting  and  reasoning 
so  as  to  produce  tiie  result  described  in  the  Law  of 
the  Three  States,  but  they  acted  from  some  imme- 
diate  motives,  and  for  some  immediate  ends,  which 
have  had  this  as  their  general  result.  The  problem 
of  history  as  a  science  is  to  find,  1st,  what  kind  of 
immediate  motives  these  were,  and  2d,  what  were  the 
intermediate  steps  between  the  so  motived  actions  of 
the  individuals  and  the  general  result  described  by 
that  Law.  The  connection  between  such  immediate 
motives  and  intermediate  steps,  the  m^ia  axiomata 
of  history,  are  the  kind  of  results  which  are  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  politician  and  statesman  in  forming 
judgments  to  guide  future  policy ;  such  judgments 
as  may  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  De 
Tocqueville.  But  the  motives  and  feelings  of  indi* 
viduals  can  only  be  known  to  others  by  objective 
observation  interpreted  and  verified  by  subjective. 
Ethic,  then,  is  no  less  the  complement  of  History 
studied  objectively  than  History  is  of  Ethic  studied 
subjectively;  and  the  necessary  complement  of  both 
is  the  study  of  the  physical  environment  and  phy- 
sical organisation.  (See  on  the  whole  subject  of  this 
§  Book  vi.  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  espe« 
cially  Chapters  ix.  and  x.,  6th  edit.) 
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§  6. 1.  Let  OS  now  enter  more  cloeety'  upon  the 
method  which  Metaphysic  follows  in  applying  its 
Jj^^  subjective  observation  to  the  phenomena  of  Ethic. 
•  Metaphysic  claims  for  this  method  that  it  is  equally 
positive  with  the  objective  method,  that  is,  demon* 
strates  facts  which  are  equally  verifiable  with  the 
facts  demonstrated  by  the  objective  method.  The 
guarantee  of  this  consists  in  its  strict  application  of 
the  distinction  between  first  and  second  intentionS| 
that  is,  between  things  as  perceived  directly  by  con* 
sciousness  and  things  described  in  comparison  with 
other  things  by  general  names.  (^^Timo  and  Space** 
§  10.)  This  distinction  is  the  logical  comer-stone  of 
Metaphysic,  which  primarily  deals  only  with  things 
as  they  are  to  consciousness  alone,  not  in  their  second 
intentions  or  general  descriptions.  .  A  general  term 
reasoned  on  by  itself  is  at  once  eo  ipso  elevated  into 
an  abstract  entity.  For  instance,  time,  space,  mat- 
ter, are  such  general  terms  which  might  be  reasoned 
on  by  themselves  and  made  into  entities  though  ab- 
stractions; but  instead  of  this  Metaphysic  deals  always 
with  the  things  containing  these  abstractions,  ana- 
lyses the  phenomena  in  which  they  are  combined, 
using  the  terms^  time,  space,  and  matter,  solely  to 
fix  and  connote  the  features  which  are  actually  per- 
ceived in  the  phenomena.  The .  ontological  philo- 
sophers, on  tlie  other  hand,  not  having  drawn  the 
distinction  in  question,  always  use  such  abstract  and 
descriptive  terms,  words  of  second  uitention,  as  con* 
noting  independent  tliiugn,  and  in  this  way  jiiako 
entities  df  abstractions.  Fmitencss  and  infiniteness, 
unity  and  plurality,  being  and  not-being,  pos^bility 
and  actuality,  thought  and  intuition,  and  many  more 
such  terms,  are  reasoned  on  as  if  they  were  plieno- 
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menft  instead  of  being  descripticms  of  pheoomoia ;      bomk  l 

and  thus  the  descripticm  becomes  an  entity,  and  phi-        

losophy  an  ontology.    See  an  instance  in  Schelling*s  WmM  avcMi 

Bruno^  Werke,  voL  iv.  Abth.  1.    The  same  was  shown 

at  some  length  in  respect  to  HegeFs  Logic  in  ^  Time 

and  Space''  §  45.     Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that 

Metnphysic  approaches  phenomena  from  the  subjec* 

tive  side,  the  &ct  that  it  keeps  steady  to  phenomena 

in  their  first  intention,  that  is,  to  phenomena  as  they 

are  perceived,  renders  it  as  positive  and  verifiable 

as  objective  science. 

a.  But  does  not  the  Metaphysician  claim  to  con* 
struct  the  World  out  of  his  consciousness  ?  This  is 
the  most  usual  objection.  Most  certainly  he  does 
not,  in.  the  sense  of  constructing  it  a  priori  out  of 
abstract  descriptions  of  phenomena.  This  is  the 
ontological  method.  The  metaphjrsician  bases  him* 
self  on  perceived  phenomena,  experience,  alone.  The 
grain  of  truth  in  th^  objection  fe,  that  the  metaphy* 
sician  approaches  phenomena  from  the  subjective 
side,  appeisding  to  experience  to  verify  the  (act  which 
he  asserts,  namely,  that  all  phenomena  are  subjec- 
tive as.  well  as  objective.  How  else  indeed  could 
they  be  verified;  is  not  all  verification  an  appeal  to 
subjective  perception, — look  ai^d  isee,  hear,  touch, 
measure,  and  so  on,  all  of  them  subjective  acts  ?  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  usual  division  and  separation 
of  the  world  into  two  compartments,  mind  here, 
objects  there,  which  makes  verification,  logically 
speaking,  impossible,  and  at  the  same  lime  intro- 
duces an  absolute  existence,  unknowable  as  well  as 
unkno\vn,  behind  phenomena.  For  suppose,  to  take 
an  instance,  I  am  looking  at  a  tree ;  if  you  tell  me 
that  what  I  see  is  determined  partly  by  my  own 
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BoosL      ccmstiitatioii  of  nerve  or  of  mindi  and  is  no  real  in* 
—       dication  of  what  the  external  cause  is  like  which  pro* 
Mtetkii  duces  the  effect  of  a  tred  on  tnci  or  appears  as  a  tree 
"^^^      to  mci  your  arguments  moke  the  phenomenal  tree,  the 
thing  wliich  is  denoted  by  the  ntune  tree,  unreali  and 
at  the  same  time  refer  me  to  something  behind,  or 
below,  or  previous  to,  the  tree,  which  is  both  more 
reid  than  it  and  unknowable  by  me.    You  tell  me 
in  one  breath  to  busy  myself  only  with  phenomena 
and  only  with  the  unreal.    Con  such  a  method  de* 
serve  the  name  of  positive?    To  the  metaphysician 
however  the  phenomena  are  the  realities. — Then  as 
to  verification;  is  the  verification  which  you  hav^  in 
vjewa  verification  of  the  relation  between  the  phe* 
nomena  and  their  unknowable  cause,  or  between  the 
phenomena  themselves?    Of  course  the  latter,  as  we 
both  agree.     Is  not  then,  according  to  your  view, 
the  verification  not  only  comparatively  unreal,  but 
(real  or  unreal)  also  subjective  in  the  same  way  as 
tlie  first  observed  phenomena  were  which  are  now 
verified?    I  conclude  therefore  that,  so  long  as  it  ia 
phenomena  alone  which  are  observed  and  examined, 
these  are  equally  capable  of  verification  by  the  sub- 
jective as  by  the  objective  method. 

3.  In  arguing  as  above  I  do  not  clidm  for  Meta- 
j^ysic  that  it  has  not  taken  new  ground,  or  is  en- 
forcing only  what  it  has  always  urged.  Some  old 
ground  has  been  abandoned,  namely,  Ontology;  for 
Metaphysic  had  not  till  lately  separated  itself  fix>m 
Ontology,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  done  so  but 
under  the  influence  expositive  science,  and  especially, 
at  least  if  I  may  speak  of  myself,  of  the  works. of 
Auguste  Comte.  His  writings  will  be  prized,  and 
his  name  honoured,  by  all  seekers  after  truth.    But 
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I  think  that  in  the  dd  oomp(Hiiid  tttractx^  bmkl 

logy  and  metephyaie  there  were  truth^i  which  were       — 

not  and  are  not  now  recognised  by  the  poutiTe  iM^^tMi 

•chool«|  truths  which  can  be  aeparatcd  and  made  the 

basis  of  a  sjrstcmatic  and  verifiable  stnicturei  which 

structure  is  or  will  be  Metaphysic    The  first  step 

to\vards  thiS|  in  this  country  at  least|  was  taken  in 

1841  by  the  late  Prof,  Ferrier,  in  a  short  paper  to 

be  found  in  his  RemiunSi  voL  iL,  entitled  The  Crisis 

of  Modem  Speculation*     Yet  even  he  afterwards 

wrote  as  an  Ontologist    I  claim  then  for  Aletaphydc 

not  only  that  it  is  a  verifiable,  but  also  that  it  is  an 

advancmg  study.    It  must  not  be  thought,  because 

the  objects  which  are. proper  to  it  are  universal  and 

necessary,  being  the  elements  of  all  phenomena,  that 

the  mode  of  conceiving  these  objects,  the  theories 

about  them,  are  therefore  bound  to  be  stationary. 

I  see  no  connection  bet\vcen  these  two  things.    Ale* 

iaphysic  advances  in  dependence  on  the  advance  of 

the  special  sciences;  its  method  alone,  subjective 

observation  of  the  elements  of  phenomena  logically 

and  not  empirically  separable, .  is  what  it  retains  as 

its  constant  distinguishing  characteristic 

4.  The  need  for  Metaphysic,  as  the  complement 
of  the  special  sciences,  and  as  their  logical  basis,  may 
be  brought  to  a  very  simple  test  If  the  elements 
of  phenomena,  which  Metaphysic  speaks  of,  are  uni* 
versally  present  in  combination  and  yet  only  lofpc* 
ally  discernible,  as  is  maintained,  then  they  ought 
to  be  discernible  in  the  simplest  and  ultimate  objects 
which  are  known  to  physical  science,  out  of  which 
the  physical  sciences  construct  their  hjrpotheses  and 
explain  their  (acts,  or  into  which  they  resdve  them 
analytically.     Now  there  are  two  things  which  at 
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aTL*      thepreaent  day  are  regarded  by  phyiicht%  I 
^^  -—       almost  unanimoaalyi  as  such  ultimate  aud  s 

Jr«^te0rii  objectSi  namely,  Atoms  and  Force.     What 
atom?    It  is  an  extremely  minute  body,  si 
shape  not  agreed  upon,  but  &r  smaller  in  si: 
to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  yet  still  occ 
spsce  in  three  dimensions,  and  capable  of  al 
our  sense  of  touch  were  thoit  sense  sufficientl) 
just  as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  our  sense  c 
had  we  sufficient  visual  energy.    In  short,  ai 
is  imagined  like  a  grain  of  dust  extremely  r 
in  i^» .  I  ho{)c  physicists  will  j^ardon  my  i 
nical  phraseology*    Now  what  I  wnmt  to  poi 
,is,  thi&t' the  qualities  of  visibility  and  tangibil 
not  altered  in  kind  by  this  extreme  reduction  i 
The  .grain  of  diist  is  a  presentation,  the  atoi 
representation  or  nicntiU  image ;  this  is  th< 
difference.     It  still  occupies  space  in  three  < 
sions,  and  still  contains  tangible  and  visible  qui 
we  picture  ourselves  seeing  and  touching  it    i 
occupies  some  duration  of  time,  since  to  exist 
time  is  not  to  exist  at  all.    Here  then  is  the 
of  feeling,  or  matter,  with  space  and  tune,  or 
which  are  the  metaphysical  elements  of  the  em 
or  complete  object,  the  atom.     In  other  wore 
ultimate  element  of  the  physical  sciences  is  an 
metaphysically  into  elements  which  are  only 
ally  separable;   and  'subjectively  is  the  prodi 
imagination  working  on  the  perceptions  of 
and  tangible  objects  of  presentative  experience 
5.  Again  as  to  Force.     I  think  I  shall  1 
contradicted  in  saying  that  no  physicist  con 
force  apart  from  atoms,  or  from  molecules,  or 
masses,  except  by  way  of  logical  abstraction,    j 
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thWi  would  be  conceiTed  m  motioti  or  change  in     !■ 
atomi  or  betweoi  thenii  in  molecules  or  between      ^ 
tkell^  kmasaet  or  between  them;  as  niotioii  if  tqpaoe  juJ 
is  involved  as  well  as  time;  as  chnnge  of  condition  if     ^ 
time  alone  is  involved,  and  a  single  atom  envisaged, 
though  even  this  would  seem  to  involve  imagining 
the  atom  itself  distinguiahed  into  parts.    But  change 
of  condition  in  hurger  masses  mvolves  space  as  well 
as  time,  and  is  change  of  configuration,  or  motion 
of  parts.     The  conception  of  rest,  the  negation  of 
motion,  is  a  compbund  conception;  it  is  the  equi« 
librium  produced  by  two  or  more  forces  working  in 
opposite  directions ;  it  is  not  the  absence  of  motion, 
but  the  balance  of  more  motions  than  one*     The 
terms  statical  and  dynamical  are  therefore  terms  of 
method,  signifying  the  adoption  of  a  point  of  ^lew 
or  a  starting  point  in  the  treatment  of  the  phcno* 
mena,    (See  Mr.  Grove's  Correlation  of  PhyidcKil 
Forces,  and  esp.  page  206«7|  Sd  edition.) 

6.  If  this,  though  untechnically  stated,  is  correct,  * 
what  does  it  amount  to  but  saying  that  force  is  the 
combination  of  new  time^  and  space  relations  with 
what  we  had  already  before  us  in  the  conception  of 
single  atoms ;  for  some  time  and  space  relations  we 
had  already  in  them  ?  WTien,  therefore,  the  physi- 
cist has  reached  his  ultimate  and  simplest  elements, 
atoms  and  force,  or  change  in  time  and  sptice  rela* 
tions  of  atoms,  he  has  not  reached  what  is  absolutely 
ultimate  and  simplest,  even  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes;  he  has  not  gone  so  £Eir  in  analysis  as  our  know- 
ledge enables  him  to  do,  for  he  can  still  distinguish 
the  logically  separable  elements,  which  compose  his 
ultimata,  just  as  much  as  they  compose  the  obvious 
perceptions  and  presentations  of  daily  life.  The 
rou  I.  *  B 
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MLt  ar^ment  does  not  rest  only  upon  the  fiust  that  the 
!!l^  representation  of  an  atom  is  formed  by  imagination 
'tetkii  fix>m  the  presentation  of  visible  and  tangible  objectSi 
'^^  but  also  on  the  circumstance  that  both  presentation 
and  representation  can  be  analysed  into  the  same 
logically  separable  elements^ 

7.  Metaphysic,  then,  digs  down  deeper  into  phe- 
nomena than  physical  science  does ;  deeper  in  one 
direction  at  least ;  for  the  method  of  physical  science 
which  analyses  phenomena  into  minute  empirical 
portions,  atoms  and  their  movements,  is  deep  in 
another  sense  or  direction,  not  entered  on  at  all  by 
metaphysic.  If  however  the  physicist  could  show/ 
either  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences,  atoms  and  their  movements,  were  not  far- 
ther distinguishable  into  metaphysical  elements,  logic- 
ally but  not  empirically  separable  from  each  other ; 
or  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  metaphysic,  feelings, 
time,  iind  space,  were  empirical  or  complete  objects, 
such  as  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  physic  ; — ^then, 
in  cither  case,  the  logical  priority  of  metaphysic  to 
physic,  in  dealing  with  phenomena  from  the  subjec- 
tive side,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  But  to  show 
that  atoins  cannot  be  conceived  without  force,  nor 
force  without  atoms,  is  merely  to  show  that  the 
metaphysical,  conception,  of  elements  only  logically 
separable  from  each  other,  has  a  wider  application 
than  merely  to  the  phenomena  of  metaphysic,  namely, 
to  physical  science  itself ;  for  it  would  be  showing 
the  ultimate  elements  of  physic  to  be  still  more 
complex  than  they  have  been  here  supposed  to  be. 
Again  it  is  often  said  that  the  conception  of  pure 
force,  or  force  as  a  cause  of  motion,  is  subjective, 
but  that  motion,  the  effect,  is  objective.     The  latter 
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is  then  regarded  as  the  object  of  phyncal  aciencei 
aad  the  former  relegated  to  some  metaphyirical  limba 
But  the  fiu^  iS|  that  force,  when  conceived  as  such 
a  ^^  cause''  of  motion,  is  conceived  as  objectively  ex- 
isting, and  as  much  by  the  physicist  as  by  the  meta* . 
physician,  and  equally  unprofitably  by  both,  since  it 
is  nothing  but  motion  itself  coimted  over  again; 
while  on  tlie  other  hand  motion  is  conceived  and 
analysed  subjectively  as  miich  as  objectively,  by  the 
metaphysician  as  much  as  by  the  physicist,  and  pro* 
fitiably  by  both  to  the  extent  that  each  deals  with  it 
In  short  there  are.no  notions  and  no  objects  which 
are  exclusively  objective  or  exclusively  subjective ; 
none  which  are  exclusively  objects  either  of  phjrsic 
or  of  metaphysic.  It  is  not  in  this  empiricd  way 
that  the  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

§  7.  I.  While  the  method  of  subjective  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  all  phenomena  without  exception, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  objective,  the  moment  in 
which  we.  pass  from  observing  presentations  to  observ- 
ing representations,  that  is,  repetitions  in  the  mind  of 
things  actually  seen,  heard,  or  felt,  that  moment  the 
subjective  method  remains  to  a  great  extent  the  only 
one  available  or  useful  to  any  purpose.  But  to  what 
precise  extent  is  it  the  only  one  available  ?  Precisely 
to  the  extent  that  generaJ  agreement  has  not  been 
effSscted  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
the  representations  are  described;  and  the  imme- 
diate  purpose  of  the  method  is  to  observe  and  de- 
scribe the  representations  so  accurately  that  others 
may  recognise  their  accuracy,  and  have  the  same 
fixed  and  definite  thoughts  and  feelings  called  up 
by  the  same  words.  There  are  many  representations 
which  are  already  in  this  condition;  for  instance, 
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*J»      tho8e  of  many  past  events  in  history,  say  the  ezecu- 
J-       tion  of  Charles  L     All  men  attach  the  same  mean- 
^    ing  to  the  words  describing  such  events,  so  as  to 
^*^      have  the  same  pictures  in  their  minds  when  the 
words  are  heard.    But  there  is  much  even  in  a  re- 
presentation of  this  sort  which  is  not  fixed,  namely, 
the  feelings  of  the  actors  in  the  event  described.    No 
description  can  be  supposed  to  give  these  with  per- 
fect certainty  and  delinitencss.     The  cause  of  this  is, 
that  neither  those  who  have  described  such  events 
nor  we  who  read  the  descriptions  have  had  a  logic 
of  feelings  sufficiently  accurate,  or  supplied  with  such 
minutely  appropriated  terms,  as  to  catch  and  fix  * 
them  in  a  narintive  which  all  persons  should  under* 
stand.     Generally  we  may  say,  that,  wlicn  the  re- 
presentation which  is  examined  or  described  is  a 
representation  of  sohicthing  that  has  been  or  can 
be  an  object  of  presentation  to  the  external  scnsc^s, 
then  there  may  bo  ngreonient  as  to  the  nicaning  of 
the  words  describing  it,  and  the  method  may  be. 
predominantly  objective,  the  subjective  aspect  of  it 
ceasing  to  attract  attention.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  representation  is  of  an  emotion,  or  pas- 
sion,  or  desire,  attaching  to  such  external  objects, 
there,  the  immediate  question  being  as  to  the  par- 
ticular  feeling  involved  in  thein,  and  this  being  the 
matter  to  bo  settled  and  brought  to  a  doHnition,  the 
subjective  method,  timt  of  observing  the  subjective 
aspect  of  the  phenomena,  becomes  of  itself,  owing  to 
that  ver}'  circumstance,  prominent  and  attractive  of 
the  attention. 

2.  Thete  is  then  no  ^^hard  and  fast  line"  between 
the  methods  of  subjective  and  objective  observation; 
both  keep  the  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  phenomena;  > 
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but  while  all  observationf  and  methodical  obaenrar 
lioa  which  is  reasoning,  iuasmach  as  it  belongs  to 
and  is  exercised  by  beings  who  have  reflected^  who 
are  self-conscious  and  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  objects  of  their  thoughts,  is  necessarily  both  ob* 
jective  and  subjective  at  once,  the  objective  aspect 
of  the  observation  is  then  first  prominent,  in  any 
object-matter,  when  the  definition  and  analysis  of 
the  object  has  been  agreed  upon  and  expressed  by 
definite  terms;  in  effecting  which,  while  agreement 
is  yet  being  arrived  at,  the  subjective  aspect  is  the 
prominent  one.  The  possibility  of  changing  into  the 
objective  method  is  a  proof  that  the  subjective  work 
has  been  done. 

3.  Now  in  the  history  of  events,  the  historian's 
first  task  is  to  discover  what  events  ohd  how  have 
actually  taken  place,  or  have  been  presentations  to 
the  actora  in  thorn;  this  being  done,  there  is  a  wide 
field  loft  .for  the  intorpri'tution  of  those  events,  assign- 
ment of  their  emotional  meaning  both  to  the  actors 
and  for  ourselves;  and  here  is  needed,  as  the  first 
step,  a  logic  or  analysis  of  feeling,  which  as  yet  the 
subjective  method  can  alone  supply.  Similarly  in 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the  first  task  of 
the  physiologist  is  to  show  what  the  structure  and 
functions  of  tlie  nervous  system  arc,  and  what  actions 
dofinitc'Iy  take  place  in  it;  and  again,  this  biding 
done,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  assignment  of  the 
definite  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  depend  upon 
those  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  here  again 
is  needed  as  the  first  step  the  same  analysis  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  supplied  as  yet  only  by  the  sub- 
jective method.  So  that,  while  there  is  one  field  of 
enquiry  which  at  present  is  only  open  to  the  sub- 
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jective  method,  yet  this  standi  between,  and  in  doae 
connection  with,  the  two  Bcicnces  of  history  and  phy- 
siology,  each  employing  the  objective  method.    This 
^J^     subjective  enquiry  consists  in  the  anal3rsis  and  classic 
fication  of  feelings  and  thoughts,  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness; amd  is  the  analytic  part  of  Ethic.    Our 
efTorts  must  be  directed  to  bring  this  object-matter 
up  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  treated  objectively, 
that  is,  expressed  in  minutely  appropriate  terms  with 
definite  and  acknowledged  meanings ;  and  not  until 
thb  has  been  done,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
done,  can  the  complete  or  connected  treatment  of  the 
three  branches,  history,  physiology,  ethic,  be  taken  * 
in  hand     Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  supposed 
that  ethic  makes  pretension  to  settle  single-handed 
questions  of  practice,  whether  of  individuals  or  of 
societies;  questions  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
united  branches,  treated  in  connection  as  parts  of  a 
great  systematic  whole.     To  prescribe  political  or 
social  duties,  for  instance,  can  only  be  done  by  such 
a  combined  science,  and  so  much  the  more  imper- 
fectly the  more  imperfect  is  any  one  of  the  three 
branches,  and  the  more  imperfegt  their  combination. 
Till  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  such  a  com- 
bined science,  moral  and  legal,  social  and  political, 
national  and  international,  codes  and  oi'dinances  are 
more  or  less  tentative,  more  or  less  on  trial.    In  the 
present  work  I  miike  this  attempt  only,  namely,  to 
bring  up  one  of  the  three  branches,  ethic,  to  the  ob- 
jective state,  or  to  make  it  more  capable  than  it  is 
at  present  of  objective  treatment. 

.  4.  The  method  therefore  is  not  only  subjective 
but  analytic.  I  make  no  pretence  at  demonstration, 
c*xcept  in  the  sense  in  which  a  physiologist  is  said  ' 
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to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  a  tissue,  when  he 
describes  what  he  has  seen  through  his  microscq>e. 
The  greatest  differences  of  opinion  may  and  do  exist 
as  to  what  is  ^^  demonstrated''  by  the  microscope  in 
such  tissues ;  yet  this  is  ho  reason  against  examining 
them  in  that  way.  Only  by  repeated  observationSi 
under  different  modes  of  preparation,  by  different 
observers,  and  under  more  and  more  powerful  mi- 
croscopes,  can  agreement  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
facts  really  to  be  seen.  So  it  is  also  with  the  sub* 
jective  observation  of  feelings  and  thoughts.  The 
present  disagreement  is  no  reason  against  empIo3dng 
renewed  observation.  The  demand  that  we  should 
assert  nothing  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  some 
already  certain  proposition  is  a  demand  which  does 
not  recognise  the  early  stage  at  which  the  enquiry 
at  present  stands,  and  one  which  would  launch  us 
at  once  into  an  ontological  method,  since  at  present 
we  know  little  beyond  the  meanings,  necessarily 
vague  by  themselves,  of  the  general  terms  describing 
the  phenomena.  The  analysis  of  these  general  terms 
must  be-  given  first  by  the  analysis  of  the  pheno* 
mena  whieh  they  describe ;  and,  to  carry  on  the 
figure,  the  microscope  to  be  employed  is  that  offered 
by  metaphysic  in  her  distinction  between  the  formal 
and  material  elements  of  phenomena,  taken  in  their 
first  intention. 


Ml 
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Past  L  Tki  Swan  avo  Ssmufioiii. 

Piummquo  Toliiii|uii 
^BUiorium  Mnium  atqua  auni  timidiois  igiitmi. 

VligiL 

§  8.  1.  Thx  task  immediately  before  us  is  no  less 
than  to  arrange  the  mass  of  feelings,  which  consti- 
tute the  material  element  in  the  subjective  aspect  , 
of  the  world  of  man  and  of  nature,  according  to 
their  natural  kinds  and  relations  to  each  other.  The 
instruments  with  which  this  task. is  to  be  attempted 
are,  .^rst,  those  distinctions  which  have  been  already 
established  as  applicable  to  such  objects,  namely,  the 
distinction  between  the  formal  and  material  elements 
in  consciousness,  tliat  between  the  two  great  modes 
of  consciousness,  direct  and  rdflective,  and  that  be- 
tween the  different  degrees  of  development  or  com- 
plexity in  different  stages  of  experience,  namely, 
presentation,  representation,  and  imaginative  repre- 
sentation, which  apply  to  both  modes  of  direct  and    * 
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reflective  consQiousness;  and  secondly^  such  general 
dUtinctions  in  the  material  element|  the  feelinga 
themselves,  as  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  comprehensive,  such  as,  first,  the  distinc* 
tions  between  the  feelings  themselves,  as  sight  and 
sound,  taste  and  smcU,  love  and  hatred,  and,  secondly, 
such  as  the  disthiction  between  feelings  which  have 
a  special  aiid  definite  character  of  their  own,  which 
they  never  lose,  and  feelings  which,  while  they  never 
exist  separately,  will  combine  with  or  enter  into  any 
others  and,  on  so  doing,  take  upon  them  a  colour 
from  those  with  which  they  combine;  to  which  latter 
class  belong  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  sense  of  efibrt 
with  its  derivatives.  The  applicability  however  of 
all  these  distinctions  can  only  be  shown  by  their 
proving  themselves  cajmble,  in  the  event,  of  serving 
to  arrange  the  phenomena  in  a  complete  and  satis* 
*  factory  mamier;  for  the  method  is  not  pure  deduc* 
tion,  but  examination  of  an  already  existing  complex 
object 

a.  The  mass  of  feelings  is  thus  traversed  by  a 
number  of  distinctions  which  are  the  first  outlines 
of  its  classification  and  analysis;  but  these  distino* 
tions  cross  each  other,  so  that  what  is  entirely  in- 
eluded  in  one  category  of  one  of  the  distinctions  b 
either  only  partly  included,  or  included  along  with 
something  else,  in  a  similar  category  of  some  other 
distinction.  For  instance,  the  distinction  of  presen* 
tation  and  representation  senses  to  distinguish  sen- 
sation from  emotion,  but  the  distinction  between 
general  and  special  feelings,  that  is,  between  plea- 
sure, pain,  and  efibrt,  oh  one  side,  and  such  feelings 
OS  hunger,  warmth,  love,  anger,  on  the  other,  applies 
equally  to  both  sensations  and  emotions;   that  is, 
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MKi.  there  is  efforti  pain,  and  }ilea8are,  in  aenaationa  aa 
^■^^  well  aa  in  emotions,  without  destroying  their  re* 
i^  apective  sensational  and  emotional  character.  There 
will  arise,  therefore,  side  by  side  with  the  distinction 
into  sensation  and  emotion,  a  further  distinction  into 
sensations  which  either  contain  or  exclude  pleasure, 
pain,  or  effort,  and  emotions  which  either  contmn 
or  exclude  the  some;  or,  in  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  threefold  distinction,  into  sensation,  emotion, 
and  those  states,  which  whether  sensational  or  emo* 
tional  indude  pleasure,  (min,  or  effort,  the  third 
category  excluding  stiites  which  are  emotion  or  son* 
sation  merely,  and  letting  them  fall  back  into  one' 
or  other  of  the  two  former  categories. 

3*  But,  in  attempting  the  application  of  these  dis* 
Unctions,  which  of  Uiem  is  to  be  employed  first  and 
laid  at  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  others?  It 
can  be  no  other  than  the  distinction  between  pre* 
sentation  and  representation;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
this  distinction  gives  at  once  the  ground  of  the  po* 
pular  and  ciurcnt  and  most  fundamental  distinction 
into  sensation  and  emotion,  or,  as  it  is  usually  colled, 
physical  and  moral,  bodily  and  mental,  outer  and 
inner,  feeling.  All  those  feelings  which  do  not  re* 
quire  any  representation  as  a  groundwork  or  frame* 
work  in  which  to  arise,  or  upon  which  to  be  super* 
induced,  are  coincident  with  sensations ;  all  those 
which  do  require  a  representation  or  memory  of  past 
sensations  in  order  to  arise  are  emotions.  In  la}ing 
this  distinction,  then,  at  the  foundation  of  our  ana* 
lysis  we  sliall  be  following  the  beaten  track,  and  re* 
ceived  method  of  regarding  the  question,  which  in 
this  case  will  be  found  to  have  the  warrant  of  rea*. 
aom    In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  other  of  the 
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distincdoni  mentaoned  which  is  directly  and  at  firtk 
applicable;  the  dirtinctioii  of  fiyrm  and  matter  i^^ea 
to  every  state  of  consciousness  alikci  and  consequently 
it  could  only  be  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  either 
of  these  elements  in  any  given  case  which  could  cause 
it  to  be  classed  under  one  or  the  other  category; 
but  such  a  greater  or  less  degree,  or  predominance^ 
of  either  element  can  only  be  judged  of  when  the 
states  themselves  have  been  already  ranged  in  some 
classification,  and  distinguished   although   roughly 
from  each  other*    Again,  the  distinction  between  re* 
ileotivo  and  direct  modes  of  consciousness  i«  in  itself 
subordinate  to  Uie  distinction  between  presentation 
and  representation,  since  reflection  is  one  mode  of 
the  latter ;  this  distinction,  then,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  classification  of  the  feelings  fidling 
under  representation,  that  is,  of  the  emotions,  but 
not  of  the  feelings  as  a  wh(4e.    If  however  we  turn 
to  the  other  class  of  distinctions,  distinctions  in  the 
matter  of  feeling  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dif* 
ferences  between  special  feelings  are  indeed  imme- 
diately discernible,  but,  from  their  being  the  last 
specialities,  ri  Mof  Jbuurtm^  of  experience,  are  rather 
the  matter  to  be  classed  than  the  ground  of  dassifi* 
cation;  since  it  is  the  very  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
these  specialities  of  feeling  which  causes  us  to  under^ 
take  the  task  of  analysis  and  classification.     As  to 
the  remaining  distinction,  between,  general  or  per- 
vading feelings,  pleasure,  pain,  and  effort,  and  special 
feelings  per\7ided  by  them,  it  is  true  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  broad  and  sound  and  obvious;  but  it 
neither  leads  us  to  anything  further  than  itself^  nor 
becomes  the  ground  of  fiirther  distinctions  to  be  de- 
veloped out  of  it  As  the  distinction  between  form 
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and  matter  could  make  no  begimiing  of  a  clamfica* 

tbn,  so  tMs  can  make  bo  progress  towards  one,  but 

jM^  remains  in  itself  as  an  obser\*ed  general  fact  See 
on  iJcasuro  and  {^ain  in  tliis  respect  Prof*  Bain^  The 
Emotions  and  the  WHl,  Chap*  ii«  Sd  eil  The  dis- 
tinction  of  presentation  and  representation  on  tlie 
other  hand  produces  but  of  itself  the-  further  dis^ 
tinction  of  direct  and  reflective  representation!  which 
exhausts  the  whole  field  of  consciousness. 

§  9.  I.  We  obtain  thus  for  our  first  step  towards 
analysis  and  classification  of  feelings  the  following 
scheme :» 

Presentations  or  Sensations. 

The  first  thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  examine  and 
arrange  the  sensations,  or  feelings  which  consist  of 
-  presentative  perceptions  only,  at  the  same  time  show- 
ii^gf  by  the  application  of  the  dbtinction  between 
general  or  pervading  and  s}iecial  or  pervaded  feel- 
ings, how  they  are  connected  with  and  pass  over  into 
representations  and  emotions.  In  presentative  per- 
ception there  are  always  the  two  clenlents  of  form 
and  matter;  and  this  distinction  mil  now  serve  us 
to  carry  on  the  analysis,  if  we  attend  to  the  modes 
of  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  form,  time  and 
space,  with  matter,  and  to  the  preponderance  of  one 
or  of  the  other  element.  The  lowest^  as  they  are 
called,  and  simplest  states  of  consciousness  are  those 
in  which  time  alone  and  not  space  is  found,  and  in 
which  also  there  is  no  other  distinction  between  the 
portions  of  time  but  simple  duration.  What  states 
are  those  in  which  these  conditions  are  alone. ob- 
servable?   They  are  those  feelings  which  are  called 
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ofganici  or  •yatoniio  to  adopt  Mr«  Leires*  term;  and 
wUch  are  metaphysicallj  distmguiBhed  oply  by  m 
special  difference  in  their  matter^  or  in  kind,  and 
[^ysiologically  by  the  different  orgnns  or  parts  of 
tlie  body  or  nervous  system  to  which  they  belong* 
Accordinglvi  this  first  great  group  of  s\^temie  sen« 
sations  may  be  distinguislied  into  the  Allowing  sob- 
groups ;  see  Prof.  Bain*s  clas^cation  in  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellecti  Book  L  Chap.  iL,  to  which  I  am 
much  indebted : 

I.  Sensations  of  the  digestive  organs;  among 
otherS|  relish,  disgust^  nausea,  hunger, 
thirst,  satiety. 

a.  Sensations  of  the  nutritive  and  circulatory 
oigans;  among  othersi  activity,  inanition, 
impeded  circuktion,  active  circulation, 
parchedness,  moisture. 

3.  Sensations  of  the  respiratory  organs;  among 

others^  active  respiration,  impeded  respir* 
ation,  oppression  or  stifling. 

4.  Sensations  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

5.  Sensations  of  the  muscles ;   among  otherS| 

of  degree  and  different,  kinds  of  their 
exertion,  e.g.  in  lifting  weights,  walking 
and  mo\dng  limbs. 

6.  Sensations  of  the  nerves  themselves;  among 

others,  dejection  or  depression,  taodivm 
viUb^  energetic  action  of  nerves,  health, 
liveliness,  dizziness,  fainting. 

7.  Sensus  communis  ;   among  others,  feeling 

of  pressure,  sharp  pressure  or  pushing, 
pricking,  tickling,  of  a  blow^  of  cutting, 
lesion,  ache  dull  or  acute,  heat  and  coId« 
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^^      Two  Bensations  here  enamerated  under  kdsob  com* 
IJ^i-      muniS|  namely,  pressure  and  temperature,  or  heat 
and  cold,  are  sometimes  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
special  sense  of  touch,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
the  same  organ,  nerves  with  their  peripheral  ends 
distributed  to  the  surface  of  the  external  skin,  and 
that  accordingly  superficial  extension  in  space  is  al- 
ways involved  in  the  sensation.     Heat  and  cold,  it 
is  said,  are  not  felt  As  such,  but  only  as  pain,  when 
applied  to  the  course  of  a  nerve;  only  when  applied 
to  its  extremity  are  they  felt  as  heat  and  cold,  and 
then  they  contain  also  some  perception  of  superficial 
extension.    The  same  is  said  of  those  low  degrees  of* 
pressure  which  do  not  call  forth  muscular  exertion. 
(Prof.  Funke's  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic,  §  180.  4th 
ed.)     And  both  of  them  combine  immediately,  like 
other  sensations  of  touch,  with  a  Yorstellung,  or  per- 
ception of  an  external  object,  or,  as  I  should  say, 
with  the  perception  of  a  "  remote"  object     There 
are  however  dbtinct  sensations  when  pressure,  heat, 
or  cold,  are  felt  internally,  and  these  distinct  sensa- 
tions will  perhaps  be  best  classed  under  sensus  com- 
munis.   Touch  is  involved  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  nerve  extremities,  and,  in  the  case  of  pressure, 
muscular  sensation  seems  also  inseparable.    All  we 
can  do  here  is  to  distinguish  inseparable  elements  in. 
a  complex  sensation.     But  heat  and  cold,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  nerve  extremities,  are  so  different  in 
quality  or  kind  of  sensation  from  the  other  sensations 
of  touch,  that  we  must  at  any  rate  assign  them  a 
separate  and  intermediate  place  between  that  and  the 
sensus  communis.     They  are  of  the  some  sensational 
or  material  character  ns  sensations  of  ache  or  lesion, 
cutting  or  pricking,  but  at  the  same  time  have  super-  • 
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fidal  extenrioQ  in  thenii  owing  to  their  af^IieatioQ      bmkl 
at  the  extremities  of  the  nerve  in  sldn  surfiioe.    Sen*  ,  Tj^i 
gas  communis,  then,  I  concave  as  a  group  of  distinct        'fk  ^ 
sensations  which  have  no  peculiar  group  of  nerves     i»ni?r« 
appropriated  to  them.    The  sensations  are  dbtinct, 
but  not  their  organs. 

a.  These  seven  groups,  or  eight  if  we  treat  heat 
and  cold  apart,  may  be  also  distinguished  among 
themselves  by  reference  to  their  continuance  or  in- 
termittence.  Th6  second,  third,  and  sixth  group  are 
continuous;  there  is  always,  except  in  sleep,  some 
state  of  feeling  present  to  us,  belonging  to  each  of 
these  groups,  though  it  may  be  a  Very  dim  feeling. 
The  other  groups  are  intertnittont;  it  is  only  when 
the  organs  are  in  ce^rtain  states  that  the  sensations 
belonging  to  these  groups  arise.  The  seventh  group 
is  potentially  continuous,  that  is,  we  may  have  the 
feelings  belonging  to  it  at  any  moment,  if  the  appro* 
priate  stimulus  should  occur,  while  the  general  and 
distributed  character  of  the  organ,  being  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  prevents  any  one  stimulus  from 
being  specially  appropnpted  to  produce  the  feelings. 
This  distinction  is  not  unimportant,  since  it  b  the 
intermittent  and  special  character  of  the  first  and 
fourth  groups  which,  together  with  the  pleasurable 
character  of  some  of  their  sensations,  enables  them 
to  become  the  foundation  of  what  are  afterwards 
called  appetites. 

3.  But  in  aU  these  sensations  alike  there  is  plea* 
sure  and  pain,  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  which  take  their 
colour  from  the  sensations  in  which  they  arise.  There 
may  be  also  in  all  of  them  the  sense  of  effort,  which 
arises  not  indeed  at  all  times  but  only  when  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.    Whenever 
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^QKt      there  is  pain  of  sensation,  there  is  also  effort,  named 
Pabtl  ,  afterwards  an  effort  to  decrease  the  pain;  and  when* 
l»^        ever  there  is  pleasure,  there  may  be  in  additicm  an 
mmOmm.     effort,  named  afterwards  an  effort  to  increase  the 
pleasure ;  that  is,  named  by  what  it  has  been  per* 
ceived  to  tend  towards.     For  instance,  in  hunger 
there  is  pain  and  a  craving  for  it  to  be  diminished  ; 
this  stimuhtes  to  reckless  action,  when  it  is  intense, 
because  it  fills  all  the  consciousness  and  prevents 
other  feelings  from  influencing  us;  hence  the  motive 
power  of  hunger,  and  the  ferocity  which  attends  it 
in  its  extremes.     When  food  is  given  and  begun  to 
be  tasted,  the  pleasure  excites  craving  for  it  to  be  * 
increased;   there  is  then  a  double  motive  force  at 
work^  the  craving  to  escape  the  pain,  and  the  craving 
to  increase  the  pleasure.     This  explains  the  increase 
of  ravenous  ferocity  of  hungry  animals-  at  the  mo- 
ment when  food  has  just  been  smelt  or  tasted  by 
them.    In  the  appetite  for  sleep  again  it  is  the  same, 
the  craving  for  the  increase  of  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dulging drowsiness  is  combined  with  the  craving  for 
diminishing  the  pain  of  weariness.     Pleasure,  pain, 
and  effort,  then,  are  common  or  general  states  of 
feeling  superinduced  upon  or  arising  in  each  of  these 
sensations. 

4.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  these  sen- 
sations are  sensations  alone;  they  have  been  regarded 
(except,  in  the  two  foregoing  illustrations)  as  not 
combined  with  the  knowledge  cither  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  arise,  or  of  the  objects  which  are  their 
appropriate  stimulus,  adapted  to  arouse  or  to  satisfy 
them.  But  now  suppose  that  the  person  feeling  - 
these  sensations  combines  with  them  such  a  know- 
ledge; which  he  does  when  he  sees  or  represents  to  ' 
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himaelf  the  body  or  special  parts  or  oigans  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belong,  and  when  he  sees  or  re* 
presents  to  himself  the  objects  appropriate  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  effort  arising  in  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  intermittent  groups  of  sensations,  in  those,  for 
instance,  of  the  digestive  system,  he  represents  to 
himself  the  object  food  as  such  a  stimulus ;  the  deii* 
niteness  of  the  represented  object,  an  object  repre* 
sehted  as  desirable,  makes  what  was  before  mere 
effort  become  volition;  he  has  the  desire  of  food. 
Food  is  represented  as*  pleasant ;  hence  all  volition 
is  emotioned  in  its  nature,  as  depending  on  represen- 
tation. Mere  effort  is  sensational  only,  but  effort 
for  a  purpose  is  emotional ;  though  there  may  also 
be  emotional  effort  which  is  not  volition,  or  effort 
for  a  purpose.  The  volition  to  satisfy  any  systemic 
sensation  is  properly  called  appetite,  although  the 
term  appetite  is  commonly  restricted  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  digestive  and  reproductive  systems.  And 
it  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  what  appetite  is  to 
these  sensations,  where  these  are  its  substratum  or 
framework,  passion  is  to  emotions,  having  emotions 
for  its  framework;  apjietite  is  the  desire  of  sensation, 
passion  the  .desire  of  emotion.  Desire,  which  is  a 
common  feature  or  element  in  sensations,  is  also  in 
another  shape,  as  passion,  a  common  feature  or  ele- 
ment in  emotions.  It  is  common  to  both  the  great 
groups  of  feeling,  and  makes  a  link  between  them. 

5.  This  common  feature,  however,  does  not  trans- 
form the  one  into  the  other;  sensation  with  its  desire 
still  remains  sensation,  and  emotioti  with  its  desire 
still  remains  emotion.  Nevertheless  sensation  is  taken 
up  and  included  in.  emotion,  and  in  this  way :  the  sen- 
sations  with  their  organs,  and  with  the  objects  which 
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satisfy  them,  are  represented  as  images,  are  thought 
of  as  satisfied,  or  capable  of  satisfactioiii  together 
witii  the  mimns  and  modes  of  their  satisfaction ;  and 
in  these  representations  there  arise  feelings  which 
are  not  sensations  but  emotions.  Whenever  this 
takes  place,  the  representation  of  sensation  does  not 
become  emotion,  of  all  kinds  indifferently,  but  there 
are  only  four  kinds  of  emotion  which  it  can  become, 
namely,  grief,  joy,  aversion,  fondness;  grief  and  joy 
when  the  sensation  is  represented  as  arising  in  the 
body  itself  without  respect  of  the  object  causing  it, 
aversion  and  fondness  when  the  sensation  is  referred 
to  such  an  external  object,  when  we  are  said  to  feel ' 
aversion  or  fondness  for  that  object  The  sensa- 
tions, on  receiving  citizenship  aniong  the  emotions, 
are  drafted  into  four  tribes  only,  grief,  joy,  aversion, 
fondness  ;  becoming  there,  as  representations,  the 
groundwork  or  framework  in  which  emotional  ele- 
ments of  feeling,  called  by  these  names,  arise,  each 
coloured  by  the  particuhur  kind  of  sensation  which 
is  included  in  its  representational  framework. 

6.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  what  is 
the  feeling  which  is  due  to  the  bodily  organ  of  sense 
and  properly  to  be  called  seilsation,  and  what,  is  the 
feeling  due  to  the  representation  or  redintegration 
and  properly  to  be  called  emotion,  even  when  the 
objects  are  distinctly  represented.  But  the  task  be- 
comes harder  still,  when  the  sensations  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented  as  visdble  objects  and  so  ineludiHl 
in  emotion,  but  combine  with  the  otherwise  emo« 
tional  train  of  thought,  as  sensations  or  presentations 
dimly  felt.  For  instance,  healthy  or  agreeable  states 
of  sensation  combine  with  the  otherwise  emotional 
train  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  render  it  cheerful; 
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morbid  or  disagreeable  states  of  sensaticm  render  it 
gloomy.  How  much  of  ibis  gloom  or  cheerfulness 
is  to  be  attributed  in  each  case  to  the  sensation,  how 
much  to  the  train  of  tiiought  and  feeling  ?  Each  factor 
moreover  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  of  effect 
to  the  other,  and  tends  to  produce  the  other  even 
when  it  did  not  previously  exist.  This  is  the  pheno- 
menon familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body  and  of  the  body  on  the  mind. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  appropriate  the  terms  energy 
and  ttedium  vitas  to  the  healthy  and  morbid  states 
of  sensation,  vivacity  and  ennui  to  the  corresponding 
states  of  the  emotional  train  of  thought.  The  remarks 
here  made  on  the  carrying  up  of  the  systemic  sensa- 
.  tions  into  emotion  apply  also,  in  the  main,  to  the 
other  sensations  now  about  to  be  examined. 

§  10.  I;  The  remauiing  sensations  form  one  great 
group,  as  the  systemic  sensations  did,  the  sensations 
of  the  special  senses.  There  are  five  sub-groups,  the 
special  senses,  smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  sight.  The 
rank  of  each  as  a  special  sense,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  group  of  sensations,  is  given  by  its  containing 
sensations  different  in  matter  or  specific  kind  of  feel- 
ing from  each  other,  the  different  odours,  the  different 
tastes,  for  instance,  yet  all  belonging  to  the  same 
general  kind;  whereas  this  common  generic  bond  was 
absent  in  the  several  groups  of  systemic  sensation. 

a.  But  the  two  lowest  of  the  special  scnsc^  smell 
and  taste.  Agree  with  the  groups  of  systemic  sensa- 
tions and  differ  firom  touch  and  sight  in  containing 
only  the  formal  element  of  time,  and  differ  firom 
hearing  in  containing  time  only  in  its  simplest  mode 
of  duration.  The  discrimination  which  is  possible 
between  their  specifically  different  sensations,  the 
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JM  t  different  odours  and  tastes,  is  duo  to  the  matter  and 
Mth  not  to  the  form  of  tlie  sensations.  The  different 
yi*  ,  qualities  of  these  sensations  can  be  compared  and 
M«>  contrasted  with  each  other,  even  though  they  do  not 
involve  any  difference  in  their  formal  clement.  This 
applies  also  to  the  systemic  sensations,  but  the  sys- 
temic sensations  of  each  group,  when  compared  with 
each  other,  do  not  belong  to  one  genus  as  those  of 
smell  and  taste  do,  the  different  odours  and  saiK)urs. 
The  pain  involved  in  thono  two  Houses  is  less  than  in 
the  sj'stemic  groups,  and  the  objects  which  produce 
odours  and  tastes  are  very  much  in  our  power,  to 
apply  or  not  to  apply  as  we  like.  Hence  these  senses 
are  very  educable,  and  their  sensations  are  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  scale  of  degree  and  kind  of  pleasure,  as 
refined  or  unrefined,  subtil  or  coarse ;  and  a  very 
acute  power  of  discrimination  between  them  can  be 
attamed.  But  the  different  tastes  and  odours  are  not 
opposite  or  contrary  to  each  other,  only  different; 
they  are  opposite  or  contrary  only  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  formal 
element ;  nor  do  they  even  apparently  run  in  pairs ; 
for  instm>ce,  sweotnoss  is  u]>|»osod  soiuothuos  to  sour- 
ness, sometimes  to  bitterness.  The  common  genus 
to  which  they  belong  does  not  stand  between  them^ 
so  as  to  make  a  common  point  of  reference  to  Which 
they  are  differently  related.  Except  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  belonging  to  one  distinct  genus,  and  of 
educability,  the  sensations  of  these  two  special  senses, 
taste  and  smell,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  systemic 
sensations.  In  all  alike  there  can  be  distinguished 
only  these  modes  of  sensation,  quality,  intensity, 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  difference  between  them  lies 
in  the  greater  discriminateness  and  organisation  in 
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quality  of  the  aenaationa  of  taate  and  amell*  The 
pleaaure  and  pain  also  which  ia  involved  in  the  aya« 
temic  aenaationa  and  in  odoura  and  taatea  ia  plea- 
aure and  pain  of  the  aame  mode ;  for  it  will  be  aeen 
ahortly  that  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  pleaaure 
and  pain  must  be  drawn,  when  we  come  to  apeak 
of  sensations  where  the  formal  element  is  involved 
in  greater  complexity.  By  anticipation  then  it  may 
be  saidi  that  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  all  the  fore* 
going  Bcnsatimis  may  be  called  plonsuro  and  pain  of 
enjoyment^  as  distinguished  from  pleasure  and  pain 
of  admiration ;  a  distinction  drawn  by  Kant,  in  the 
Kritik  der  Urtheibkraft,  §  IS,  14.  The  two  lowest 
of  the  special  senses,  smell  and  taste,  may  accord- 
ingly be  classed  apart,  making  a  transitidn  or  inter- 
mediate group  between  the  systemic  sensations  and 
the  remaining  three  special  senses.  And  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  them  as  to  the  systemic  'sen- 
sations, with  reference  to  their  combination  with 
emotions,  namely,  that  it  is  by  their  being  repre- 
sented with  their  pleasure  and  pain,  so.  as  to  form 
the  framework  of  an  emotion. 

3.  The  lowest  of  the  three  remaining  special 
senses  is  touch.  In  it  a  new  formal  element  is  con 
tained,  the  superficial  extension  of  space ;  the  matter 
of  touch  is  always  the  same,  the  feeling  of  hardness, 
resistance,  or  contact,  which  cannot  be  described  but 
must  be  felt,  and  has  no  single  name  but  that  of  the 
sense  itself — touch.  The  object  of  touch  consists 
of  these  two  elements,  this  sensation  and  superficial 
extension;  these  two  elements  are  however  variously 
combined,  and  their  varioua  combinations  are  the 
different  specific  qualities  which  we  apprehend  by 
^ouch,  and  which  stand  to  it  in  the  aame  relation  as 
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odoart  to  smell  and  sapours  to  taste*  These  per^ 
oeptions  or  qualities  are  hardness  and  softness,  rough* 
noss  and  smoothness,  wetness  and  dryness.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  nm  in  pairs  of  opposites )  but  the 
ease  is  the  same  with  them  as  with  the  qualities  of 
smell  and  taste,  namely,  the  opposition  is  the  work 
of  a  supervening  eomjmrison ;  there  is  nothing  in' 
the  perception  itself  to  which  the  two  opposed  per* 
oeptions  are  referred.  Yet  they  differ  from  the  sen* 
sations  of  smell  and  taste  in  this,  that  the  bpposition 
between  each  pair  is  a  real  opposition,  and  not  one 
merely  figuratively  so  named,  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived; and  it  is  so  because  the  formal  element  in 
each  sensation  affords  a  measure  or  standard  to  which 
to  refer  each  sensation  of  the  pair.  In  hardness,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  same  matter,  the  feeling  of 
touch,  in  one  form;  in  softness,  the  same  matter  in 
another  form;  the  difference  in  the  form,  the  de« 
grees  of  the  movement,  or  distance,  in  space  of  the 
particles  of  matter  or  sensation,  can  be  measured  and 
compared  in  the  two  cases.  So  it  is  with  roughness 
and  smoothness;  roughness  is  change,  or  repeated 
cessation  and  renewal  of  dissimilar  sensations  of 
touch,  smoothness  the  continuous  perception  of  simi- 
lar sensations.  So  also  with  wetness,  and  dryness ; 
wetnesa  is  the  covering  of  a  surface  with  particles 
of  matter,  or  touch  sensation,  which  cohere  very  * 
loosely,  dryness  with  particles  which  cohere  with 
stability ;  wetness  and  dryness  are  the  extremes  of 
softness  and  hardness.. 

4.  As  to  the  inseparability  of  the  form  of  super- 
ficial extension  from  touch,  as  an  element  of  its  per- 
ceptions, it  may  be  remarked  that  even  what  we 
popularly  call  a  point,  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  has 
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•aperftdil  extendoii)  nor  ia  this  only  a  yropcrty 
given  to  touch  hy  a  rapervening  refleotioDY  ibr  it  eta 
never  be  taken  from  it  in  thought )  and  if  a  mathe* 
mattcal  point  be  thought  of|  this  i%  no  tangible  thing 
but  a  logical  abstmctioni  The  least  tangible  ol^ecti 
then,  has  superficial  extensioUi  and  it  is  no  valid 
objection  to  urge  that  we  are  unable  by  touch  alone 
to  distinguish  whether  a  point  or  a  sur&ce  of  the 
skin  is  touched,  or  how  large  a  surface,  or  in  what 
position  or  direction  it  is  touched;  for  this  only 
affects  the  interpretative  or  discriminative  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  a  point  touched  and  a  surface 
touched  differing  from  each  other  in  degree  only, 
and  a  point  being  nothbg  but  an  exte^mely  small 
surface. 

5.  The  sense  of  touch  adds  nothing  to  the  differ* 
ences  of  mode  already  remarked  in  the  material 
element  of  perception ;  it  has  quality,  intensity,  plea- 
sure and  pain ;  but  the  qualities,  roughness,  smooth* 
ness  &c.  are  such  as  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  not  by  a  difference  of  quality  in  their  material 
element,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  senses,  but  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  relation  of  their  formal  to  their  material 
element,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  inteninty  in 
the  latter.  Space  comes  forward  first  ita  touch,  and 
then  only  in  two  of  its  dimensions,  length  and  breadth^ 
or  superficial  extension.  This  however  causes  or 
enables  touch  to  combine  with  another  sense,  sight, 
which  is  always  in  the  same  way  bound  up  with 
the  same  two  dimensions  of  space.  The  difference 
of  the  matter  of  these  two  senses  and  the  community 
of  their  form,  space,  are  what  enables  them  to  com- 
bine into  a  single  perception  or  a  single  object  This 
object,  namely,  superficial  extension  with  two  kinds 
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ikl      of  qualities,  tangible  and  visible,  then  by  k  furtber 
19  L      proceaa,  a  process  of  representation  and  reasonings 
completes  itself  as  a  solid,  or  developes  out  of  itself 
the  third  dimension  of  space.    For  superficial  exten- 
sion is  at  first  incomplete,  that  is,  it  is  not  originally 
perceived  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  depths 
which  b  the  way  in  which  we  now  think  of  it,  after 
that  the  perception  of  depth  has  arisen  to  contrast 
it  with ;  but  it  must  be  conceived,  at  this  first  stage, 
as  indifierent  to  whether  depth  \\'ill  be  added  to  it 
or  not ;  a  conception  which  we  may  {perhaps  realise 
by  such  an  image  as  that  of  the  flat  surfiice  of  a  great 
water-lily  leaf,  the  Victoria  Kegia  for  instance,  which 
from  above  appears  flat,  but,,  when  the  edge  is  lifted 
up,  and  the  under  surface  seen,  exhibits  a  deep  furry 
network  of  ribs  by  which  it  supports  itself  and  pene- 
trates and  grasps  the  underlying  surface  of  the  water. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  ^^Time  and  Space"  §  13 
to  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  this  completion  of  space 
in  three  dimensions  takes  place.     The  criterion  of 
completion  is  not  the  notion  of  space  in  three  dimen- 
sions itself,  applied  by  us  to  the  phenomena  out  of 
our  present  after-developed  knowledge  ;  but  the  cri- 
terion consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  third  dimen- 
sion of  space  harmonises  completely  with  what  was 
expectant,  as  it  were,  in  the  superficial  extension, 
while  it  requires  no  further  completion  itself,  expects 
nothing  further,  but  looks  back,  as  it  were,  to  what 
has  gone  before,  contains  an  answer  but  no  further 
question. 

6.  The  sensations  of  temperature,  heat  and  cold, 
when  external  to  the  body,  must  be  considered  as  a 
sfiecial  kind  of  sense,  akin  to  touch  in  having  as  its 
organ  the  ner\-€'s  distributed  to  the  surface  of  the 
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skill,  and  in  being  produced  only  by  stimuli  applied 
to  that  surface,  so  that  superficial  extension  is  per- 
ceived in  all  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  just  as  it 
is  in  touch,  but  having  a  material  element  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  sensations  of  touch  and  closely  allied 
to  sensations  of  the  sensus  communis,  such  as  lesion, 
cutting,  aching,  pricking,  and  to  those  sensations  of 
taste  which  are  from  this  circumstance  called  hot 
tastes,  as  of  pepper  and  ginger.     It  is  probable  that 
the  stimuli  producmg  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold 
must  produce  some  molecular  change  in  the  skin 
surrounding  the  nerve  extremities  which  they  affect, 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  stimuli  of  taste  and  smell ; 
so  that  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  might  not 
unaptly  be  called  the  chemical  mode  of  touch.     Al- 
though in  this  respect  their  place  in  the  scala  sen- 
suum  would  be  between  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch, 
and  they  might  be  considered  as  a  sixth  spiecial  sense, 
yet  this  rank  must  be  denied  them  if  we  consider 
their  poverty  in  sensational  qualities,  and  consequent 
defect  of  educability.     For  which  reason  I  continue 
to  class  them  among  systemic  sensations. 

§  11.  I.  In  the  remaining  two  senses,  hearing  and 
sight,  a  much. higher  and  more  complex  field  of  sen- 
sation is  entered;  in  both  of  these  an  entirely  new 
mode  of  sensation  is  added  to  those  already  remarked, 
for  not  only  are  they  special  senses,  and  not  only  are 
their  opposite  qualities  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
each  other  than  was  the  case  in  touch,  but  they  both 
contain,  besides  the  modes  of  quality^  intensity,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  a  new  mode,  which  in  hearing  is  the 
mode  of  pitch.  In  all  sound,  which  \a  the  matter  of 
hearing,  three  thiiigs  are  to  be  distinguished,  for 
which  see  the  ^'aIuable  work  of  Prof.  Helmholtz,  Die 
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J^  Lehre  von  den  Ton-empfindungen,  a  work  which 
^^  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  these  ques* 
^J^^  tions.  These  three  things  arei  Ist,  the  intensity  or 
loudness  of  the  sound,  which  depends  upon  the  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations  in  the  air  conveying  it ; 
2d,  the  pitch,  low  or  acute,  bass  or  treble,  which 
depends  upon  the  rapidity,  or,  what  is  the  same  things 
the  number  or  the  length  of  the  vibrations  in  a  given 
time ;  and  dd,  the  quality,  or  colour,  or  character, 
of  the  sound,  as  in  diflercnt  instnimcnts,  strings  or 
pijx^s,  and  in  different  tones  of  voice;  which  was 
fonncriy  referred  to  tlic  shape  of  the  undulations  in 
the  air  conveying  the  sound,  but  has  now  Ikhju  re- 
ferred by  Prof.  Ilelniholtz  to  the  diftorant  series  of 
subsequent  partial  vibmtions  which  combine  with 
the  single  sound  from  which  they  proceed.  Pitch 
therefore  is  the  only  new  mode  of  sensation  intro- 
duced in  hearings  and  the  quality  or  colour  of  sound 
depends  upon  pitch  in  its  last  analysis.  And  the 
three  modes  of  sound,  intensity,  pitch,  and  colour,  are 
all  modes  of  the  matter  of  hearing,  or  of  the  sound 
itself  as  heard. 

2.  The  formal  element  in  hearing  is  time  alone, 
and  not  space;  although,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on, 
we  often  interpret  sound  and  make  its  relations 
clearer  to  ourselves  by  applying  to  them  the  figu^re 
of  space,  as  being  a  form  which  is  more  comix>site, 
and  therefore  more  fit  to  serve  as  a  logical  frame- 
work, than  time  alone.  Every  sound  has  a  certain 
duration,  and  this  duration  is  its  formal  element ;  the 
quality,  pitch,  and  intensity,  which  are  modes  of  its 
material  clement,  are  noticed  within  this  duration, 
that  is,  in  the  sound  itself  while  it  lasts*  This  may 
be  called  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  sound,  being 
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the  analysis  of  it  as  heard,  and  not  an  analysis  of 
its  causes,  of  the  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the 
air  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  which  produce 
the  varieties  of  its  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality.  We 
hear  the  pitch,  the  intensity,  the  quality,  but  are 
not  aware  of  the  amplitude,  number,  or  composition 
of  the  vibrations  which  produce  these  effects.  The 
analysis  of  these  is  the  work  of  physiology  and 
acoustics;  it  goes  deeper  than  metaphysical  analysis 
and  justifies  it;  goes  dee])cr  because  the  vibrations 
which  produce  each  pitch  can  be  analysed  into  sepa- 
rate vibrations,  while  the  pitch  itself  cannot  be  aiia- 
lysctl  into  seimrately  heard  moments  of  soumt;  and 
justifies  it  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mea* 
surement  of  pitch,  and  consequently  of  quality,  by 
the  ear,  in  hearing  together  two  pitches  or  two 
qualities,  corresponds  to  the  measurement  of  ther 
vibrations  and  their  composition,  which  produce  the 
several  pitches  and  qualities  heard.  Every  sound 
heard,  which  has  of  course  a  certain  duration,  its 
metaphysical  formal  element,  may  be  conceived  its  if 
it  were  made  up  of  a  series  of  shorter  sounds,  each 
dei)ending  on  vibrations  of  particles  of  air,  in  waves 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve;  and  since  these  vi- 
brations can  be  analysed  as  to  their  rapidity  and 
their  combination  with  each  other,  so  also  we  may 
conceive  that  the  series  of  shorter  sounds,  composing 
the  sound  heard,  could  be  analysed  were  they  audible 
separately;  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  cannot 
be  heard  separately,  that  they  yet  determine  and 
compose  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of  the  composite 
heard  sound,  and  are  the  justification  of  the  mea- 
surement of  it  by  the  ear,  in  comimrison  with  other 
sounds  heard.     In  other  words,  we  may  conceive 
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«!>      that  the  formal  element  of  a  heiard  sound,  its  dura- 
»t      tioni  has  divisions  of  time  within  it,  which,  though 
iu       not  empirically  perceived,  are  as  retd  as  the  sepa- 
rately inaudible  sounds  which  they  contain,  and  are 
the  ground  of  the  measurement  and  comparison,  as 
to  pitch  and  quality,  to  which  every  actually  heard 
sound  is  subject     The  differences  between  pitches 
and  qualities  of  sounds  may  therefore  be  conceived 
as  differences  depending  upon  variaticms  in  the  formal 
.   element  no  less  than  in  the  material  elemeiit  of  sound ; 
and  thus  we  can  more  easily  understand  the  mean* 
ing  of  saying  that  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  which 
belongs  to  the  composition  of  various  sounds  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  and  quality,  is  pleasmx}  or  i>ain  of  admi- 
nition,  do[K'uding  upon  meaHiircmcnt,  no  less  than 
of  enjoyment.    The  metaphysical  matter  of  hearing, 
the  sound  itself,  has  been  already  cast  in  the  mould 
of  form  at  the  moment  when  it  comes  into  actual- 
and  empirical  existence  as  a  heard  sound  of  a  certain 
pitch ;  and  two  of  the  three  modes  of  this  matter, 
the  pitch  and  the  quality,  depend  upon  the  relations 
of  the  form  to  the  matter,  in  portions  of  it  which  are 
too  short  to  be  hoaixl  separately,  but  liu  below  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  In  the  senses  hidierto  examined,  the  intensities  ' 
and  the  qualities  of  sensation  had  only  pleasures  and 
pains  of  enjoyment ;  but  in  hearing,  the  intensities 
remain  as  before,  while  the  qualities  become  depend- 
ent on  the  new  mode  of  sensation,  pitch,  now  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  In  sound  everything  depends 
on  the  fornml  element  and  its  divisions,  whether  these 
are  actually  perceived  or  only  inferred  from  the  phy- 
.  sical  analysis  of  the  air  vibrations.  Accordingly  • 
sounds  are  distinguishable  first  into  two  great  classes,    * 
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musical  and  anmii8ical|  notes  and  noises.  A  sound 
produced  by  unequal  and  irregular  vibrations  is  a 
noise,  one  produced  by  equal  and  regular  vibrations 
is  a  note.  Both  alike  contain  th^  three  material  dis- 
tinctions, intensity,  pitch,  and  quality ;  but  only  the 
musical  sounds  can  be  measured  and  judged  by  the 
ear,  so  as  to  be  the  foundation  or  material  of  har- 
mony. The  qualities  in  unmusical  sounds  are  dis- 
tinguished only  roughly  as  rolling,  grinding,  grating, 
hissing,  growling  sounds,  and  so  on;  in  musical 
sounds  they  are  the  sounds  of  different  instruments, 
violin  or  clarionet,  for  instance,  and  the  various  tones 
of  voice  which  are  heard  in  speaking  or  singing.  In 
speaking  the  consonants  ore  noises,  the  vowel  sounds 
are  compound  notes,  each  having  its  s()ecific  quality, 
colour,  or  tone  of  voice. 

4.  It  is  only,  regular  or  musical  sounds  which 
can  be  analysed  to  any  purpose.  And  in  these,  first 
in  res|)ect  to  their  intensity.  The  ear  judges  pretty 
accurately  between  different  degrees  of  intensity  or 
loudness,  just  as  the  muscular  sense  distinguishes 
different  weights  or  degrees  of  resistance  to  pressure. 
Yet  in  intensity  of  sound  there  is  no  previous  distri* 
bution  or  articulation  of  the  formal  element,  but  the 
force  with  which  the  vibration  strikes  the  nerve  de* 
termines  the  loudness  of  the  sound.  Consequently 
the  perception  of  intensity  does  not  include  a  com- 
parison, nor  can  we  say  that  one  sound  is  doubly  or 
half  as  loud  as  another.  Intensity  is  purely  material, 
and  the  pleasure  or  pain  arising  in  it  is  pleasure  or 
pain  of  enjoyment,  not  of  admiration.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  sources  of  what  is  called  expression  in  musical 
playing  or  singing;  the  other  source  being  the  length 
of  time  a  note  is  dwelt  upon,  or  the  length  of  time 
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^*^  interposed  between  it  and  those  whidh  precede  and 
Fam  L  follow  it  In  speaking  there  is  another  itource  of 
^j|^^  expression,  nametyi  the.  differences  of  colour  or  tone 
of  voice  used  to  pronounce  different  words  or  dif- 
ferent sentences.  But  this  in  music  or  singing  is 
part  of  the  melody  or  hannony,  the  music  itself^ 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  expression  given  by  the 
performer.  There  is  nothing  in  intensity  alone 
which  distinguishes  sou^d  from  the  sensations  of 
other  senses. 

5.  It  is  not  so  with  the  second  mode  of  sound, 
its  pitch.  The  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
rapidity,  the  number  in  a  given  time,  of  itA  vibra- 
tions; and  when  these  occur  in  equal  periods  the 
result  is  a  musical  sound  of  a  certain  pitch.  Prof. 
Helmholtz  has  made  it  probable,  in  Abtheilung  I, 
Abschnitt  6,  of  tlie  work  already  quoted,  tliat  the 
nervous  machinery  of  Che  labj'rinth  of  the  ear  is  so 
formed  that  each  fibre  is,  as  it  were,  tuned  to  per- 
\  eeive  certain  separate  periods  of  vibration,  and  tiius 
with  different  fibres  to  perceive  different  pitches  of 
sound.  This  view  would  very  readily  explain  how 
it  is  that  pitch  is  the  first  tiling  hoard,  not  distin* 
guishable  by  the  ear  into  moments  or  beats  of  sound, 
and  yet  that  two  pitches  heard  together  are  com- 
pared and  mcaJsured  by  the  ear,  as  if  they  were  each 
divided  by  the  car  into  beats.  Every  differently  peri- 
odic vibration  is  perceived  by  its  appropriated  nerve 
fibre,  and  by  it  idone ;  the  whole  series  of  pulses  in 
the  vibration  is  heard  as  one  pitch.  Each  pitch  being 
thus  separately  heard  can  be  compared  to  the  others 
similarly  heard,  while  the  measurement  of  the  pulses 
in  the  vibrations  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  in 
its  judgment  of  the  pitches.     Hut  if  all  the  nerve 
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fibres  of  the  ear  were  employed  in  hearing  each  aepa* 
rate  aeries  of  vibrationa,  then,  in  order  to  dbtinguiah 
between  two  or  more  aeries  conveyed  to  the  ear  to- 
gether, it  would  be  ^equisito  to  imagine  that  the 
nervous  organ  of  the  ear  should  keep  separate  the 
different  series  of  uniform  pulses,  yet  without  hearing 
separately  the  separate  pulses  of  each  series.  This, 
difficulty  is  removed  by  supposing  an  appropriation 
of  separate  nerve  fibres  to  separate  series  of  pulses, 
that  is,  to  separate  pitches;  which  is  in  fact  to  refer 
the  work  of  distinguishing  pitches  to  the  structure 
instead  of  to  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  pheno- 
menon of  distinguishing  differently  pitched  sounds 
is  as  follows:  when  two  or  more  sounds  are  heard 
together,  the  ear  has  distinct  perceptions  varying 
distinctly  according  as  their  respective  periods  of  vi- 
bration vary.  If  these  are  the  same,  no  difference 
of  pitch  is  heard;  if  one  is  double  of  the  other,  we 
hear  the  octave ;  if  one  is  four  times  the  other,  the 
second  octave ;.  when  they  are  as  three  to  two,  the 
fifth;  as  four  to. three,  the  fourth;  and  so  on.  These 
distinct  perceptions  of  the  relation  between  sounds 
of  different  pitch,  perceptions  which  are  invariable 
whatever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  or 
whatever  their  quality,  diow  that  there  is  some  de- 
finite relation  between  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
ev<^ry  single  sound,  though  it  is  a  relation  which  is 
not  {)erccived  in  the  perception  of  the  sound  itself, 
the  duratibn  of  it  being  unanalysed  in  perception ; 
but  still  a  relation  which  makes  it  capable  of  defi- 
nite comparison  with  other  single  sounds  in  point  of 
pitch.  The  accuAtte  perception  of  pitch  is  the  first 
requisite  for  what  is  called  an  ear  for  music.  Ac- 
cording as  the  ))oriods  of  \4bmtion  of  two  notes  more 
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^mL      or  lets  accurately  coinddei  the  tvro  notes  together 
paotL      are  a  concord  or  a  diocord.    Two  discordant  notes 
^it>        hate  comparatively  few  vibrations  which  coincide)  or 
the  beats  of  which  occur  at  the  same  instant ;  con* 
cordant  notes  are  those  the  beats  of  wliich  coincide 
frequently,  so  that  tlio  two  series  of  pulses  can  pro* 
coed  together  without  disturbing  each  otlicr,  wlu'le 
the  diiTerence  between  the  times  of  their  other  beats 
makes  them  distinguishable  as  notes  of  different  pitch. 
The  accurate  perception  by  the  ear  of  these  difFer- 
ences  of  pitch,  and  the  concords  and  discords  which 
they  produce,  is  a  perception  caused  by  difierenccs 
in  the  formal  element,  the  time  or  duration  of  the 
sounds,  while  its  object^  or  the  perception  itself  is  a 
mode  of  the  material  element,  the  feeling  of  sound; 
since  it  is  only  different  compositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  periods  of  vibration  which  make  differ* 
ences  of  pitch.     Pitch  in  short  is  nothing  but  an 
infinitesimal  elaboration  or  articulation  of  somid  into 
time  portions.    The  perception  of  pitch,  of  concord, 
and  of  discord,  is  therefore  an  intellectual  perception, 
since  intellect  is  distinguished  from  feeling  only  by 
the  greater  predominance  of  the  formal  element  in 
consciousness;  and  the  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from 
these  perceptions  are  pleasure  and  pain  of  admira* 
tion,  not  of  enjoyment. 

6.  The  third  mode  is  that  of  quality,  colour  of 
sound,  Elangfarbe.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ser** 
vice  of  Prof.  Uelmholtz  that  he  has  shown  the  origm 
of  this  from  the  imrtial  tones  which  are  heard  toge* 
ther  with  their  ground  tone  in  almost  every  musical 
sound  which  is  heard.  When  these  harmonic  notes, 
as  they  are  called,  are  by  artificial  means  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  ear,  Uie  sound  heard,  that  of  the 
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grofimd  tone  iloiiei  it  oomparatlvely  bhasraoterleni  iikl 
tii6  laiha  from  whatever  instrument  it  may  ariaei 
The  vowel  aoundi  of  the  human  voice  give  the  colour 
to  the  Bounds  utterdd;  and  in  this  req>ect  the  organs 
of  voice  ore  of  precisely  similar  nature  to  other  mu« 
sical  instrumentSi  only  of  a  very  {lorfect  construe* 
tion,  admitting  of  fiur  greater  variability  in  the  colour. 
The  difference  between  musical  instruments  consists 
in  the  difference  of  colour  which  they  produce,  and 
the  range  or  power  which  they  ha;ve  in  producmg 
variations  within  that  colour.  The  colour  of  sound 
corresponds  to  the  specific  quality  in  other  sensdSi 
to  the  different  odours  in  smell,  sapours  in  taste, 
^  and  so  on;  but,  as  already  remarked,  these  specific 
qualities  of  sound  excel  those  of  the  other  senses  in 
this,  that  they  depend  upon  and  have  their  rodts  in 
differences  of  pitch,  an  intellectual  sensation,  since  it 
is  only  from  the  composition  of  differently  pitched 
sounds,  in  the  harmonic  note%  that  the  colours  of  mu* 
sical  sound  arise.  The  colours  of  unmusical  sounds, 
grating,  rolling,  hissing,  rustling  and  so  on,  depend^ 
ing  as  they  do  upon  vibrations  so  irregular  as  to  be 
incapable  of  distinct  measurement,  correspond  more 
accurately  to  the  specific  qualities  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  and  it  is  only  because,  in 
hearing  and  sight,  a  domain  of  regular  or  periodic 
sensations,  involving  or  containing  a  mmute  elabora- 
tion  of  the  formal  element,  is  added  to  the  domain 
of  their  less  regular  sensations,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  senses,  that  hearing  and  sight 
are  the  source  of  pleasures  and  pains  of  admiration, 
and  of  the  (esthetic  perceptions  of  the  fine  arts. 

y.  The  perception  of  pitch  depends  on  a  minute 
VOL.  L  o 
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analjrris  of  sound,  by  the  nerve  organisto  of  the  eWi 
that  of  colour  upon  a  aynthesU  of  various  pitches 
heard  together;  in  both  cases  the  ear  is  unconscious 
of  what  it  is  doing,  perceiving  only  the  result, — 'the 
pitch  in  one  case,  the  colour  in  the  other.    Yet  the 
synthesis  which  results  in  colour  is  less  abstruse  than 
the  analjrsis  which  results  in  pitch ;  by  attention  the 
ear  can  be  brought  to  perceive  the  harmonic  notes, 
out  of  the  combination  of  which  with  the  ground 
note  the  colour  has  arisen;  whereas  no  attention  will 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  separate  moments  of  sound 
which  together  produce  a  perceived  pitch;  these  are 
entirely  below  consciousness,  and  the  pitch  itself  is 
the  first  and  only  thing  heard.    For,  if  the  ear  heard 
the  separate  beats  in  the  periodic  vibrations  which 
determine  the  pitch,  and  composed  the  pitch  out  of 
them  as  heard  pulses,  we  ought  by  an  effort  of  atten* 
tion  to  be  able  to  hear  the.  several  beats  in  one  pitch, 
just  as  we  are  to  hear  the  harmonies  which  compose 
the  colour.    This  attentive  perception  however  de- 
stroys the  pleasure  of  perceiving  colour.     The  com- 
bination must  be  perceived  unanalysed,  in  order  to 
the  pleasurable  effect  of  colour  on  the  ear.     This 
gives  the  colour  a  less  intellectual  character  than  the 
pitch;  for  greater  differences  are  combined  together, 
the  act  of  combination  being  equally  unperceived. 
Yet  the  different  pitches  which  are  combined  into 
colour  give  the  possibility  of  an  intellectual  mea- 
surement when  two  colours  are  heard  together,  the 
ground  tones  of  which  may  be  either  concordant  or 
discordant  with  each  other.   This  gives  a  second  kind 
of  harmony,  founded  on  the  comparison  of  colours, 
in  addition  to  that  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
pitches.    Notei  of  the  same  pitch  have  different  har- 
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monies  in  different  instruments;  and  thnS|  hannonj 
of  ptch  bdng  laid  at  the  basis,  odour  harmony  arises 
within  or  upon  it,  having  its  pleasure  dependent  upon 
more  complicated  relati6ns  of  form  and  matter. 

§  12.  I.  The  sense  of  sight  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined.    It  is  in  several  wajrs  the  most  perfect  of 
the  senses ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  peculiar  to  it  are 
perhaps  less  intense  than  in  any  other  sehse,  as  those 
of  hearing  are  less  than  those  of  touch|  those  of  touch 
than  those  of  taste  and  smell,  and  these  than  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  systemic  sensations.  Again 
it  b  in  sight  first  that  we  come  to  single  words  as 
names  for  single  specific  sensations,  the  names  of 
colours,  whereas  in  other  senses  descriptive  phrases 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  for  this  purpose ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  sight  contains  the  ele* 
ment  of  space  more  clearly  than  any  other  sense,  and^ 
though  it  does  not  contribute  more  than  touch  to 
the  perception  of  space  in  three  dimensions,  yet  con- 
tributes fiur  more  than  touch  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  perceptions  common  to  both.     (See  this  Yrhole 
subject  discussed  in  Mr.  Abbott's  Sight  and  Touch, 
especially  Chap.  iiL)    We  judge  of  almost  everything 
by  its  visible  marks :  they  are  the  signs  by  which  we 
interpret  it,  as  to  its  size,  its  distance,  its  shape,  as 
well  as  its  colour;  and  the  visible  marks  of  every- 
thing  are  that  to  which  we  chiefly  attach  our  asso- 
ciations of  its  inner  or  moral  qualities,  according  to 
which  its  effects  will  be.     Sight  then  is  the  most 
closely  allied  to  space;  and  space  is  the  form  which, 
as  already  remarked  in  the  §  on  hearing,  serves  as 
the  logic  of  all  phenomena  whatever,  in  virtue  of  its 
completeness  and  the  complexity  of  its  three  dimen- 
sions. 
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bmkl  1.  The  material  element  in  sight  eonnsts  of  lights 

fin  L      and  eolourd  which  are  modes  of  light.    If  we  adopt 
J«L        the  undulation  theory,  the  sensations  of  light  and 
^^       colours  arise  in  the  nerve  substance  of  the  ocular 
nerve  upon  the  impact  of  successive  waves,  or  rays,  of 
ether  atoms,  and  depend  upon  the  relation  of  these 
to  this  nerve  substance  and  its  modes  (^activity.    A 
thorough  examination  of  this  whole  subject  has  been 
recently  given  by  Prof  Hclniholtz  in  his  Ilandbuch 
dcr  Physiologischen  Optik,  which  forms  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Allg.  EncycL  dor  Phy^ik,  edited  by 
Karsten.    And  from  this  I  idiall  attempt  to  derive 
such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  sight  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work. 
.    3*  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noticed  that  'the 
colours  of  what  are  called  coloured  objects  depend 
upon  their  absorbing  and  reflecting  different  rays  of 
ether  atoms  in  different  proportions,  rays  which  are 
emitted,  or  tlie  atoms  of  which  are  set  in  motion,  by' 
bodies  which  are  called^  from  that  circumstance,-  self* 
luminous.    Black  and  white  are  to  these  colouriod 
bodies  what  darkness  and  extreme  light  arc  to  self- 
luminous  bodies  or  to  light  itself.   The  waves  of  light 
and  colours  which  extend  from  the  eye  to  the  object 
seen,  which  is  their  ultimate  or  their  immediate 
source,  consist  of  vibrations  of  ether  atoms  in  direc- 
tions  transverse  to  that  of  the  wave  itself;  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  vibrations  of  air  particles  in 
sound,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
wave  of  sound. 

4.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  sight  three  features 
may  be  distinguished  as  modes  of  the  material  ele* 
ment,  corresponding  to  the  three  modes  of  the  mate- 
rial  element  of  sound,  intensity,  pitch,  and  colour. 
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Theae  arei  in  aghti  brillianey  or  mtennty,  whidi  < 
responds  to  loudness  or  iiitensity  in  soond;  coloor, 
which  eorrespcHids  to  its  piteh ;  and  tone,  which  cor- 
responds to  its  colour.  Speaking  generally,  the  bril- 
liancy  depends  upon  the  amplitude  or  length  of  space 
traversed  by  the  ether  atoms  of  vibrations,  in  direc* 
tions  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  waves ;  the 
colour  depends  upon  the  time  occupied  by  each  vibra* 
tion.;  and  tlie  tone  upon  the  different  aii4>litudes  in 
the  same  thne,  or  within  the  same  colour. 

5.  White  light,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  is  a  mix«^ 
ture  of  many  rays,  of  difterent  duration  of  vibration, 
which  rays  may  be  sundered,  and  exhibited  as  ra}*8 
of  different  colours,  by  passing  them  through  a  prism, 
in  consequence  of  the- different  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility  which  distinguish  rajrs  of  different  durations 
of  vibration.  On  this  being  done,  we  obtain  what  is 
called  the  solar  spectrum,  which  consbts  of  a  series 
of  colours  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with 
those  of  least  refraiigibility :  Ited,  Orange,  Gold  Yel* 
low.  Yellow,  Greenish  Yellow,  Green,  Bluish  Green, 
Blue,  Indigo^  Violet,  Ultraviolet    Helm.  p.  227. 

6.  To  begin  with  colour.  Colour  corresponds  to 
pitch  in  sound  in  the  circumstance  that  each  is  uiti- 
mate,  the  minimum  sensibile,  in  its  kind;  but  they 
differ  in  this,  that  a  pitch,  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cessive impact  of  beats  at  equal  intervals,  is  always 
distinguishable  from  other  pitches,  though  they  may 
be  in  harmony  with  it^  even  fit>m  its  own  octave; 
whereas  a  colour,  resulting  fit>m  a  single  impact  of 
a  ray,  the  atom  vibrations  of  wluch  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  is  not  distinguishable 
fit>m  another  colour  fiilling  on  the  same  portion  of 
the  retina,  but  the  two  or  more  colours*  so  mixed 
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kl  melt  into  a  compound  colour  different  from  any  inr 
rL  either  of  them,  in  which  the  simple  colours  are  not 
t  discernible.  Helm.  p.  272.  The  correspondence 
between  colour  in  sight  and  pitch  in  sound,  consists 
in  their  being  ultimate  features  of  their  respective 
senses,  and  in  their  depending  upon  the  correspond- 
ing circumstances  in  the  waves  producing  them, 
namely,  the  rapidity  or  the  duration  of  the  appro- 
priate vibrations. 

7*  The  tone  in  colours  corresponds  to  the  colour 
in  sounds  in  respect  of  their  both  being  results  of  a 
composition  of  causes ;  the  colour  in  sounds  from 
a  composition  of  pitches  in  the  harmonic  notes,  as 
above  stated,  and  the  tone  in  colours  from  the  con- 
junction of  different  degrees  of  intensity  with  differ- 
ent durations  of  vibration.  Every  colour  accordingly 
has  a  number  of  different  tones,  or  shades  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  according  as  the  intensity  is 
greater  or  less,  that  is,  according  as  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  space  is  traversed  by  the  ether  atoms  in  the 
particular  time  which  is  the  duration  of  vibration 
producing  that  particular  colour.  And  the  greater 
the  intensity,  the  whiter  or  more  brilliant  is  the  tone 
of  the  colour;  the  less  the  intensity,  the  darker  the 
tone. 

8.  The  intensity  of  sight  has  accordingly  two 
modes,  one  in  which  it  is  seen  in  white  or  mixed 
light,  the  other  in  which  it  is  seen  in  separate 
colours  or  coloured  rays.  Two  rays  of  mixed  or 
white  light  may  have  different  intensities,  and  then 
each  ray  or  colour  in  their  rcsixjctivo  8|)ectra  will 
have  a  different  brillinncy  from  that  of  the  siune 
colour  in  the  other  spectrum;  and  aleio,  in  the  spec* 
trum  of  one  and  the  same  ray  of  white  light,  each 
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•epante  nj  w  colour  may  havei  and  in  fiict  haai 
a  different  degree  of  intensity,  which  may  be  called 
its  normal  brightnesa.  -The  colours  of  the  aokr  spec- 
trum may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  normal 
brightnesSi  in  the  foUowing  ascending  order: 

Yiolety  Indigo,  Red»Blue,  Orange^Green,  Yellow, 

Helm.  p.  278. 

Yellow  thus  forms  the  centre  of  the  spectrum  in 
point  of  brightness,  from  which  on  either  h^d  the 
normal  brightness  decreases,  pari  passu  at  first,  but 
sinks  at  last  lowest  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  intensity  of  light  and  colours  depends  alsoi-not 
only  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  ether  atoms, 
but  on  the  reactive  vigour  of  the  nerve  apparatus 
receiving  the  rays.  An  untired  eye  perceives  mi- 
nuter  differences  of  intensity  than  a  tired  one;  and 
there  are  points  of  intensity  above  as  well  as  below 
which  no  eye  perceives  differences  of  intensity,  which 
nevertheless  are  inferred  with  certainty  to  exist, 
though  they  are  not  felt  In  this  sight  is  but  ana- 
logous to  all  the  other  senses. 

9.  If  it  is  said  that  the  brilliancy  of  single  colours 
or  of  white  light  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
ether  vibrations,  it  must  be  added,  in  equal  times; 
and  if  it  is  said  that  the  colour  depends  upon  the 
duration  of  ether  vibrations,  it  must  be  added,  in 
equal  spaces.  Thus  not  only  is  brilliancy  always 
found  together  with  colour  and  vice  versa,  but  also 
the  brilliancy  in  a  Certain  way  depends  uiK)n  the 
colour,  and  the  colour  upon  the  brilliancy.  Helm, 
pp.  809,  817.  The  tones  of  each  colour  are  changes 
in  its  degrees  of  brilliancy;  and  changes  in  its  de* 
grees  of  brilliancy  are  changes  in  its  tone.   The  same 
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htAdB  xood  of  white  cmt  mixed  light;  it  cannotbe- 
come  more  brilliant  without  becoming  whiter,  nor 
leas  brilliant  without  assuming  a  tinge  of  colour; 
either  by  the  absorption  of  some  of  its  rays  by  the 
media  through  which  they  pass,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  rektions  of  the  differently  coloured  rays  at  their 
source.     If  the  duration  of  vibration  remains  the 
same,  the  change  of  brilliancy  is  a  change  of  tone 
in  the  same  colour;  if  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
remain^  the  same,  the  only  change  can  be  a  change 
of  colour;  if  both  amplitude  and  duration  vary,  there 
is  a  change  from  one  colour  to  another  through  in* 
termediate  tones,  which  may  be  described  as  mixed, 
but  which  are  strictly  speaking  transition  colours. 
Every  colour  in  the  spectrum  at  its  central  point 
has  an  equal  ri^t  with  every  other  to  be  considered 
a  primary  or  uncompounded  colour.     This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  mere  superposition  of  two  or 
more,  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  not  generate  a 
third  colour  precisely  the  some  in  tone  as  the  colour 
itsclfi  as  it  appears  in  the  spectrum;  the  colour  pro- . 
duced  by  such  a  superposition  is  always  less  brilliant 
than  the  real  spectral  colour.    The  precise  effect  of 
any  single  colour  in  the  spectrum  can  only  be  pro* . 
duced  out  of  a  superposition  of  two  or  more  other 
raysthan  its  own,. by  combining  white  or  mixed  light 
with  them  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity.    In  this 
way  every  colour  of  the  spectrum  may  be  considered 
as  a  result  of  three  components,  namely,  a  certain 
quantity  of  white  light,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
mixed  colours  with  their  determinate  normal  bright- 
ness. Helm.  p.  281-2.    Every  colour  of  the  spectrum 
moreover  may  be  isolated,  and  the  measure  of  its 
vibrations  in  amplitude  and  dturation,  or  in  other 
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wordi  its  wa▼e-lengtl^  aadgned;  the  proof  txfthe^ 
Utioa  reatbg  principally  <m  the  diacovery  of  Fraun- 
hofer's  linefli  ^riiich  indicate  that  certain  stages  of 
refrangibility  are  not  occupied  by  any  of  the  solar 
rays.  Helm.  pp.  226,  286. 

to.  But  although  every  colour  of  the  spectrum 
U  equally  primary  and  irreducible  to  others,  this 
does  not  imply  that  certain  colours  are  not  primary 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
retina.  If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  Young's  theory, 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  nerve  in  the  retina^ 
one  of  which  is  most  readily,  stimulated  by  red,  an* 
other  by  green,  another  by  violet  rays,  these  nerves 
.  being  numerous  and  closely  intermixed  in  every 
portion  of  the  retina,  the  colours  produced  by  each 
simple  ray  of  the  spectrum  will  depend  upon  the 
proportion  in  which  the  ray  stimulates  each  kind  of 
nerve,  without  being  itself  compounded  of  other  rays, 
or  depending  upon  their  presence.  In  this  sense, 
that  is,  in  relation  to  the  nerve  and  not  to  the  rays 
of  light,  red,  green,  and  violet,  would  be  primaty 
colours,  out  of  different  proportions  of  which  all  the 
other  colours  are  composed.  The  nerve  structure 
and  function  would  thus  be  exhibited  with  some  par- 
ticularity as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  colours;  contributing  its  threefold  kind 
of  activity  in  conjunction  with  the  vibrations  of  ether 
atoms  in  their  scale  of  rays,  or  different  measures  of 
amplitude  and  duration,  to  the  production  of  the  dif- 
ferent brilliancies,  colours,  and  tones  of  light.  An 
hypothesis  of  this  sort  is  not  only  analogous  to  the 
probable  constitution  of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  §,  par.  5,  but  affords,  says 
Prof.  Helmholts,  ^  an  extraordinarily  simple  and  dear 
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teKt      mode  of  viewing  and  accounting  for  all  phenomena 
abtl      of  i^ysiological  colour-science/'  p.  291. 
Ill  1 1.  The  changes  of  colour  produced  by  decreasing 

or  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  .white  light  in  different 
colours  do  not  occur  in  the  sanie  order  in  which  the 
colours  occur  in  the  spectrum.  For  instance,  violet 
in  decreasing  intensity  of  white  light  becomes  first 
rose,  then  purple ;  green  in  increasing  intensity  be- 
comes first  yellowish  green,  then  white ;  yellow  be- 
comes directly  white,  but  only  in  very  great  inten- 
sities of  white  light.  The  colours  beyond  violet  in 
the  spectrum  become,  by  decreasing  intensity,  in«> 
digo ;  by  increasing,  light  bluish  grey  or  lavender. 
Ilclm.  p.  233,  Every  colour  ends  ultimately  hi  white 
under  sufficient  intensities  of  white  light  Grey  is 
identical  with  white  light  of  feeble  intensity;  bro>vn 
with  yellow  or  red  of  feeble  intensity.  All  the 
colours  that  can  be  named  niay  be  produced  in  the 
same  way,  by  changing  the  intensities  of  white  light 
and  the  combinations  of  different  simple  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  Sight  however  differs  favourably  from 
•sound  in  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  coours, 
simple  or  compound,  which  correspond  to  noise  in 
sound.  There  is  no  confusion  perceptible  in  the 
mixture  of  its  colours.  Confusion  like  harmony  in 
colour  arises  first  in-  the  juxtaposition  of  separate 
masses  of  colour  in  figures  of  space. 

11.  The  series  of  colours  in  the  spectrum  has 
already  been  distinguished,  first,  by  the  relative  de- 
grees of  normal  brightness  in  the  colours,  secondly, 
^  by  the. degrees  of  their  refrangibility;  the  greatest 
degree  of  normal  brightness  was  found  in  yellow, 
the  greatest  refrangibility  was  found  in  ultra-violet 
We  come  in  the  third  place  to  arrange  the  colours 
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in  another  order,  that  of  thmr  relation  to  whita^  in 
mixture  with  eadi  oth«r«  All  the  colours  together 
yield  white;  and  there  are  also  oertain  pairs  of  colours 
which  together  yield  white;  these  are  called  the  com* 
plementary  colours.    They  are  the  following : 

Red  and  Greenish  Blue, 
Orange  and  Blue, 
Yellow  and  Indigo,  * 
Greenish  Tellow  and  Violet 

Green  has  no  single  complementary  colour;  the  mid* 
pdnt  of  green  is  the  mid-p(Hnt  of  the  spectrum,  on 
each  side  of  which  lie  the  two  complementary  colours 
in  each  pair.  But  purple,  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  colours  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  spectrum, 
the  darkest  red  and  ultraviolet|  is  the  complementary 
of  green.  When  two  colours  are  mixed  which  are 
not  complementary,  the  following  are  the  results: 
if  they  are  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  st)ectrum 
than  complementary  colours,  the  resulting  colour  is 
one  that  lids  between  them  in  the  spectrum,  and  is 
whiter  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each 
other;  thus,  fbr  instance,  red  and  green  yield  whit* 
ish  yellow;  orange  and  greenish  yellow  yield  yellow. 
If  diey  are  farther  .from  each  other  than  comple* 
mentary  colours,  the  resulting  colour  is  either  purple 
or  a  colour  lying  between  oni  of  them  and  its  own 
endof  tho  spectrum;  fbr  instance,  red  and  blue  yield 
whitish  purple  or  rose  colour;  red  and  indigo  yield 
dark  rose  colour.  Helm.  pp.  276*9,  where  is  given 
also  a  complete  table  of  these  mixed  colours. 

13.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  for  the  present 
purpose  to  enter  ufion  the  wide  field  of  contrast  of 
colours,  simultaneous  or  successive,  and  the  produc* 
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I^qkl  tioa  of  positive  or  Degatite  after*iiiiage«.  Enough 
Paot  L  has  heen  siud  to  show  the  nature  of  the  material 
Ji^  element  in  sighki  and  to  introduce  tlie  following  re* 
marks  on  the  retatipn  wUch  it  bears  to  the  formal 
element  When  we  compare  the  phenomena  of  hear- 
ing and  seeing  as  they  have  now  been  described, 
it  appears  that  they  fully  correspond  to  each  other. 
But  there  is  in  sight. another  element  which  has  not 
yet  been  drawn  into  the  comparison.  Every  sensa- 
tion of  light  or  colour  occupies  spaed,  fills  a  certmn 
surface  however  small ;  but  the  particular  shape  or 
outline  of  this  surface,  its  size,  and  the  boundary 
lines  between  its  colours,  have  not  been  considered. 
There  b  something  in  the  phenomena  of  sight  which 
remains  over,  after  finding  an  analogue  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  hearing ;  something  to  which  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  sound,  form  and  matter  together,  has 
nothing  correspondent  to  show.  Its  formal  element, 
time,  is  employed  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
musical  pitch  and  colour,  the  correspondents  to  which 
in  sight,  colour  and  tone,  arise  without  any  special 
modification  of  the  formd  element  peculiar  to  isight 
and  touch,  namely  spiace.  The  pleasure  and  the  pain 
arising  in  brilliancy,  colour,  and  tone,  which  are 
modes  of  the  material  element  of  sight,  and  in  the 
contrasts  or  agreements  between  them,  must  be  set 
down  as  pleasures  or  pains  of  enjoyment,  not  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  admiration 
in  sight  must  be  referred  to  the  boundary  lines,  out- 
lines, or  figures^  which  are  found  in  surfaces  covered 
with  light  or  colour. 

14.  When  one  colour  bounds  or  limits  another, 
there  arises  a  line  of  demarcation  of  a  certain  direc* 
tioa;  several  colours  limiting  each  other  have  each 
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%  eerUb  ahape  or  figure  in  reference  to  the  rest 
When  these  ahapes  can  be  easily  measured  and  ehuM 
.  sified  by  the  eye|. there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as  was  iii 
^exhibited  in  hearingi  in  the  distinction  of  equable 
sounds  from  unequable.  .  The  shapes  ntay  then  be 
either  harmonious  or  inharmonious^  of  which  the  eye 
is  the  judge;  and  it  may  be  that  the  harmonious 
shapes  and  figures,  may  receive  corroboration  of  this 
judgment  firom  actual  measurementi  and  that  prin* 
ciples  may  be  discovered,  expressible  by  relations  of 
number,  upcm  which  the  harmony  in  form  depends, 
just  as  the  musician  is  enabled  to  justify  the  scale. 
This  whole  part  of  the  subject  has  been  well  dis* 
cussed  and  developed  in  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay*s  First 
Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty.  Such  prop(N> 
tions  of  figure  are  c&pable  of  combination  with  great 
variety  in  the  material  modes  of  sight,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  colours  and  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
But  wherever  this  b  the  case,  the  total  pleasure  or 
pain  contains  two  elements,  that  of  admiration  from 
the  form,  and  that  of  enjoyment  from  the  matter  of 
the  object  In  some  figures  that  are  pleasing  there 
is  also  an  element  of  enjoyment  from  the  form,  as 
for  instance  i|i  figures  which  are  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion or  easy  of  production ;  the  sense  of  cfTort,  a  sen- 
sation, is  flattered  by  both ;  diagrams  which  exhibit 
much  matter  in  little  space  are  called  ^eleganf  by 
mathematicians;  and  usually  figurea  of  curved  Imes 
are  more  pleasing  than  angular  figures,  because  of 
the  ease  of  motion  of  the  eye  in  traversing  them,  or 
firom  the  association  of  ease  in  our  own  limb  move- 
ments, which  naturally  sweep  out  curves;  though 
this  properly  belongs  to  representation.  A  curved 
line  such  as  the  ogee  curve  has  both  these  elements 
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g2^      of  pleasure ;  the  correspondence  of  the  two  carves 
PaotL      in  it  is  the  source  of  the  pleasure  of  admiration,  and 
1^       the  ease  of  the  curves  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
enjoyment     These  two  sources  of  pleasure  or  of 
pam,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  themselves,  which 
are  found  together  only  in  the  two  senses  of  heai'ing 
and  sight,  or,  if  in  touch,  yet  in  touch  only  as  inter- 
preted by  sight,  are  carried  over  into  representation 
with  the  objects  in  which  they  are  found,  and  will 
be  there  discovered  in  greater  perfection  and  com- 
'  plexity.    Here  it  is  proper  only  to  consider  them  so 
*       far  as  they  exist  in  single  objects,  that  is,  in  objecta 
or  moments  so  small  in  space,  or  so  brief  in  time,  as 
to  be  fairly  considered  objects  of  presentative  percep- 
tion, not  including  memory  or  representation. 
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§  18. 1.  Lit  me  first  give  what  appears  to  be  ilie 
current  or  psychological  view  of  the  emoticms  and 
their  relation  to  representations.  In  redint^rati(»ii 
whether  memory  or  imagination^  and  the  representa* 
tions  of  which  it  consists^  we  appear  to  have  befcve 
us  phenomena  which  are  purely  subjective  in  cha- 
racter^ we  seem  to  be  spectators  in  a  theatre  the 
scene  of  which  consists  of  empty  space  and  empty 
time,  wluch  the  spectators  themselves  fill  with  scenery 
and  actors  of  their  own,  drawn  firom  their  own  experi- 
ence.  The  curtain  draws  up,  and  instead  of  real  scenery 
and  real  actors^  the  objects  of  presentation,  there  is 
a  phantasmagoria  of  representations,  the  proper  seat 
and  home  of  which  b  in  the  brain  of  the  spectator, 
and  only  projected  by  him  upon  the  stage.  This 
train  of  subjective  images  may,  it  is  true,  be  more 
or  less  correspondent  to  the  reality,. to  the  objects  of 
presentation  by  which  it  has  been  produced  and  of 
which  it  is  a  repetition,  but  it  is  in  itself  entirely 
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tubjectivei  and  its  truth  consists  in  the  exactness 
with  which  it  renders  the  objects  and  events  of  pre^ 
sentative  perception.    The  distinction  between  object 
and  subject  fidls  hero  entirely  beyoiid  the  train  of 
representations,  falls  between  that  train  and  tlie  ob« 
jects  of  presentation  which  it  represents.    But|  within 
this  train  of  representations  itself,  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  distinction  between  object  and  sub*  ^ 
jcct  is  now  occupied  by  another  diAtinction,  tlutt  be« 
tween  the  representations  thenisolvos  and  tlie  eino* 
tions  which  they  excitCi  these  emotions  being  new  • 
feelings  aroused  in  us  by  the  representations,  deriv- 
ing- their  character  from  them,  and  answering  by 
minutely  corresponding  changes  of  emotion  to  every 
change  in  the  representations  which   cause  them. 
The  emotions  thus  depend  immediately  upon  the 
representations,  mediately  upon  the  objects  of  pre* 
sentation  which  they  reproduce ;  and  that  which  the 
presented  objects,  or  real  things,  are  to  the  repre* 
sentations,  these  again  in  their  turn  are  to  the  emo- 
tions, namely,  comparatively  real  objects  to  feelings 
which  are  out  and  out  subjective.    Such  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  current  view* 

2.  Now.  it  is  true  that  emotions  arise  first  in  re* 
presentation.  Representation  first  completes  the  for* 
mation  of  remote  objects  of  perception,  the  common 
objects  which  we  see  and  hear  and  feel  around  us, 
which  consist  of  presentative  perceptions  gathered 
up  and  combined  into  portions*  of  space  and  of  time 
in  the  way  which  it  was  attempted  to  describe  in 
**  Time  and  Space''  §  26.  Then  first,  oh  this  having 
been  done,  a  new  set  of  feelmgs  b  disclosed,  of  feel* 
ings  inhering  in  or  attached  to  these  objects,  all  which 
feelings  are,  by  themselves,  in  the  form  of  time  only 
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and  not  ofspaoOi  jmit  m  all  the  aenaations  are,  except 
thoae  of  touch  and  nght    These  new  feelings  per- 
vade  the  entire  renK>te  objects  when  represented,  and 
change  with  any  the  least  changes  m  those  rcpre* 
sentations.    The  represented  qualities  in  the  remote 
objects  have  each  some  share  in  the  new  feelingSi 
the  emotions,  which  attach  to  them.     Change  ai^ 
one  of  these  qualities  and  the  emotion  is  changed ; 
or^  if  you  start  with  observing  a  change  in  tlie  i}mo- 
tioHi  you  will  find  on  examination  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  representation.    But  this  change 
iS|  on  die  metaphysical  view  of  the  matter,  not  a  case 
of  causation  of  the  one  phenomenon  by  the  other,  but 
one  of  simultaneous  change  in  the  two  phenomena 
in  consequence  of  a  change  or  a  cause  common  to 
both.  A  change  in  emotion  is  not  caused  by  a  chai^ 
in  representation,  but  one  change  is  the  obverse  as* 
pect  of  the  other;  the  pervading  emotion  and  its  re- 
presentational framework  are  to  each  other  as  a  ray 
of  sunlight  to  its  prismatic  spectrum;  they  are  the 
cognitive  and  the  emotional  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  state  of  consciousness. 

3*  It  will  b^  necessary  to  exfunine  at  some  length 
the  psychological  theory  of  the  emotions;  but  before 
doing  so  the  true  relation  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  aspects  of  phenomena  in  presentation 
and  representation  must  be  made  clear,  nnce  it  is 
here  that  the  misconception  lies  which  gives  rise  to 
that  theory,  and  here  the  central  truth  on  which  all 
metaphysical  systems  must  be  based.  The  act  or 
moment  of  reflection,  or  selfHX>nsciousne8S,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  distinction  between  the  objec* 
tive  and  subjective  aspects  is  drawn,  or  discovered 
in  phenomena^  is  the  cardinal  point  in  philosophy; 
VOL.  I,  H 
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ML  and  OQ  the  analysis  of  it  depends  the  solnticm  of  all 
■TiL  the  most  important  questions  in  philosophy  which 
UL  are  still  agitated.  An  analysis  of  it  was  offered  in 
*  '  "Time  and  Space**  §  21,  which  I  still  think  true  ; 
though  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  no  more 
can  be  done  to  its  elucidation.  Nevertheless,  since 
I  am  myself  convinced,  not  only  of  its  truth,  but 
f&lso  that  it  offers  the  only  means  of  reconciling  Me« 
taphysic  with  the  special  sciences,  and  of  incorpo- 
rating  it  into  their  system  as  a  science  among  the 
rest,  I  will  take  leave  to  start  from  the  point  there 
reached,  and  proceed  to  show  how  the  distinction 
between  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  is  ap* 
plicable  to  all  phenomena,  whether  prcscntative  or 
representative,  and  in  what  sense  these  two  aspects 
are  inseparable  from  each  other  in  fact,  wliile  they 
are  always  logically  distingiiislmble. 

4*  Placing  ourselves  at  the  Subject's  point  of  view 
(suppose  an  infant  newly  born),  he  feels  a  crowd 
of  sensations  occupying  some  duration  in  time  and 
some  extension  in  space;  but  these  are  to  him  mere 
phenomena,  he  has  not  reflected  that  he  feels  thenii 
or  that  they  are  feelings  coming  from  without  him; 
in  the  next  place,  partly  by  redintegration,  partly  by 
new  presentations  combined  with  the  old,  these  phe- 
nomena shape  themselves  into  groups  or  things,  his 
own  body  being  one  of.  these  groups,  and  the  rest 
ecMning  and  going  around  it;  these  groups  of  pheno* 
mena  are  what  I  have  called  remote  objects  of  per- 
ception, **  Time  and  Space'*  §  26.  Then  arises  as 
one  representation  among  the  rest  the  distinction  of 
Self  from  all  its  perceptions,  and  the  consequent  dis^^ 
tinction  of  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects  of 
what  were  previously  mere  phenomena,  by  a  process 
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which  I  haye  attempted  to  analyse  in  ^  Time  and 
■  Space**  §  21,  and  need  not  here  repeat.  The  result 
]S|  that  all  phenomena  are  now  distinguished  as  bdng 
<m  one  side  states  of  consciousnessi  on  the  other 
objects  among  objects ;  and  that  the  whole  of  every 
object  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  the  whole  of  every 
state  of  consciousness  an  object;  one  not  the  cause 
of  the  other,  but  each  an  mseparable  aspect  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  To  have  demonstrated  the  latter 
part  of  thb  view,  though  without  carr3ring  it  out  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Subject  itself  is  the  immortal 
glory  of  Berkeley. 

5.  From  this  point  onwards  we  are  in  the  domain 
of  pure  representations,  attd  we  feel  emotions  per- 
vading them,  as  already  described.  Still  ho>yever 
the  same  distinction  applies,  and  every  rQ|)rc8entnUon 
with  its  per\*ading  emotion  has  an  objective  aspect, 
the  thing  represent^  with  its  qualities  of  sensation 
and  its  qualities  of  emotion.  In  other  words,  every 
emotion  with  its  cognitive  framework  appears  both 
subjectively,  as  a  mode  of  thought  and  emotion,  and 
objectively  as  an  existing  object,  the  independent 
existence  of  which  is  a  belief,  with  qualities  corre« 
sponding  both  to  the  thought  and  to  the  emotion; 
the  emotion  being  what  may  be  called  the  character 
of  the  existing  represented  object  This  is  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  personality  which  poets  find  in 
nature,  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  landscapes,  the 
cheerfulness  or  melancholy  of  winds  tod  waves;  or,  . 
to  take  an  instance  which  I  have  already  employed, 
the  cup  of  water  which  we  know  to  be  jioisoncd  re- 
ceives from  that  knowledge  a  character  of  hatcfulness 
in  addition  to,  yet  pervading,  the  image  or  frame- 
work in  representation  which  is  the  knowledge  or 
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^M^      belief  of  its  phjnucal  properties.  The  same  is  the  case 
^^^rjL     in  contemplating  persons;  the  emotions  which  we 
fcamiw  mi   ^^  ^  *^®  Contemplation  are  represented  by  us  as 
iiiBmfaiiua.  mental  qualities  of  the  person  contemplated,  as  vir? 
tues  or  as  vices,  as  iSw  or  tndts  of  character,  such 
as  patience,  firmness,  courage,  selfishncssi  ambition, 
tf  generosity,  candour,  and  so  on«    That  which  is  emo* 

tion  subjectively  is  mental  quality  objectively,  just 
as  in  physical  objects  that  which  is  sensation,  sight 
or  touch  for  instance,  subjectively  is  physical  quality 
objectively.  And  it  makes  no  diiTercncc  wliethcr  the 
Subject^  from  which  the  subjective  view  is  taken,  is 
in  the  person  contemplated  or  in  ourselves,  so  far  as 
the  subjective  nature  of  the  phenomena  is  concerned, 
though  the  judgment  passed  by  the  two  Subjects 
will  be  diffeh^nt  Subjectively  to  the  person  con* 
templated  his  own  mental  qualities  are  emotions,  oiid 
though  he  can  contemplate  them  also  objectively,  or 
as  qualities  of  his  own  mind,  just  as  he  con  those  of 
another  person,  yet  in  neither  case  has  he  any  otiicr 
knowledge  of  them  than  as  emotions,  or  any  otiier 
analysis  to  give  of  them  than  into  emotions^  Aris« 
totie's  Ethic  is  chiefly  occupied  with  these  mental 
qualities,  treating  them  objectively,  as  virtue,  courage, . 
benevolence,  and  so  on.  It  was  reserved  for  more 
modern  times,  Spinoza  leading  the  way,  to  begin 
tiie  examination  of  them  from  the  subjective  side. 

6.  Now  in  what  does  the  inseparability  of  the 
objective  and  subjocUve  as|H'ct8  of  phenomena  con* 
sist,  and  how  is  it  to  l>o  underKt(HHl,  since  it  is  clear 
that^  although  in  presentations  and  {)erception  of  re* 
mote  objects  tliere  is  a  certain  continuity  of  space 
and  of  time  between  the  things  i)erceived  and  the 
mind  perceivmg  them,  this  continuity  is  not  what  is 
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meant  by  the  inaeparabili^  in  question,  because  tfaia 
ocmtinui^  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  pure  repre- 
sentations and  their  objects?    The  order  of  sequence 
in  representations  does  not  correspond  with  the  order  i 
of  sequence  in  the  objects  represented  as  constitut- 
ing the  existing  world  of  nature,  of  which  the  re- 
presentations are  a  miserably  poor  and  fragmentary 
picture;  and  again,  the  representations  are  often  pic* 
tures  of  objects  which  never  have  and  never  could 
have  existed  in  the  order  of  nature  such  as  vfe  know 
it|  as  for  instance  in  dreams  and  works  of  fiction. 
Besides  which,  the  course  of  nature  and  natural  ob« 
jects  have  an  existence  not  only  more  perfect  and 
complete  than  our  representations  of  them,  but  also 
^'entirely  independent  of  our  existence  wd.our  repre- 
s^ntatiott.    In  what  then  consists  the  inseparability 
of  the  objective  and  subjeictive  asjiects  of  phenomena? 
Clearly  not  in  tlie  dependence  of  either  aspect  on  the 
otlier ;  clcfirly  not  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
sequences ;  clearly  not  in  the  continuity  of  time  or 
of  space  between  the  separate  objects  and  their  re* 
presentations  in  the  mind:    The  distinction  between 
Nature  and  History,  ou^Ai.  and  7iiwiC|  is  that  which 
must  help  us  to  an  answer.    The  inseparability  of 
the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  phenomena 
applies  only  to  the  nature  of  phenomena,  and  not  to 
their  history.   Given  any  phenomenon,  its  nature  is  a 
feeling  or  complex  of  feelings  in  time  and  space;  this 
is  its  subjective  aspect.    But  what  is  its  existence? 
•Its  ,bare  existence  is  the  reflection,  or  iinagination, 
or  i)erccption,  or  belief  of  it;  its  bare  existence  also, 
as  well  as  its  nature,  is. a  part  of,  or  finds  its  coun- 
teqmrt  in,  its  subjective  aspect.  The  subjective  aspect 
of  any  phenomenoui  thenj  is  the  presentation  or  re« 
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latMt  t  preaentatioii  of  a  feeling  or  feelings  in  time  and  q[Mice. 
u«a  And  conversely,  given  any  such  presentation  or  re- 
|ui  presentatiqni  tiie  objective  aspect  of  it  is  the  bare 
MiMk  exist^ce  of  a  phenomenon  of  such  and  such  qualities 
in  time  and  space.  Its  qualities  in  time  and  space 
and  their  bnro  existence  are  ftiUy  mirrored  in  the 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  its  subjective  nsppct 
ThiS|  which  applies  to  every  single  phenomenoni  ap« 
plies  to  it  however  large  or  small,  simple  or  com* 
pleX|  it  may  be;  it  applies  to  phenomena,  whether 
we  take  them  each  separately,  or  gathered  together 
into  aggregates;  it  applies  to  the  entirety  of  them, 
the  universe  itself,  which  is  but  one  vast  pheno* 
menon. 

y.  I  have  used  the  term  bare  existence  to  guard*^ 
against  the  mixing  up  the  existence  which  a  phe« 
nomenon  has  for  consciousness  alone,  irrcfspective 
of  its  certainty,  permanence,  or  frequency,  with  the 
existence  which  phenomena  have  in  comparison  to 
each  other,  which  includes  not  only  the  degrees  of 
their  comparative  certainty,  permanence,  and  fre* 
quency,  but  also  the  relations  which  they  have  be- 
tween themselves,  as  conditioned  by  and  conditioning 
each  other.  The  existence  of  phenomena  including 
these  considerations  is  their  historical  existence,  with 
which  the  inseparability  of  objective  and  subjective 
aspect  has  no  concern.  Bare  existence  on  the  other 
hand  is  presence  in  i^onsciousness,  irrespective  of 
whether  tliis  is  actual  or  possible  presence,  and  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  reality  or  unreality  of 
things.  And  this  is  the  Consideration  which  excludes 
the  assumption  of  an  Absolute,  or  of  a  Ding-an-sich; 
for  these  cannot  be  less  than  bare  existence,  and 
bare  existence  has  its  subjective  iude. 
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8.  We  know  from  habitual  naaoning  founded 
on  hahitttal  experiencei  that  the  world  of  dbjecta 
has  existed  for  an  enormooa  period  of  time ;  that  j^J^^ 
it  contains  man7  objects  and  forces  which  are  nn* 
known  to  us,  except  of  coarse  the  mere  generalit^i 
that  they  are  ol^ects  and  forces  i  that  thc^  o^ectM 
and  forces  have  produced  and  are  ever  producing 
effopts  which  are  quite  independent  of  whether  we 
or  any  one  else  knows  anything  about  them  or  not; 
that  we  ouVselveSi  and  many  other  living  and  sen* 
tient  beit^  have  been  bom  upon  the  earth  at  a 
late  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  universal  world  of 
objects^  and  that  we  depend  upon,  and  are  the  pro« 
ducts  of|  some  of  the  objects  and  forces  which  this 
world  contains.  When  we  corisider  this  knowledge 
or  belief,  we  find  that  it  is  itself,  as  to  its  own  nature, 
as.  well  as  that  of  the  objects  and  forces  about  it,  ob* 
jective  as  well  as  subjective.  !But  as  to  the  history, 
both  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  things  known ; 
as  to  the  order  of  sequence,  certainty,  permanence, 
or  frequency,  of  the  things  luiown;  and  as  to  the 
place  of  the  knowledge  itself  in  that  order  of  se* 
quence,  the  conditions  of  its  several  portions,  and 
certainty  of  each  of  them;  in  short,  as  to  the  yinesg 
of  everything,  whether  regarded  as  a  subjective  state 
or  an  objective  thing;  here,  thiit  is  to  say,  in  this 
class  of  considerations,  the  inseparability  of  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  aspects  has  no  influence  and 
no  place.  It  applies  Only  to  the  relation  between 
consciousness  and  its  objects  as  such,  that  is,  objects 
in  relation  to  consciousness  alone,  not  in  relation  to 
other  objects  in  consciousness;  to  the  nature,  the  r/ 
iffri,  of  phenomena.  It  applies  to  the  relation  be- 
tween  an  individual  consciousness,  arising  in  this  or 
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bmkl  that  organised  body,  and  the  objects  of  that  indi- 
^joattL  vidual  oonBciousnesSy  when  taken  separately  and  as 
fUL  objects  to  that  consciousness  alone;  biit  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  rektion  between  this  or  that  indivi* 
dual  consciousness  and  the  order  of  nature,  or  se- 
quence of  objects  discovered  by  the  accumulated 
reasonings  of  mankind.  Compared  to  that  order  and 
that  sequence  of  objects  an  individual  consciousness 
is,  not  its  subjective  counterpart,  but  one  pheno- 
menon in.  its  sequence.  The  world,  then,  which 
exists  with  its  objects  and  its  forces  independently 
of  our  puny  existences  and  our  feeble  thoughts, 
though  its  nature,  its  r/  i^i,  its  bare  existence,  is 
to  be  actually  or  possibly  present  to  consciousness, 
is  yet  in  its  certainty,  its  permanence,  its  causa- 
tive agency,  nnd  its  inherent  power,  no  counterpart 
of  the  consciousness  of  any  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. The  states  of  consciousness  of  any  individual, 
and  their  onler  of  sequence,  are  determined  partly 
,  by  the  physical  organisation  of  his  body,  partly  by 
forces  and  objects  which  act  upon  it ;  and,  just  as 
his  whole  conscious  life  is  one  among  many  con- 
scious lives  of  other  individuals,  so  lits  physical 
organisation  and  its  history  is  one  portion  of  the  ob- 
jects and  forces  which  fill  the  world.  The  conscious- 
ness which  depends  upon  such  a  minute  portion  of 
the  world  as  this  can  be  no  subjective  counterpart, 
but  a  very  limited  and  fragmentary  picture,  of  tlic 
world  which  it  reflects.  The  complete  subjective 
counterpart  of  the  universe  is  for  us  an  Ideal  Behig 
of  perfect  knowledge. 

9.  When,  therefore,  we  approach  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  as  existiiig  in  an  individual,  and 
examine  them,  as  we  must,  from  the  subjective  side. 
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there  are  two  branches  of  the  enquiry;  the  first  is 
statical^  an  analysis  of  each  phenomenon  and  group 
of  phenomena  by  itself;  the  second  is  dynamical^  an 
analysb  of  the  movements  or  changes  between  the  i 
phenomena  or  their  groups.    The  first  branch  only 
is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter.     Every  such 
phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena  has  its  objective 
aspect  as  well  as  its  subjective;  and  this  objective 
aspect  consists,  for  the  individual,  in  the  fiict  of  his 
presenting,  representing,  imagining,  or  believing  in^ 
the  objects  which  he  is  said  to  have  in  his  mind,  the 
objects  of  his  states  of  consciousness.     Their  exist- 
ence is  to  him  subjectively  a  belief  or  a  disbelief. 
The  first  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  contains  the 
various  sub-groups  of  presentations ;  examined  in 
Part  I.  of  this  chapter.     The  second  contdns  those 
of  remote  objects  of  perception,  with  which  I  shall 
not  here  concern  myself;  they  form  the  domain  of 
the  special  physical  sciences.     The  third  contains 
pure  representations,  and  the  groups  into  which  they 
fiiU.    Emotions  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  third 
group,  being  involved  in  representations.    Emotions 
must  be  analysed  as  component  parts,  asjiects,  or 
elements  of  the  representations  in  which  they  arise; 
and  both  the  emotion  and  its  representational  frame- 
work must  be  treated  as  equally  subjective,  equally 
objective.      The   metaphysical   distinction   between 
subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  phenomena  de- 
mands this  treatment  of  them,  unless  grounds  should 
appear  for  separating  emotion  and  framework,  as 
eflfcct  and  cause  respectively ;  in  which  case,  the 
representations  must  be  treated  first,  and  the  emo- 
tions become  the  object-matter  of  a  fourth  group  of 
phenomena,  standing  to  representations  as  these  to  re- 
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li     mote  objects  or  presentatdve  perceptionB|  and  fonned 


u.     out  of  representations  themselves,  not  added  to  them 
in  redintegration  as  additional  pervading  elements, 
having  their  origin  elsewhere  than  in  the  represen- 
tations themselves. 
*ii?df  §  14. 1.  The  theory  that  it  is  the  qualities  of  sen* 

sation  which,  when  known  or  imagined,  produce  as. 
their  effects  emotions  in  the  mind  necessarily  im« 
poses  on  itself  the  task  of  accounting  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  any  emotion  by  its  rescmbhmce  to 
some  particular  kind  of  sensation  which  is  its  cause, 
and  of  pointmg  out  the  steps  in  the  transition,  from 
one  to  the  other  in  cases  where  the  sensation  does 
not  at  first  sight  resemble  the  emotion  caused  by  it. 
For  the  theory  is,  that  there  b  nothing  in  the  emo* 
tion  which  was  not  originally  contmned  in  the  sen* 
sation;  if,  then,  the  emotion  does  not  resemble  or 
repeat  the  sensation,  its  difference  from  it  must  lie  in 
the  changes  >vrought.  in  the  sensation  by  the  various 
modes  of  representing  it,  by  its  combination  with 
other  sensations  in  representation,  by  its  intensifica* 
tion  by  habit,  by  its  reference  to  past  or  future  time, 
by  its  being  represented  as  the  means  to  other  sensa- 
tions, or  other  sensations  as  the  means  to  it,  or  by 
any  other  modes  of  change  which  may  come  under 
the  meaning  of  the  term  association  of  representa- 
tions, spontaneous  or  voluntary.  This  association  in 
representation  will  then,  it  is  held,  if  acciurately 
enough  analysed,  give  the  different  steps  in  the  tran- 
sition or  transformation  of  sensation  into  emotion, 
and  exhibit  the  emotion  at  the  end  identified  with 
the  sensation  at  the  beginning.  The  theory  here 
maintained  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  such  analysis 
of  association,  however  accurate,  can  account  for 
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the  whole  diffcronoe  botwoen  sensation  and  emotion; 
that  this  association  gives  us  only  the  framework 
or  representational  basis  for  the  emotion  ;  and  that, 
though  in  this  way  the  association  b  one  requisite 
of  the  change  of  sensation  into  emotion,  yet  there  is 
al^vays  a  residue  of  feeling,  namely,  the  emotional 
element  itself  left  unaccounted  for,  which  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  its  phpiological  condition,  the 
nature  or  action  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
matter,  the  property  of  which  is  to  support  or  pro* 
duco,  under  the  appropriate  conditions,  this  kind  of 
feeling,  just  as  the  senses  themselves,  sight,  touch, 
hearing,  &c.,  are  produced  or  supported  by  the  nerv* 
ous  matter  appropriated  to  them.     My  argument 
is,  that  the  elements  of  sensation,  when  represented, 
do  not  produce  or  generate,  are  not  transformed  into, 
emotions,  but  that  the  emotions  are  superinduced  upon  . 
the  represented  elements  of  sensation;  because  those 
states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  emotional  are 
found  to  contain  both,  kinds  of  elements  existing 
simultaneously,  as  elements  of  their  nature,  or  of 
what  they  are,  and  not  merely  the  element  of  emo- 
tion succeeding  that  of  sensation*    If  you  had  ana- 
lysed, in  the  case  of  any  emotion,  the  entire  frame- 
work of  its  represented  sensation,  you  still  would 
not  have  analysed  the  whole  of  the  emotional  state 
itself.    When  the  sensation  of  white  is  produced  by 
the  combmation  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum, to  adopt  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  illustration  in  his 
note  at  piigc  252  Vol.  ii.  of  his  recent  edition  of  Mr. 
James  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  we  have 
not  the  two  sensations  simultaneously,  but  we  have 
either  the  white  or  the  colours.    Not  so  with  the 
emotions.     There  both  elements  are  in  conscious- 
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bookL     ness  together.    The  emotions  in  my  theoiy  1 

&fU.      a  new  kind  or  mode  of  feeling,  depending  up 

§14        constitution  and  operation  of  nervous  mattei 

a^kJSi^iSr  in  this  respect  are  similar  to  sensations;  from 

again  they  differ  in.  that  the  appropriate  con< 

stimulating  the  actions  of  their  nervous  matte 

sist,  not  in  the  motion  or  impact  of  partic 

external  visible  and  tangibid  matteri  but  in 

motions  of  the  nervous  matter  itself  which  si 

the  representational  frameworks. 

a.  If  this  theory  is  true,  it  follows  that  tl 

posite  theory  must  fail,  either  in  its  account ' 

steps  of  transformation  of  sensation  into  emoti 

else  in  its  conception  of  the  emotions  them 

which  are  to  be  accounted  for;  if  the  analysis 

steps  of  transformation  is  complete,  the  end  rt 

cannot  be  the  emotion  in  its  true  shape,  wh 

the  emotion  is  truly  conceived,  the  stops  towar 

arising  must  be  erroneously  described.     Bot! 

jections  apply  more  or  Ic&s,  as  it  seems  to  n 

the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  em< 

by  writers  of  this  school     Hobbcs  is  the  origi 

of  the  theory,  in  its  modern  sl\npe  at  least;  1 

followed,  but  did  not  say  much  on  this  head;  T 

is  perhaps  tlie  ^mter  who  has  most  minutely  a| 

thb  theory  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotions; 

James  l^Iill  has  compendiously  systcmatised  the  i 

range  of  emotions,  as  he  conceived  them,  hi  the 

ner  of  Hobbes  but  far  more  minutely.     The  tl 

is  apparently  adopted  also  by  Prof  liain  in  his 

able  work  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Chap,  i 

etlition.     Sec  also  an  oxplictt  statement  of  it 

probable  theory,  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  no 

page  231,  Vol.  ii^  of  the  recent  edition  of  Mr.  J 
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HOI'S  work  already  mentioned ;  bnt  he  has  not|  I 
believoi  aimed  at  giving  a  formal  proof  of  it.  Per^ 
haps  tike  theory  can  be  best  examined  where  the 
most  express  proof  of  it  is  offered;  and  accordingly 
I  will  follow  Tucker  and  Mill  in  the  account  they 
^ve  of  some  few  of  the  emotions,  and  endeavour  to 
make  good  the  two  objections  which  I  have  just 
urged.  This  will  perhaps  be  at  the  cost  of  some 
rc{)ctition  when  the  emotions  are  examined  and  ar- 
ranged on  my  theory,  but  it  will  serve  to  clear  the 
ground  and  smooth  die  way  for  that  examination. 

3.  Tucker  gives  the  following  account  of  Anger 

or  Itovcnge,  in  his  Light  of  Nature,  VoL  i.  Chnp.  xxi. 

p.  163,  8d  edit  **WTiatever  may  be  thought  of  otlier 

passions,  this  cannot  be  bom  with  us,  for  there  are 

several  things  to  be  leairned  before  we  come  to  the 

idea  of  anger:  nature  makes  us  concerned  originally 

only  with  our  own  pleasures  or  pains;  we  feel  not, 

and  consequently  regard  not,  what  happens  to  other 

people,  until  having  received  hurt  from  them,  and 

found  that  our  retaliating  the  like  prevails  upon  them 

to  desist  from  offending  us,  we  thence  learn  the  ex* 

pedience  of  exerting  ourselves  upon  such  occasions. 

Thus  the  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  natural  but  a 

translated  desire:  we  first  look  upon  it  as  a  means 

of  procuring  ease  to  ourselves,  and  security  from 

injury;  but  having  often  beheld  it  in  this  light,  the 

end  at  length  drops  out  of  sight,  and  desire,  accord* 

ing  to  the  usual  process  of  translation,  rests  upon  the 

means,  which  thenceforward  become  an  end  whereon 

our  views  will  terminate*    We  may  reckon  at  least 

four  stages  in  our  progress  to  tlio  passion  of  anger: 

our  experience  of  dsunage  brought  upon  us  by  others, 

of  our  poWer  to  give  them  displeasure,  of  the  effete 
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ooKt     of  tQch  displeasure  to  make  ihem  alter  their  meap 

ivii.     8are%  and  of  the  opposition  we  must  expect  against^ 

nZ^   the  exercise  of  that  power.    But  having  by  these 

Sitte«^  gradations  once  brought  satisfaction  to  connect  im« 

mediately  with  rcvengCi  it  becomes  a  motive  of  action 

which  we  pursue  many  times  by  ways  not  at  all  con* 

ducive  to  the  end  that  first  rendered  it  recommend* 

able.**     And  again:  ^^for,  however  it  niay  be  said 

that  revenge  is  sweet,  the  sweetness  does  not  come 

until  the  desire  ends  by  having  been  glutted.** 

4«  In  the  first  place,  let  us  carefully  distinguish 
two  things  which  in  the  above  account  are  not  dis* 
tinguishcdi  the  feeling  of  revenge  and  the  acts  or 
circumstances  which  express  that  feeling;  for  it  may 
happen  that  the  same  acts  may  be  done  both  with 
and  without  the  feeling  of  revenge.    It  appears  to 
be  of  the  acts  alone  that  the  expression  is  used 
^^  brought  satisfaction  to  connect  immediately  with 
revenge.*'    Now  what  satisfaction,  or  satisfaction  of 
what  kind?    It  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfaction 
of  tlie  kind  we  feci  in  avoiding  or  removing  some 
bodily  injury,  for  the  satisfaction  is  tnmsfcrred  from 
this,  as  an  end,  and  fixed  u\x>\x  the  means;  and  so 
the  HatiRraction  rcnmiirs  the  same,  wliile  the  ehilKKli* 
mcnt  or  object  of  it  is  dillVront.     Jh  this  thou  the 
kmd  of  satisfaction  which  is  tlie  pleasure  of  revenge? 
Certainly  not;  the  means  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from 
the  end,  and  the  satisfaction  which  attaches  to  the 
means  is  of  a  different  kind  fiH>m  the  satisfaction 
which  attaches  to  the  end;  with  the  chaqge  in  the 
object  there  arises  a  change  in  the  satisfaction,  or 
.  pieosulreable  emotion.    The  satisfaction  of  one  kind 
in  the  end  will  not  account  for  a  satisfaction  of  an* 
other  kind  in  the  means.    Hence  it  seems  that  the 
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trae  eonceptlcm  df  ifbat  tlie  satisfiictioii  of  rerenge 
oonaists  in  has  not  been  kept  in  view;  it  is  not  re* 
venge  that  is  accounted  fori  but  either  some  general 
aatis&ction  or  the  satis&ction  of  avoiding  jMun.  What 
then  is  it  in  which  the  satisfaction  of  revenge  con- 
sists? It  is  requisite  to  it  that  its  object  should  be 
a  person  made  to  suffer  for  inflicting  injury  on  the 
person  feeling  revenge.  This  object  may  be  pro* 
duced  in  representation  under  the  title  of  means  to 
an  end,  by  a  voluntary  redintegration  which  has  be* 
come  spontaneousi  but  the  peculiar  satisfaction  at- 
taching to  it  will  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  own 
characteri  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
duction in  representation.  If  otherwise,  the  satis* 
foction  would  not  have  changed  its  character.  Again, 
this  account  of  the  genesis  of  revenge  contains  no- 
thing to  distinguish  revenge  from  any  satisfaction 
which  we  take  in  the  means  of  avoiding  evil ;  we 
ought,  on  this  theory,  to  feel  revenge  just  as  much 
against  inanimate  objects  inflictmg  injuries  which  we 
can  take  measures  to  prevent,  as  against  sentient 
beings;  and  this  children  do;  but* only  while  they 
attribute  life  and  sentience  to  those  objects,  ^^o  man 
foels  anger  or  re\*enge  agaiiist  an  object  which  he 
rognrtls  as  non*soutiont  Auil  yot^  on  this  theory, 
the  satisfaction  diould  be  tnuislatod  to  the  means  as  - 
much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

3.  Now  to  take  the  case  of  Grief.  Tucker  says, 
YoL  L  p.  165:  ^^But  of  all  the  passions,  there  is 
none  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than  grief, 
which  keeps  the  mind  intent  upon  a  troublesome 
idea,  that  one  would  think  she  would  endeavour 
most  strenuously  to  throw  offl''  His  explanation  is 
as  follows:  *^  Thus  the  mind  having  found  the  con- 
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^  templation  of  evil|  and  tho  increasing  hor  somibiltty 
^  of  its  pressure  expedient,  desire,  as  is  usual  in  the 
>f^  like  cases,  becomes  translated  to  the  means,  and  her  . 
view  terminates  upon  afflicting  herself  as  much  as 
possiblio,  without  prospect  of  any  Airther  end  to  be 
attained  thereby.  When  she  has  often  turned  the 
spirits  into  this  tram,  they  will  take  it  afterwards 
mechanically.'' 

6.  Thus  grief  is  entirely  a  mistake.     If  man's 
voluntary  efforts  were  by  such  a  law  of  their  action 
compelled,  to  produce  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
aun  at,  and  tiius  to  produce  the  more  pain  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  performed  their  function  of  avoiding 
pain  more  perfectly,  man  would  indeed  be  an  enigma. 
But  now  take  James  Mill's  account.  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  ii.  p.  150-1 
(Vol.  ii;  p.  191-2,  cd.  1869).    "An  aversion  is  the 
idea  of  a  pain."    "  My  state  of  consciousness  under 
tlie  idea  [of  a  pleasure],  that  is,  tho  idea  itself,  I 
call  a  Desire."    At  page  158:  ."Wlien  a  pleasure* 
able  sensation  is  anticipated  with  certainty,  we  call 
the  state  of  consciousness  Joy.    When  a  painful  sen* 
sation  is  thus  anticipated,  we  call  it  Sorrow."    Sor- 
row, then,  is  a  painful  sensation  anticipated  with 
certainty,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  "we  call  it 
Sorrow."    Where  Tucker  employs  the  machinery  of 
means  and  ends,  Mill  employs  that  of  future  time; 
his  future  certainty  iis  a  mode  of  exploinbg  how 
grief  is  persisted  in,  so  that  he  escapes  from  the  ob- 
jection of  *  mistake'  to  which  Tucker  is  liable.    The 
chain  of  associations  founded  on  knowledge  which 
wo  cannot  get  rid  of  com|>cl8  us  pbiinly.tahave  the 
idea  of  the  circumsttuices  of  the  painful  schsation 
brought  home  to  us.    But  whatever  the  machinery 
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tmplcqredi  whtthtr  tht  Involuntiay  ropreaentadoii  of 
a  ftituro  oeruinfcjr  of  paioi  or  the  Tolimtary  npio* 
ientatioii  of  a  moiiis  to  avoid  pain,  the  aamo  objeo* 
tion  holdi  good  as  in  the  case  of  revenge,  namely^ 
that  the  kind  of  pain  in  the  sensation  is  different 
from  the  kind  of  pain  in  the  emoticm  called  grief  or 
sorrow;  and,  whatevto  may  be  the  steps  by  which 
the  representation  is  effected  and  brought  home  to 
consciousness,  if  either  of  these  accounts  were  true, 
the  only  pain  in  grief  must  be  of  the  kind  of  sensa^^ 
tional  pain}  whereas  there  are  inany  sorts  of  grief, 
for  instance,  that  for  loss  of  fHends,  unkindness  of 
friends,  ingratitude,  of  those  benefited  by  us,  remorse, 
wounded  pride,  and  so  on,  which  are  very  different 
in  their  kind  of  pain  from  the  piun  of  any  sensation. 
This  new  kind  of  pain,  then,  must  it  is  true  arise 
in  the  representation,  but  cannot  be  deduced  from 
it  or  from  the  sensations  which  compose  it 

7.  I  will  take  another  instance,  the  emotion  of 
Love.  Tucker,  Vol.  i.  p«  166,  says :  ^^  Under  the  help- 
less condition  wherein  we  are  bom,  we  stand  in* 
debted  to  the  care  tif  others  for  the  continual  supply 
of  our  wants,  and  the  satisfaction  received  in. such 
supply  communicates  a  portion  of  itself  to  our  idea 
of  the  person  administering  it;  therefore  a  child's 
first  love  is  its  nurse/'  ^^  But  after  having  a  little 
enlarged  our '  acquaintance,  and  found  that  every 
body  will  not,  like  nurse,  give  us  the  same  assidu- 
ous  tendance  Upon  all  occasions,  but  are  more  or 
less  willing  to  oblige  us,  a^ording  as  they  are  at 
ease  in  themselves,  or  as  we  can  oblige  them,  then 
are  we  ready  to  do  and  to  wish  them  pleasure,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  ready  to  humour  us«  Yet  this 
is  not  perfect  love;  which  will  suffer  no  advantage 

VOL*  I..  I 
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iookl  of  oar  own  to  8tand  immediately  in  view.  In  fur- 
un  a  ther  process  of  time,  if  we  find  our  enjoyments  arising 
fir  chiefly  firom  the  conversation  or  intercourse  of  one 
■S^tyy  or  a  few  persons,  we  practise  the  like  method  of  en- 
gaging them  to  serve  us  so  frequently,  until  this  end 
slips  out  of  view,  and  satisfaction,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  in  cases  of  translation,  adheres  immediately 
to  the  thought  of  doing  them  kindness.  Then  it  is 
that  love  becomes  personal,  and  then  arrives  at  its 
highest  state  of  refinement,  wherein  it  may  be  de- 
fined the  pleasure  of  pleasing:  for  I  cannot  conceive 
a  purer  love  than  that  which  makes  us  feel  a  sensible 
delight  in  gratifying  another,  and  in  everything  that 
happens  conducive  to  his  gratification,  without  thought 
of  any  other  benefit  redounding  therefrom  to  our« 
selves,  except  that  very  delight.  And  this  delight 
is  of  two  sorts,  which  may  be  distinguished  into 
Love  and  Fondness;  the  latter  tends  barely  to  gra- 
tify, the  other  to  gratify  without  doing  a  disservice, 
and  even  to  forbear  a  present  compliance  for  the 
sake  of  a  real  advantage.''  ^^  Thus  the  most  rest>len- 
dent  love  springs  originally  from  our  concern  for 
ourselves,  and  our  own  desires,  like  a  rose  growing 
from  a  dunghill.'' 

8.  Mill's  account  seems  to  approach  nearer  to 
Tucker's  than  in  the  case  of  grief;  he  adopts  the 
.  machinery  of  cause  and  effect,  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  means  and  end.  At  page  158,  Vol.  ii.  (or 
p.  204,  Vol.  ii.  ed.  1869)  he  says:  "An  object  con- 
templatcd  as  a  future  cause  of  a  future  pleasure  is 
an  object  loved^  whether  the  anticipation  is  certain 
or  uncertain."  And  this  shows  the  constant  union 
of  joy  and  love,  for  joy  is*  "a  pleasureable  sensation 
anticipated  with  certainty."  When  therefore,  in  think- 
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ing  of  the  caoae  of  a  future  pleasure,  the  pleasure 
is  contemplated  as  certain,  we  feel  love  and  joy  to- 
gether. 

9*  But  here  again  I  must  repeat  the  same  ob- 
jection. The  satisfaction  which  is  translated  from 
the  end  of  personal  advantage  to  the  means,  the  gra- 
tification of  another,  must  be  a  satisfaction  of  the 
same  kind  after  translation  as  before.  But  if  the 
satisfaction  in  ^^  the  pleasiire  of  pleasing''  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  satisfaction  of  procuring 
self- gratification,  then  the  presence  of  one  does  not 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  other;  but  the  satis- 
faction in  ^^the  pleasure  of  pleasing"  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  other  source,  namely,  to  the  new 
object  which  is  now  represented,  as  the  pro[>cr  and 
peculiar  object  or  framework  of  the  emotion,  and  to 
the  kind  or  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  matter 
concerned  in  supporting  this  representation,  as  the 
physiological  cause  both  of  the  emotion  and  of  its 
connection  with  its  proper  framework.  The  enumer- 
ation and  analysis  of  the. steps  in  the  representation 
of  this  new  object,  or  cognitive  framework,  of  the 
emotion  is  not  a  sufficient  account  of  the  change  in 
the  kind  of  satisfaction,  without  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration the  kind  of  object  which  has  so  arisen,  as 
the  object  of  the  new  kind  of  satisfaction.    ' 

lo.  One  more  instance  from  Tucker,  an  instance 
in  which  his  analysis  is  partially  successful,  will  serve, 
by  showing  the  reasons  of  its  success,  to  apply,  as  it 
were,  the  method  of  ^  concomitant  variations*  to  the 
question  in  hand.  I  mean  his  analysis  of  avarice. 
Avarice  proper,  he  says,  or  the  love  of  money  for 
its  own  sake  is  a  desire  of  the  advantages  which 
money  procures  translated  from  the  ends  to  the 
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MKt      means,  that  ia,  to  the  poasession  of  money  itself 
jETiL     aeparately  from,  or  even  to  the  exclusion  of,  thoae 
\iZ^      advantagea.     This  account  of  avarice  is  true  of  all 
^hS^  those  cases  in  which  the  advantages  procured  by 
money  are  visible  and  tangible  possessions  of  the 
same  kind,  visible  and  tangible,  as  money  itself;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  kind  of  satisfaction  is  the 
same ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  visible  and 
tangible  objects.     But  even  here  this  general  kind 
of  satisfaction  is  differentiated  into  varieties  by  the 
sub-differences  in  kind  of  the  objects  possessed ;  and 
though  the  general  kind  of  satisfaction  is  the  same, 
.  and  may  be  translated  from  end  to  means,  the  theory 
does  not  hold  in  its  minutiae ;  the  particular  satisfac- 
tion of  pos^ssing  coin  or  notes  is  not  precisely  the 
same  satisfaction  as  that  of  possessing  pictures,  or 
plate,  or  horses,  or  servants.     And  as  matter  of  fact, 
we  rarely  or  never  find  that  a  man  who  cares  much 
for  the  i>o8sc88ion  of  objects  whidi  are  consumed  in 
the  enjoyment,  such  as  cigars,  wine,  or  luxuries  of 
the  table,  becomes  avaricious  either  of  money  or  of 
objects  the  enjoyment  of  whidi  is  reaped  by  the 
mere  contemplation  of  possessing  them.     Still  more, 
a  man  who  desires  power,  or  hohouf,  or  flattery,, 
though  all  these  may  be  commanded  by  money  to  a 
great  extent,  is  never  found  to  translate  the  desire 
of  them  to  money  as  the  means  of  procuring  them. 
Avarice  appears,  in  its  fundamental  characteristic, 
the  love  of  possessions,  to  be  not  restricted  to  money; 
but,  whatever  a  man  is  fond,  of  possessing,  of  that  he 
becomes  avaricious,  if  that  particular  fondness  is  in* 
dulged  to  excess.      The  proportion  of  truth,  then, 
which  lies  in  Tucker's  analysis  of  avarice,  depends 
upon  the  sameness  in  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
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if  trandated  from  the  potsession  of  the  end  to  the 
pOMesaion  of  the  meana. 

II.  The  foregoing  instances  show  clearly  enough 
the  method  followed  by  the  p^chological  theory. 
Distinguishing  sensations  from  emotions  as  feelings 
of  a  different  kind,  this  theory  attempts  to  show  that 
the  one  grows  into  the  other  by  means  of  representa* 
tion  or  association.     It  is  an  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine Nihil:  in  intellect!!  quod  non  prius  in  sensu  to 
the  emotions,  or  as  they  used  to  be  called  affections 
or  passions;  Nihil  in  affectuquod  non  prius  in  sensu; 
and  this  further  transition  is  wrought  through  the 
intellectus,  or  is  an  intellectual  process.    The  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  sensation  and  emotion  is  not 
denied  but  insisted  on,  and  then  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  the  one  becomes  or  changes  into  the  other. 
This  attempt  is  necessitated  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween  them  being  at  first*  drawn  empirically,  sensa* 
tion  set  down  as  one  thing  and  i'mottou  as  nuotheri 
instead  of  metaphysically  by  conceiving  emotion  as 
sensation  and  something  more  besides.   Consequently 
the  psychological  theory  has  not  only  to  point  out 
in  an  emotion  the  disjecta,  membra  of  sensation,  but 
also  out  of  these,  together  with  the  mode  of  their 
recomposition,  to  construct  the  whole  of  the  emo- 
tion.     This  however  cannot  be  shown,  because  in 
those  states  of  mind  which  are  called  emotions  we 
can  distinguish'  not  only  these  disjecta  membra  and 
their  recomposition  in  new  shapes,  but  also,  simulta- 
neously existing,  the  emotional  element  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  whole. 

12.  Hartley  waa,  I  believe,  the  first  to  connect 
ajrstematically  the  psychological  theory  with  the  phy- 
siological cause  of  sensation  and  emotion.    I  bring  no 
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objection  against  the  phjaiolo^cal,  bat  only  against' 
the  psychological,  part  of  his  speculations.  Indeed 
I  would  carry  the  physiological  part  more  completely 
into  action,  by  calling  on  it  to  account  for  the  nature 
of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  sensations 
and  their  association.  Hartley  begins  that  section 
of  his  Observations  on  Man  which  treats  of  the  Affec- 
tions in  general  by  saying:  **  Here  we  may  observe- 
First,  That  our  Passions  or  Affections  can  be  no  more 
than  Aggregates  of  simple  Ideas  united  by  Associa- 
tion. For  they  are  excited  by  Objects,  and  by  the 
Incidents  bf  Life.  But  these,  if  we  except  the  im- 
pressed Sensations,  can  have  no  power  of  affecting 
us,  but  what  they  derive  from  Association ;  judt  as 
was  observed  above  of  Words  and  Sentences.'*  Ob- 
serve the  reasoning :  the  affections  can  be  nothing 
but  what  the  sensations  together  with  their  associa- 
tion were,  because  it  is  by  them  that  they  are  «-  . 
cited;  the  nature  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  gene** 
sis,  instead  of  being  analysed  independently.  He 
proceeds:  "Secondly,  Since  therefore  the  Passions' 
are  States  of  considerable  Pleasure  or  Pain,  they 
must  be  Aggregates  of  the  Ideas,  or  Traces  of  the 
sensible  Pleasures  and  Pains,  which  Ideas  make  up 
by  their  Number,  and  mutual  Influence  upon  one 
another,  for  the  Fointness  and  transitory  Nature  of 
each  singly  taken.  Tliis  may  be  called  a  Proof  a 
priori.  The  Proof  a  pitsteriori  will  be  given,  when 
I  come  to  anntyso  the  Six  Classes  of  Intolloctual 
Affections;  viz.  Imagination,  Ambition,  Self-Interest| 
Sympathy,  Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Sense." 

13.  But  though  the  physiological  conditions  of 
consciousness  are  brought  into  play,  and,  as  is  evi« 
dent,  by  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  psychological 
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theory,  that  theory  is  not  thereby  strengthened  bat 
weakened ;  and,  I  will  add,  the  unreserved  reference 
of  conscious  states  to  nerve  action  completes  its  de- 
struction. In  the  first  place,  a  vera  causa  is  acquired 
for  the  emotional  as  well  as  for  the  sensational  ele^ 
ment  in  emotions ;  and  in  the  next,  the  nerve  action, 
which  supports  sensations  and  their  association,  re- 
places the  sensations  and  their  association  as  the 
cause  of  the  emotional  states.  That  which  is  new 
in  the  emotion,  its  acknowledged  and  apparent  dif- 
ference from  the  sensations  out  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed,  must  now  be  referred  not 
to  the  sensations  and  their  association,  but  to  the 
nerve  and  nerve  action  which  support  them,  and, 
when  continued.  Support  the  emotion.  The  notion, 
that  sensations  grow  by  association  into  emotions 
supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cause  of  the  emo^ 
tions  lies  in  the  sensations  and  their  association,  not 
in  the  nerve  and  nerve  action  supporting  them.* 
Otherwise  its  doctrine,  that  emotion  could  be  en- 
tirely  analysed  into  sensation  and  association,  if  only 
we  had  sufficient  insight,  would  have  no  meaning ; 
unless  indeed  it  meant,  what  its  maintainers  will  be 
slow  to  admit,  that  emotions  are  not  different  in  kind 
firom  sensations.  * 

14.  It  seems  to  me  an  error  common  to  all  psych- 
ological, and  indeed  more  or  less  to  all  empirical, 
schools  of  thought,  that  they  content  themselves  with 
giving  the  history  or  gi^nesis  of  the  phommiena  before 
them,  assuming  as  if  already  known  the  nature  or 
analysis  of  each  phenomenon  in  the  series,  phenomena 
which  may  indeed  be  familiar,  but  which  are  not  on 
that  account  known;  and  then  that  they  imagine 
that  each  new  phenomenon,  so  left  linanalysed,  con- 
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gjOK^      tains  those  elements  onl^  which  they  were  acquainted 
^^^nii:      with  in  its  antecedent  phenomena.     In  psychology^ 
t*^         the  first  and  most  important  instance  of  this  error 
jnagLwIIj  is.  the  assumption  of  the  division  between  the  body 
and  its  sensitive  organs,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extenial  objects  of  the  world  on  the  other ;  or^  what 
is  equivalent  in  this  case,  of.  the  division  between 
mind  and  matter,  as  a  primitive  fact  of  consciousness. 
The  psychological  schools  all  make  shipwreck  on  this 
rock ;  for  in  consequence  of  this  assumption  they  set 
down  ever}'thing  which  we  either  know  or  feel  about 
e.\tornul  objects,  except  what  is  coiitained  in  their 
structure  and  Amctious  as  masHos  of  HDlid,  that  is, 
of  visible  and  tangible  bodies,  as  if  it  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  mind  and  not  also  to  the  objects. 
Hence  they  look  to  the  objects  as  tlie  causes  of  all 
our  feelings,  and  attempt  to  discover  changes  in  them 
which  cause  corresponding  changes  in  feeling;  and 
'SO  far  without  error;  but  then,  since  the  only  changes 
contemplated  in  the  objects  are  such  as  cause  changes 
in  the  sensations,  it  follows  from  this  view,  that  all 
.  our  feelings,  the  emotions  included,,  must  be  eithOr 
sensations  or  representations  of  sensation.     They  are 
however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  strangely  forgetful  of 
what  they  admit  and  indeed  proclaim  in  the  case  of 
the  sensations,  namely,  the  important  part  which  the 
nervous  organism  plays  in  the  production  of  states 
of  consciousness ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  this  nervous  organism  ' 
that  we  owe  the  particular  kinds  of  sensation  as  well 
as  sensation  itself,  why  should  we  imagine  it  to  play 
a  less  important  part  in  the  production  of  emoticms, 
and,  restricting  it  in  this  field  to  being  the  mere 
medium  or  means  of  putting  sensations  togetluT  in 
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'  repretentatioiiai  deny  it  the  office  of  detenniniiiji^  in 
any  way  a  change  ip  the  kind  of  feeling  which  t^eae 
representations  contun?  It  is  surely  agreable  to  ana- 
logy  with  the  case  of  sensations  to  suppose,  that  with 
every  change,  even  the  least,  in  the  representations, 
carried  on  by  this  nervous  matter  in  its  function, 
there  diould  arise,  correspondingly,  a  certain  differ- 
ence or  change  in  the  feelings  which  they  contain, 
as  well  as  in  the  groui^ing  of  those  feelings ;  and  all 
such  changes  may  properly  be  called  emotional. 

15.  This  oversight  and  this  assumed  difTerence 
between  the  sensations  and  the  emotions,  the  sensa« 
tions  appearing  objocUvo  as  well  as  subject  ivo,  but 
the  emotions  subjective  alone,  causes  the  api^eurance 
of  the  comparative  unreality  of  the  emotions.    Yet 
they  are  as  stable  in  their  obedience  to  fixed  laws, 
and  in  their  nature  as  capable  of  analysis  and  classi* 
fication,  as  the  sensations.     It  is  not  in  point  of 
reality  but  in  point  of  truth  that  they  may  differ 
firom  sensations.    I^  however,  a  certain*  emotion  al- 
ways  arises  in  a  certain  representation,  it  is  as  true 
as  that  representation  itself,  for  the  truth  of  states 
of  consciousness  consists  in  their  permanence  under 
examination.    Experience  and  repeated  examination 
is  the  test  of  truth.    If  therefore  any  emotions  are 
found  aliAiiys  arising  in  the  same  representations,  as 
their  permanent  occupants,  and  if  these  representa* 
tions  are  themselves  pertnanent,  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to  eliminate  these  emotions  from  consciousness  as  it 
is  to  eliminate  those  conclusions  of  reasoning  which 
always  result  firom  an  examination  into  the  pheno- 
mena about  which  they  are  concluded.    There  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  emotions,  the  moral 
character  of  rejiresentations,  and  those  relations  of 
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looKt  the  represented  objectt  which  are  expressed  by  lo- 
4va  gieal  propositions ;  for  the  properties  of  generality 
ii4^  and  permanence  under  examination  are  common  juro* 
Ji^4«qr '  perties  of  both.  While,  then,  the  sensible  qualities 
of  objects  admit  readily  of  being  brought  to  the  tost 
of  presentation,  from  which  there  is  no  api^cal,  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  the  common  property  of  emotions 
and  conclusions  of  reasoning  about  representations 
that  they  are  liable  to  contain  error,  from  being 
founded  on  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  phe* 
nomena  which  they  belong  to  or  are  concerned  with. 
Hence  only  some  of  them  are  true  and  permanent^ 
and  the  progress  of  enquiry  eliminates  the  untrue 
or  partially  true,  establishes  and  discovers  the  true. 
In  the  case  of  emotions,  the  laws  which  determine 
thfeiir  truth  or  their  iTermolnence  are  also  latvs  of  their 
connection  with  their  representational  framework, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  conclusions  of  reasoning,  these 
laws  are  the  la^vs  of  the  connection  of  the  represented 
pheuomcnci  between  tliomsclves.  The  laws  which  go« 
vem  the  connection  of  emotions  with  tlicir  represcn* 
tational  framework,  which  bind  them  up  together^  or 
rather  determine  how  they  are  .bound  up,  what  emo- 
tion  with  what  framework,  these  laws  mu8t  be  dis« 
covered,  in  the  firnt  instance,  hy  analysis  of  the  cmo* 
tional  states  into  emotion  and  framework ;  and  this 
will  give  the  first  hypothesis  or  sketched  theory,  which 
must  be  afterwards  tented  by  facts  of  experience. 
iJJJ^,^  §  15.  I.  Before  piHtceedinj^  however  to  the  analy* 

igy^  sis  of  tlie  emotions  it  is  requisite  to  examine  briefly 
the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  ever  yet 
employed  on  these  questions,  so  far  at  least  as  may 
be  necessary  to  show  why  the  analysis  offered  in 
that  work  is  unacceptable  to  the  student  at  the  pre* 
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•ott  day.  I  metn  the  immortal  SpboMU  I  omnot 
allow  either  that  his  analysis  is  correct,  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  basis  of  present  or  ftiture  laboursi  or 
that  its  failure  involves  the  fiiilure  of  the  metaphy* 
sical  metliod ;  though  one  or  other  of  these  views 
would  possibly  be  welcomed  by  many  with  eager* 
ness»  That  Spinosa  may  have  had  as  profound  an 
insight  into  the  characters  of  the  several  emotions 
and  passions  as  we  can  easily  imagine  attainable  by 
any  one,  no  one  will  more  readily  admit  than  I;  but 
he  did  not  owe  this  to  his  deduction  of  them  from 
the  first  principles  of  his  system.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  change  a  science  of  observation  into  a 
science  of  deduction  merely  by  exhibiting  the  results 
of  observation  as  deductions,  by  a  mathematical  me« 
thod,  from  certam  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms; 
for  these  first  principles  will  always  be  mere  ex* 
pressions  for  the  general  results  of  the  observations, 
and  will  need  interpreting  by  them.  Let  any  one 
take  the  Definitions  of  the  First  Part  of  Spinosa's 
Ethic,  and  he  will  find  them  vague  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  he  will  say  to  himself,  *What  does  he 
mean  by  this,  and  this?  I  must  see  what  he  makes 
of  it  before  I  can  assent  to  it/  Now  in  Euclid  the 
definitions  need  no  such  future  interpretation;  they 
are  as  clear  as  if  they  were  the  statements  of  single 
and  particular  facts,  while  they  are  also  the  most 
general  truths;  and  this  they  ovre  to  the  objcct^mat* 
ter  with  which  they  deal,  nan^cly,  simco  relations, 
space  being  not  only  the  general  form  of  all  extended 
things  and  of  reasoning  itself,  but  also  of  every  in* 
dividual  extended  thing;  and  both  in  ito  first  inten* 
tidn,  as  perceived  space. 

1.  Now  it  may  seem  an  extraordinary  assertion. 
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«^  .  )>|it  the  first  objection  which  I  have  to  bring  against 
l^  Spinoza  is  this,  that  he  is  not  sufRciently  metaphy* 
J^^ .  sicaL  He  objects  it  is  true  to  DeiBcarteSi  that  he 
gr,  separated  Body  and  Mind;  Ethic,  Part  y.  PrsefiEttiOi 
*^Quid  quieso?  per  Mentis,  et  Corporis  nnionem  in- 
telligit?  quetn,  inquam,  darum  et  distinctum  con- 
ceptum  habet  cogitationis  arctissimi  unites  cuidam 
quantitatis  portiunculcc  ?  vellem  sani,  ut  banc  unionem 
per  proximam  suam  causam  explicuisset  Sed  ille 
Mentem  k  Corpore  ade6  distinctam  conceperat,  ut 
nee  faujus  unionis,  nee  ipsius  Mentis  ullam  singu- 
krem  causam  assignore  potuerit;  sed  necesse  ipsi 
fuerit,  ad  causam  totius  Uni%'er8i|  hoc  est,  ad  Deum 
recurrere/'  But  how  does  Spinoza  himself  conceive 
this  union  of  mind  and  body?  As  consisting  in  the 
perception  of  body  by  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  one 
state  of  mind  is  united,  to  another  when  it  is  remem- 
bered or  represented;  Propp.  11.  21.  Part  ii.;  in  it- 
self a  profound  conception,  and  the  germ  of  all  future 
metaphysical  truth ;  I  itiean  that  the  mode  of  con- 
nection, perception,  not  the  distinction  of  the  things 
connected,  is  a  profound  conception.  But  to  return. 
The  states  of  the  body  form  one  connected  series  of 
cause  and  efTcct,  and  the  states  of  mind,  ideas  as 
Spinoza  calls  them,  form  another  connected  series 
perceiving  the  former;  and  ^^ the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connexion 
of  the  things,"  Prop.  7.  Part  ii.  We  have  there- 
fore two  parallel  series  of  states,  states  of  mind  and 
states  of  body,  separate  in  themselves  but  united  in 
the  fact  of  perception  of  one  by  the  other.  Body 
and  mind  are  still  sundered  first  to  be  united  after- 
wards, just  as  with  Descartes.  To  use  my  phrase- 
ology, they  are  two  complete  or  empirical  things, 
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side  by  sldei  noti  m  I  ccmoeive  theoni  one  oompfete 
empirical  thing,  with  its  single  smee,  but  with  m 
doable  a^)ect  objective  and  subjective.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  Spinoza  is  not  sufficiently 
metaphyskaL  He  is  in  fact  an  Ontologisty  and  only 
differs  firom  the  current  ontology  of  psychological 
schools  by  conceiving  his  two  existences,  mind  and 
body,  as  attributes  of  a  single  substance,  the  essence 
of  which  the  attributes  express  in  determinate  modes. 
3.  Let  us  now  trace  this  vein  of  thought  biack 
to  it9  professed  source  in  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  Ethic;  by  doing  which  we 
shall  see  that  there  lies  hid  in  them  the  assumption 
of  a  separation  between  empirical  objects,,  which  only 
comes  to  light  in  the  concluBions  professedly  deduced 
from  them;  we  shall  only  know  what  he  means  by 
^^  attributes*'  when  we  find  that  extension  and  con- 
sciousness (cogitatio)  are  what  he  has  in  hb  mind. 
Prop.  2.  Part  iii.  runs  thus:  ^^The  body  can  neither 
determine  the  mind  to  be  conscious  (ad  cogitandum) 
nor  the  mind  the  body  to  motion  or  to  rest,  or  to 
anything  else,  if  anything  else  there  be/'  This  rests 
upon  Prop.  6.  Part  iL,  "  The  modes  of  any  attribute 
have  God  as  their  cause  so  far  only  as  he  is  consi- 
dered under  that  attribute  of  which  they  are  modes, 
and  not  under  any  other  attribute.''  Taking  body 
and  mind  as  belonging  each  to  its  own  attribute,  this 
proposition  gives  the  general  law  under  which  the 
former  was  a  case.  Now  this  proposition  has  two 
roots;  the  first  is  Prop.  10.  Part  i.,  ^^£very  single 
attribute  of  one  substance  must  be  conceived  by  itself 
alone;"  and  the  second,  which  brings  the  notion  of 
cause  into  the  matter,  is  Axiom  4.  Part  i.,  ^.The 
knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
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^ !»  its  cause  and  involves  it**  I  will  not  at  present  dis- 
^  cuss  this  axiom,  but,  assuming  its  validity,  go  to  the 
ift> ,  first  root  of  the  demonstration.  Turning  back  then 
gr,  to  Prop.  10.  Part  i.,  we  find  that  it  rests  on  Deff.  4 
and  3.  Part  i.  Def.  4  runs,  ^^By  an  attribute  I  un- 
derstand that  which  the  intellect  perceives  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  if  constituting  its  essence ;''  and  Def.  3, 
^^By  a  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  self- 
contained  (in  se)  and  is  conceived  by  itself  alone 
(per  se);  Le.  that,  the  conception  of  which  stands 
in  no  heed  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  from 
which  it  should  be  formed."  His  reasoning  is:  since 
each  attribute  is  perceived  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  its  substance,  and  substance  is  conceived  as  being 
itself  alone,  .thcrcfoi*c  each  attribute  is  conceived  by 
itilclf  alone ;  a  piece  of  reasoning  which,  undeniable 
as  it  is,  I  venture  to  think  neither  Spinoza  nor  any- 
one else  would  have  constructed  out  of  his  Deff.  3 
and  4,  so  vague  and  unexplained  are  these  statements^ 
unless  he  had  previously  pitched  upon  some  pheno- 
mena, in  this  case  body  and  miiid,  extension  and 
consciousness  {  had  conceived  them  first  as  separate 
phenomena;  and  hod  formed  his  definitions  of  attri- 
bute and  substance  to  suit  that  conception.  The 
real  key  to  Spinoza's  system  I  therefore  consider  to 
lurk  in  the  5th  Axiom  of  the  2d  Part:  ^^NuUos  res 
singulares  pncter  corpora,  et  cogitandi  modos,  sen- 
timiis,  nee  percipimus;" — "We  neither  feel  nor  per- 
ceive any  individual  thmgs  except  bodies  and  modes 
of  consciousness."  This  however  is  precisely  the 
point  to  which  I  take  exception.  It  involves  a  dis- 
tinction between  phenomena  which  is  not  an  ultimate 
one;  and,  in  making  a  statoiucnt  which  is  uiulontublo, 
if  taken  without  reference  to  the  ultimate  validity  of 
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that  difttinctioD, — since  all  thii^  may  be  considered 
as  either  bodies  or  modes  of  consciousness,  and  the 
distinction  is  exhaustive  if  not  ultimate — ^it  tacitly 
assumes  that  ultimate  validity  in  adopting  extension 
and  consciousness  as  the  objects  of  discussion.  The 
propriety  of  dividing  knowable  phenomena  into  bodies 
and  modes  of  consciousness^  instead  of  into  other  cate- 
goriesy.  is  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  be  shown. 
As  with  others  so  with  Spinoza,  ever3rthing  must 
^rest  ultimately  on  analysis;  only  a  true  analysis  can 
be  the  foimdation  of  a  true  system.  His  conception 
of  substance  and  attribute  thus  becomes  otiose  for 
scientific  explanation  of  phenomena,  adding  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  extension  and  conscious* 
ness  are,  nor  of  how  they  arise*  His  real  ultimates 
are  the  independent  attributes  themselves;  and  his 
Substance,  Causa  Sui,  is  a  mere  hypostasising  of  the 
connection  between  fliem,  a  doubling  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  order  to  account  for  them,  instead  of  taking 
them  simply  as  inseparable  phenomena,  or,  as  I  should 
say,  aspects  of  each  other;  a  proceeding  rendered 
logically  necessary,  though  invohdng  also  logically 
a  processus  in  infinitum,  by  his  having  begun  by 
regarding  the  attributes  as  independent  existences. 
His  ontology  is  only  more  respectable  than  the  cur* 
rent  psychological  ontology,  because  it  endeavours 
to  miite  in  a  single  conception  the  two  orders  of 
phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  which  others  are 
content  to  leave  as  independent  ultimate  facts.  The 
conclusion,  then,  which  I  draw  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  is,  that  we  are  not  precluded  by  Spinoza's 
mathematical  demonstration  from  examining  the  phe- 
nomena for  themsolvos,  and  slicing  whether  mind  and 
body  are  such  separate  empirical  phenomena  as  ho 
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professes  to  demonstrate  that  they  are;  whether  they 
do  not  rather  force  us  to  interpret  them,  not  as  two 
J^  parallel  series  proceeding  fh>m  a  single  transcendent 
tiMaij  .  cause,  but  as  a  single  series  of  phenomena,  with  a 
double  b]at  inseparable  aspect,  objective  and  sub- 
jective.  For  the  science  is  one  of  observation  and 
analysis  of  perceived  objects,  not  of  deduction  from 
definitely  known  and  admitted  principles;  and  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  Spinoza  are  necessarily  sus- 
pended  on  the  facts  of  immediate  observation  which 
they  express  in  general-  terms;  in  words  of  second 
intention,  as  I  should  say;  and  cannot  have  the  facts 
suspended  on  them,  as  is  the  case  in  geometry,  as  if 
they  were  themselves  facts  of  immediate  certainty 
expressed  in  words  of  first  intention. 

4.  The  next  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  prove 

against  Spinoza  is,  that  his  analysis  of  man  into  mind 

and  body,  in  the  Corollary  to  Prop.  13.  Part  ii., 

^  Hence  it  follows  that  man  consists  of  Mind  and 

Body,  and  that  the  human  body  exists  as  we  feel 

it  to  do  (prout  ipsum  sentimus),"  lis  an  analysis  not 

pushed  to  ifs  furthest  limits.     The  proof  that  no- 

thing  else  than  body,  that  is,  the  body  which  the 

.  mind  inhabits,  and  the  changes  or  modifications. (af- 

fectiones)  which  it  undergoes  from  bodies  external 

to  it,  is  the  object  of  the  mind,  contained  in  Prop. 

13.  to  which  this  Corollary  belongs,  depends  upon 

Axiom  6.  Part  II.,  "  We  neither  feel  nor  perceive 

any  individual  things  (res  singulares)  except  bodies 

and  modes  of  consciousness  (cogitandi  modos)."  But 

it  clearly  does  not  follow  firom  this  that  the  only 

object  of  the  mind  is  body,  and  not  some  mode  or 

modes  of  consciousness,  unless  in  the  term  mind  we 

first  include  all  its  modes  of  consciousness,  and  then 
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ekolude  all  bodies  and  affections  of  bodies;  in  other      Bi 
wordS|  unless  we  assume  that  bodies  cannot  be  ana*     p^ 
lysed  into  modes  of  consciousness,  but  that  the  sepa-       i 
ration  between  bodies  and  modes  of  consciousness      h 
is  a  datum  of  ultimate  analysis.     This  assumption     **" 
seems  tacitly  made  by  Spinoza;  and  yet  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  since  bodies  are  capable  of  analysis 
into  feelings  of  sight  and  touch  in  the  same  portion 
of  space,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  above,  and 
also  in  **Time  and  Space*'  §  13.    Spinoza  assumes 
body  to  be  one  thing  and  mind  another;  body  to 
be  ^  object  of  mind;  and  each  of  them  to  be  irre- 
ducible  into  the  other.    This  is  an  assumption  which 
it  is  impossible  to  grant  since  the  time  of  Berkeley, 
who  pushed  the  analysis  of  body  to  a  much  further 
point. 

5.  In  the  next  place  I  proceed  to  give  a  very 
brief  statement  of  Spinoza's  theory  of  presentations 
and  representations,  to  call  them  by  the  names  which 
I  adopt  for  them.  His  views  about  them  are  de- 
duced  from  what  has  been  already  explained  about 
the  relation  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  to  presenta- 
tions  that  Prop.  19,  Part  ii.  is  to  be  referred:  ^^The 
human  mind  has  no  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
nor  is  aware  of  its  existence,  except  through  the  ideas 
of  the  affections  with  which  the  body  is  affected." 
By  these  ^Mdeas"  I  understand  Spinoza  to  mean  what 
we  call  sensations  or  perceptions  of  sense ;  subjcc- 
tively  there  are  these  perceptions,  objectively  there 
are  changes  or  modifications  of  the  body  by  bodies 
external  to  it;  but  these  bodily  changes  are  not  with 
Spinoza  causes  of  the  perceptions ;  they  ore  their 
objects,  simultaneous,  and  proceeding  in  an  exactly 
parallel  order  with  the  changes  of  perception ;  the 
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bodily  changes  are  the  thing  perceived,  the  *4dea8'* 
are  die  mind  perceiving  them.  Prop.  22,  Part  it 
proceeds  to  representations:  ^^The  homan  mind  not 
only  perceives  the  affections  of  the  body,  but  also 
perceives  ideas  of  these  affections.''  That  is  to  say, 
it  has  ideas  of  ideas,  representations  of  presenta- 
tions. 

6.  This  view  of  the  matter  follows  strictly  firom 
the  view  alromly  ti^kon  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  and  Consequently  can  be  disproved  only  by  first 
disproving  that  view,  which  it  has  been  above  at- 
tempted  to  do.  The  disproof  consists  in  showing,  as 
above,  that  we  do  not  perceive  bodies,  either  our  own 
or  bodies  external  to  it,  until  we  have  first  had  per- 
ceptions of  sight  and  touch,  and,  secondly,  combined 
them  into  composite  objects  in  three  dimensions  of 
space;  whereas  Spinoza  assumes,  without  proof,  that 
such  composite  objects  in  three  dimensions  of  space, 
that  is  to  say,  bodies,  are  the  first,  and  in  analysis  the 
ultimate,  objects  of  |)erccption.  But  that  Spinoza's 
account  of  presentation  is  erroneous  in  itself,  n^mrt 
from  the  premises  on  which  it  rests,  may  bo  shown 
by  considering  it  apart  from  them.  Thus,  when  we 
see  a  visible  and  tangible  object,  Spinoza  holds  that 
what  we  see  is  the  change  produced  in  our  body  by 
tlie  hnpact  of  the  body  external  to  ours;  but  the 
fiict  is,  tliat  this  chimge  is  not  scon  or  i)ercoiviHl  at 
all  in  seeing  the  object ;  the  bodily  change  is  not  the 
object  seen  or  perceived.  There  are  three  things 
where  Spinoza  only  admits  two ;  there  is,  Ist,  the 
^^ idea"  or  perception  in  the  mind;  2nd,  the  object 
seen  in  si)ace ;  3rd,  the  changes  produced  in  the 
body  by  the  object  seen,  before  or  at  any  rate  while 
it  is  seen.    These  changes  are  never  seen  themselves,  * 
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but  always  inferred  by  a  subsequent  act  or  state  of  i 
consciousness*;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  all  the  ' 
senses  as  weU  as  of  sight.  Spinoza  runs  together 
into  one  the  object  seen  and  tiie  bodily  changes  in* 
*  ferred;  whereas  it  is  only  the  effects  of  these  bodily 
changes  that  are  seen,  and  seen  as  the  object  of 
sight ;  and  he  substitutes  for  the  object,  which  he 
sees,  the  bodily  change  which  he  mfor^  calling  this 
builily  chaiigo  the  objoot  of  nighty  aiul  uKHorting  that 
it  is  simultaneous,  and  part  of  a  parallel  order,  with 
the  subjective  perception,  as  indeed  the  object  pro- 
perly so  called  is.  Representations  have  then,  in  the 
next  place,  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
^  ideas  of  ideas*"  of  bodily  dianges ;  but  since  it  is 
true  that  they  ore  ^Mdeas  of  ideas,*'  or  in  other  words 
repetitions  of  presentations,  it  follows  that  they  have 
not  these  bodily  changes  for  their  causes,  because 
the  *4deas**  which  they  represent  have  not.  They 
may,  however,  have  bodily  changes  preceding  or 
accompanying  them,  unperceived  at  the  time  but 
inferred  afler^vards,  just  as  the  prcsentative  ideas 
have. 

7.  It  may  be  thought  hnpossible  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  object  seen,  or  otherwise  felt,  and 
the  bodily  changes  causing  this  effect  of  perception 
should  altogether  have  escaixKl  Spinoauu  Nor  did 
it  entirely  escai>e  him;  he  was  aN\*are  of  a  difllcuUy, 
and  sought  means  to  avoid  it  He  applied  for  this 
purpose  his  distinction  between  adequate  and  inad- 
equate knowledge,  exact  and  confused  ideas.  He 
could  not  entirely  shake  off  his  own  inference,  his  own 
knowledge,  that  changes  in  the  body  accompanied 
changes  in  perception,  especially  when  supported 
by  his  assumption  that  bodies  were  the  ultimate  ob- 
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^S!\i^     j^^t  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  awnro  th 

lJ5(*  ''^^'^     kaew  very  little  of  tl^cse  Ixxlily  chan/a^es^  in  8p 

1^^     the  constant  perceptions  of  them  which  life  co 

of.    Drawing  the  line  therefore,  as  he  did,  bet 

'bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  states  of  consciou 

on  the  othcrj  he  entirely  omitted  the  analyus  i 

states  of  consciousness  as  such,  and  then  niaint 

that  we  had  only  inadetiuate  and  confused  idc 

the  bodies  and  bodily  changes,  and  of  the  idc 

these  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  true  nature  Ix 

the  body  and  of  the  mind.     See  Propp.  24  t 

Part  ii.  inclusive.     His  theory  compelled  hi 

maintain  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  hi 

body  in  the  moment  of  i)crcoption,  and  not  onlj 

but  some  knowliidge  of  everything  that  takes 

in  it,  in  that  moment,  for  ^^lihil  in  co  corpnvp^ 

contingere  quod  i\  Mento  nou  |)ercipiatur,'*  n 

says  in  Prop.  12,  Part  ii.;  but  the  whole  and  < 

part  of  this  knowknlge  may  be  very  confused;  i 

and  adequate  knowliHlge  to  God,  but  confusitec] 

inadcijuate  to  us.     This  mode  of  esca))o  seemi 

tremely  plausible,  as  we  read  it  in   the  mafl 

deduction  of  Spinoza  ;   but  the  conception  ol 

knowleilge  of  t)ie  bodily  changes  being  confuse<] 

inadequate  is  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  facts, 

there  is  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all  in  the  mo 

of  perception,  and  that^  when  we  have  attained 

knowledge  by  inference,  it  is  not  confused  k 

ledge,  though  it  may  be  inadequate,  but  cleat 

exact  so  far  as  it  goes.    The  bodily  changes  : 

accordingly  be  conceived  as  conditions  preceding 

causing  the  perceptions,  both  prcseutative  and  n 

8entati\*e ;  and  the  objective  aspects  of  these  {k*: 

tions  as  their  inseparable  and  simultaneous  objec 
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8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the      n 
foundations  of  Spinoia's  theory  of  the  emotions  and     ri 
passionsi  which  was  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the       j 
foregoing  enquiry.    In  order  to  deduce  the  emotions     ^ 
Spinoza  takes,  new  ground  at  the  beginning  of  Part    ^ 
iil  of  the  EthiCi  namely,  ^Ptop.  4.  Xbthing  can  be 
destro}*ed  except  by  a  cause  external  to  it — Demon* 
stration« — This  proposition  is  evident  of  itself;  for 
the  definition  of  each  and  every  thing  affirms,  but 
not  denies,  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself;  or  posits 
(ponit)  but  does  not  take  away  (toUit)  its  essence. 
And  thus  while  we  attend  to  the  thing  itself  alone, 
and  not  to  external  causes,  ^ve  shall  be  able  to  find 
nothing  in  it  which  is  Able  to  destroy  it    Q.  £•  D.** 
Now  on  this  I  remark  that  the  term  essence,  essen« 
tin,  cotitains  an  ambiguity  which  covers  the  tran« 
sition  fh>in  the  assertion  of  ichat  the  thing  is  to  the 
assertion   that  it   actually  exists.      Kssehce   must 
be  distinguished  from  existence,   the  nature  of  a 
thing  from  its  genesis,  the  logical  definition  firom 
the  historical  existence.    And  we  may  affirm  the  es-^ 
sence  of  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so,  having  then  before 
us  what  I  have  called  in  §  IS  its  bare  existence, 
wit hqut  either  affirming  or  den}ing  its  existence  as  a 
ihet  of  history.    AMien,  therefore,  Spinoza  says,  ^^we 
shall  be  able  to  find  nothing  in  it  which  is  able  to 
destroy  it,*'  ho  ought  to  have  added  *or  to  produce 
it*     The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed. 

9.  ^^  Prop.  5.  Things  are  so  far  forth  contrary  in 
nature,  that  is,  unable  to  exist  in  the  same  subject, 
as  one  is  able  to  destroy  the  other. — Demonstration. 
—-For  if  they  could  agree,  or  be  together  in  the  same 
subject,  then  something  could  be  found  in  the  same 
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I.  .  subject  which  could  destroy  it,  which  (by  preoedmg 

jL      Prop.)  is  absurd.'' 

^  Prop.  6.  Each  and  every  thing,  so  fitf  as  in  it 
lieS|  endeavours  to  persevere  in  its  own  existence 
(es8e).-~pemonstratioii. — ^For  individual  things  are 
modes  in  which  God's  attributes  are  expressed  in  a 
certun  and  determinate  way,  (by  Coroli  Prop.  25. 
Part  u)  that  is,  (by  Prop.  84.  Part  L)  things  which 
express  in  a  certain  and  determinate  w*ay  the  power 
of  God,  by  which  God  exists  and  acts;  nor  does  any* 
thing  contain  in  itself  anything  by  which  it  can  bo 
destroyed,  or  which  takes  away  its  existence  (exist* 
cntiam  tollat)  (by  Prop.  4).  But  on  the  contrary  is 
opix)sed  to  everything  which  can  take  away  its  exist- 
ence (existcntiam)  (by  preceding  Prop.),  and  thus, 
as  much  as  it  can  and  as  lies  in  it,  endeavours  to 
persevere  in  its  own  existence  (esse).  Q.  £•  D.*'  In 
other  words,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  logical 
de6nition  of  a  thing  not  including  a  negation  of  it, 
combined  with  a  reference  of  each  thing  to  the  power 
of  God,  the  Subntantia  assumed  at  the  beginning,  he 
infers  a  constant  endeavour,  on'  the  part  of  each  in* 
dividual  thing,  to  i>crsist  in  existence  against  other 
things  which  are  not  included  in  its  definition.  Here 
is  the  use  which  Spinoza  makes  of  his  reduplication 
of  phenomena  into  cause  and  effect,  substance  and 
attribute  ;  the  reduplication  conceals  the  assumption 
of  a  vast  fund  of  Power. 

lo.  These  remarks  may  be  thought  unimportant, 
fidnce  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  explanation,  in- 
dividual things  do  persist  in  existence,  and  are  pro- 
motive or  destructive  of  the  existence  of  each  other. 
But  there  is  a  more  important  ambiguity  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Prop,  last  quoted,  consisting 
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in  the  086  of  the  word  oonatUTi  endeaToon.    Ad* 
mittingi  m  we  musti  the  fiust  of  continaed  existence 
of  things  in  time,  we  do  not  imply  by  this  that  any 
sense  of  efibrt|  or  sense  of  struggle  for  existence,  is 
involved  in  it    This  conception  is  introduced  solely 
by  its  beingi  in  ccmsequence  of  our  association  and 
use  of  language,  attached  to  the  term  cpnatus.    Yet 
it  is  this  surreptitious  meaning  of  conatus  upon  which 
all  the  subsequent  reasoning,  deducing  the  emotionsi 
depends.     For  Spinozai  after  showing  in  the  three 
subsequent  Propositions  that  the  mind,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  conscious  of  itself  (and  this  being  conscious  of 
itself  is  the  nerve  of  the  argument),  by  means  of 
ideas  of  affections  of  the  body,  is  conscious  of  its  own 
conatus,  adds  the  following  Scholium:  ^^This  cona* 
tus,  when  it  is  referred  to  the  ^lind  alone,  is  called 
Will  (voluntas) ;  but  when  referred  to  Mind  and 
Body  at  once,  is  called  Appetite,  which  accordingly  is 
nothing  else  than  the  very  essence  of  the  man,  from 
whose  nature  those  things  which  contribute  to  his 
ovm  preservation  necessarily  follow;  and  thus  the 
man  is  determined  to  do  the  same.    Next,  there  is 
no  difference  between  appetite  and  desire  (cupiditas) 
except  that  desire  is  usually  referred  to  men  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  conscious  of  their  o>vn  appetite, 
and  therefore  can  be  thus  defined — Desire  is  appetite 
with  consciousness  of  it     It  is  evident  then  from  all 
this  that  we  endeavour,  will,  seek,  and  desire  nothing 
because  we  judge  it  to  be  good,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary we  judge  that  anything  is  good  because  we 
endeavour,  will,  seek,  and  desire  it." 

1 1.  Now  if  there  is  no  sense  of  effort  in  the  co- 
natus itself — and  we  are  not  entitled  by  Spinoza's 
deduction  to  suppose  that  there  is, — ^there  is  none  in 
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Book  I.  the  caso  at  all,  since  none  can  be  impoited  m 
FaotIL  by  our  becoming  conscious  of  the  conatus.  If 
Si  F^,  is  none  in  its  "idea,^  there  is  also  none  in  its  * 
tiMT^  ,  idon/*  Where  then  is  the  justification  for  ci 
the  conatus  Will  and  Desire  ?  And  why  shoul 
judge  a  thing  to  be  good  because  it  is  the  obj< 
this  conatus?  Spinoza's  explanation  of  what  thi 
is  must  be  therefore  held  to  have  entirely  bi 
down,  for  it  is  precisely  the  feature  of  desiring  a 
thing  which  we  mean  by  willing,  and  which,  be 
familiar  phenomenon,  we  want  to  have  analysed, 
explanation  consists  simply  in  calling  existence  i 
to  exist ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  shown  ho\ 
perception,  of  the  bodily,  unconscious,  effort  bee 
itself  Will,  Desire,  or  Appetite,  that  is,  cons( 
effort  in  the  mind  itself  subjectively,  as  well  as 
ception  of  the  effort,  figuratively  so  called,  in  s 
of  the  body  and  in  the  representations  of  those  st 
For,  admitting  with  Spinoza,  that  these  percep 
and  representations  constitute  the  mind  itself,  i 
lows  that  the  mind,  in  being  conscious  of  itself 
be  conscious  of  that  kind  of  effort  and  no  other  i^ 
those  states,  and  the  perceptions  and  representa 
of  them,  contain  ;  in  other  words,  of  an  uncons( 
tension  or  antagonism  in  states  of  body,  but  n( 
any  sense  of  effort. 

12.  Spinoza  then  proceeds  to  deduce  the 
tions  and  {Missions  from  this  will  or  desire.  Pro[ 
Part  iii  "Whatever  increases  or  diminishes,  luc 
restrains,  the  power  of  acting  belonging  to  our  H 
the  idea  of  that  thing  increases  or  diminishes, 
or  restrains,  the  power  of  being  conscious  bclon 
to  our  Mind."  Demonstrated  by  Prop.  7;  and 
by  Prop.  14.  Part  ii.     He  adds  a  Scholium:  " ' 
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we  aee  that  the  Mind  can  suffer  great  changes,  and 
pass  now  to  greater,  now  to  less  perfection,— the  suf- 
fering of  which  changes  exphuns  to  us  the  emotions 
of  Joy  and  Sorrow.  Accordingly  by  Jotf  I  shall  in 
future  mean  u  passion  by  which  the  Mind  changes  to 
greater  perfection.  By  Soitow  likewise  a  passion  by 
which  it  changes  to  less  perfection. .  •  •  •  What 
Dedre  is  I  have  already  explained  in  the  Scholium 
to  Prop.  9  of  this  Part ;  and  besides  these  thrcie  I 
recognise  no  other  primary  emotion ;  the  remaining 
emotions,  as  I  will  show  in  the  sequel,  arise  from 
these  three." 

13.  Thus  joy  and  sorrow  and  all  the  other  emo- 
tions are  explained  by  Spinoza  as  successful  or  un- 
successful efforts  at  self-preservation  or  self-perfec- 
tion. The  characters  of  feeling  which  we  know  by 
the  names  joy  and  sorrow  are  apparently  explained^ 
because  we  all  know  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
distinct  conscious  effort  for  a  purpose,  it  is  pleasant 
to  feel  powerful,  pleasant  to  be  successful  in  self- 
preservation,  pleasant  to  succeed  in  doing  what  we 
try  to  do,  and  that  the  opposites  are  painful.  But 
this  explanation  fails,  or  is  only  apparent,  because  it 
is  not  shown  either,  first,  that  there  is  such  an  effort 
at  self-preservation  underlying  all  the  emotions,  or 
secondly,  why  this  effort  should  be  plcasurcable  if  it 
succeeds,  painful  if  it  fails;  that  is  to  say,  why  thcro 
are  such  feelings  as  pleasure  and  piiin  at  all,  and  why, 
if  there  are,  they  should  be  attached  respectively  to 
successful  and  unsuccessful  effort. 

14.  The  remaining  emotions  and  passions  are  all 
explained  by  Spinoza  as  so  many  minutely  differen- 
tiated modes  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  efforts  at 
self-preservation  or  self-perfection.     But  he  does  not 
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I L  show  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  specific  character  of 
If.  feeling  involved  in  those  emotionsi  any  more  than  of 
[  those  of  joy  and  sorrow  fh>m  which  he  derives  thes^ 
7  or  any  more,  it  may  be  said,  than  of  the  sense  of 
efibrt  itself.  What  he  has  really  done  is  to  charac* 
terise  the  emotions  in  terms  of  second  intention,  in 
terms  expressing  their  relation  to  successful  or  un- 
successful effort,  when  such  effort  for  a  purpose  is 
really  felt  For. that  there  is  pleasure  and  pain  at- 
tached to  such  success  and  unsuccess  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  and  a  distinct  relation  between  the  two 
is  observable  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  It 
will  be  seen,  when  the  emotions  are  analysed  in  this 
and  the  following  Chapter,  that  they  have,  besides 
their  specific  character,  another  and  a  general  cha- 
racter of  pleasure  or  pain,  derived  from  or  consisting 
in  this  success  or  unsuccess  in  attaining  the  purpose 
aimed  at.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Spinoza  farther 
in  his  deduction  of  the  emotions;  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  his  system  is  not  to  be  done  as  a  by  work ; 
and  I  have  discussed  it  only  so  far  as  it  opposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotions  as  pheno- 
mena, by  appearing  to  be  an  exhaustive  explanation 
of  them.  It  will  now,  I  think,  be  evident  that  his 
deduction  can  at  the  most  be  only  partially  true;  and 
that  to  attain  a  more  complete  truth  it  is  requisite 
to  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  emotions  for  them- 
selves, as  phenomena  or  states  of  consciousness,  with- 
out attempting  to  deduce  them  from  a  single  principle 
a  priori.  This  analysis,  which  will  also  be  a  classi- 
fication, it  now  remains  to  take  in  hand. 
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Paa?  nt  Tteii  Dirao?  EMOfmnL 

ttovTa  ei  lo  laoi  a  to^{ottn  tern;  da  Vk  YimpomSbSOU  d^esprimor 
r<motioB. 


§  16. 1.  Iv  prooocding  t6  tho  analyua  of  the  emotioiiB 
it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  enumerate  Bome  of  the  chief 
distinctioniB  at  our  disposaL  There  is  Ist,  the  great  Jh, 
distinction  between  the  emotion  and  its  framework  si^dmtAt 
of  representation ;  2nd,  the  distinction  between  com-  •*"*^ 
parisons  where  the  things  compared  differ  in  kind 
of  specific  feeling,  as  colour  from  colour  for  instance, 
and  comparisons  where  they  differ  in  the  additional 
introduction  of  the  formal  element,  as  for  instance 
differently  pitched  tones  in  music,  or  different  shajies 
in  space,  as  circle  and  triangle ;  3rd,  the  distinction 
of  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  specific  feeling  to 
which  they  belong ;  4th,  the  distinction  of  pleasure 
and  pain  of  enjoyment  from  pleasure  and  pain  of 
admiration ;  5th,  the  distinction  of  sense  of  effort 
from  pleasure  and  pain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  specific  feeling  in  which  it  arises  on  the  other ; 
6th,  the  distinction  between  sense  of  effort  and  sense 
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of  effort  for  a  purpose,  or  volition ;  Tth,  the  distine* 
tion  between  cases  where  emotions  differ  in  general 
kind  from  each  other  and  cases  where  one  emotion 
differs  from  another  only  in  circumstantials,  and  the 
difference  is  of  variety  from  species,  or  species  from 
genus,  as  for  instance  in  avarice,  where  the  exces* 
sivo  fondness  for  different  kinds  of  objects  gives  but 
varieties  of  excessive  fondness  for  |K>s8es8ions  gene- 
ally  ;  8th,  the  distinction  between  the  two  great 
Diodes  of  representation,  direct  and  reflective;  and, 
within  each  of  these,  that  between  representation 
which  is  pure  reniciubrance  and  representation  which 
is  imagination ;  and  9th,  the  distinction  between  the 
different  degrees  of  complexity,  in  the  emotions  and 
their  frameworks  at  once,  which  distinction  will  be 
.  the  guiding  thread  of  the  analysis  of  the  emotions, 
as  it  WHS  before  in  that  of  the  sensations, 

a.  Canting  a  ghmcc  back  over  these  distinctions 
and  referring  to  the  remarks  made  in  §  8,  it  becomes  . 
clear  that  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and  re- 
flective modes  of  representation  is  the  most  general 
of  all,  breaking  up  the  whole  group  of  emotions  into 
two  sub-groups,  each  of  which  contains  within  it  all 
the  other  distinctiofis,  and  thus  forming  the  main 
fundamental  division  of  the  subject  In  the  next 
place,  each  of  these  sub-groups  is  similarly  divisible 
into  two,  by  the  distinction  between  representation 
which  is  pure  remembrance  and  representation  which 
is  imagination;  and  each  of  the  sub-groups  so  formed 
again  contains  within  it  all  the  remaining  distinc- 
tions. After  this  we  come  to  minor  distinctions 
which  can  only  be  exhibited  by  apjJying  the  canon 
of  greater  or  less  complexity  to  the  emotions  in  de- 
tail.    The  four  sub-groups  which  are  thus  laid  at 
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the  basis  of  our  examination  are  those  of  the  ^Urecti  ^l 
the  direct  and  imaginative,  the  reflective,  the  refleo-  Pi^oL 
tive  and  imaginative  emotions. 

§  17. 1.  The  first  great  group  of  emotions  is  ac-  %n. 
cordingly  that  of  the  direct  emotions  which  do  not  «uii«fM 
include  imagination  in  their  representational  frame- 
work^  These  will  bo  found  to  fall  under  four  heads, 
first,  accordhig  as  thoy  are  or  are  not  mixed  with 
sense  of  effort  or  with  volition, -^emotions  proper 
and  desires  or  passions ;  secondly,  according  as  they 
include  pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment  or  pleasures 
and  pains  of  admiration.  The  simplest  emotions 
proper,  those  which  stand  nearest  to  sensations,  are 
those  of  joyj  grie^  fondness,  and  aversion.  These 
arise  firom  representation  of  external  or  internal  sen- 
sations.  Suppose  a  child  tastes  a  bitter  kind  of  food, 
ho  feels  a  pain  of  taste.  When  that  siune  kind  of 
food  is  presented  to  him  again,  to  see  only  and  not 
to  taste,  the  piunful  taste  is  represented,  and  there 
arises  a  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  to  the  food, 
whidi  is  quite  distinct  firom  the  notion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  his  having  again  to  eat  it,  i.  e.,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hope  or  fear.  The  aversion  is  a 
feeling  now  attaching  to  the  food,  arising  from  the 
pain  of  taste,  but  different  from  that  pain,  although 
it  is  itself  also  painful  Suppose  a  child  to  suffer 
from  cold,  he  feels  pain  ;  when  he  suffers  from  cold 
a  second  time,  or  if  the  pain  of  cold  is  continued  the 
first  time,  he  feels  grief  or  pain  of  representation. 
The  cold  may  be  said  in  popular  phrase  to  act  on  the 
mind,  and  produce  a  painful  mental  state  as  well  as 
a  painful  bodily  state.  The  some  reasoning  applies 
to  pleasureable  states,  the  emotions  of  joy  and  fond- 
ness. 
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a.  Now  when  Bensations  and  representations  like 
those  mentioned  are  attached  to  objects  which  are 
Jui       separate  from  the  body  of  the  person  feeling  them, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  approaching  and  removing 
from  it,  it  is  proper  to  describe  the  emotions  as  aver- 
sion and  fondness ;  when  they  arise  within  the  body 
itself  then  it  is  proper  to  describe  them  as  grief  and 
joy.    Even  in  this  their  simplest  shape  these  cmo* 
tions  admit  of  as  many  diflerenccs  in  kind  as  titere 
are  difTcrcuccs  in  tlie  scnsAtions  or  groups  of  sensa- 
tion, in  representing  which  they  arise ;  and  of  course 
also  of  innumerable  differences  of  degree  or  intensity. 
But  they  do  not  depend  upon  imagination,  upon  the 
expectation  of  a  future  feeling,  a  feeling  different  in 
mode  of  combination  from  what  has  been  already 
actually  experienced ;  nor  yet  upon  reflection,  Upon 
the  distinction  between  the  self  and  its  modes  of 
feeling.    It  is  true  that  there  is  a  joy  and  grie^  an 
aversion  and  fondness,  in  reflection ;  pleasure  and 
pain  of  all  kinds  when  contemplateil  in  represehta* 
tion  are  grief,  joy,  aversion,  and  fondness,  of  that 
particular  kind  to  which  their  representational  fitune- 
work  belongs ;  and  grief  and  joy,  aversion  and  fond* 
ness,  are  properly  defined  as  the  representation  <^ 
the  piun  or  pleasure  of  enjoyment  in  any  object, 
whether  direct  or  reflective,  a.  tiling  or  a  person* 
In  reflection  it  is  emotions  themselves  which,  when 
oc«templated  as  pleasureable  or  painful,  are  the  ob- 
jects or  frameworks  of  the  reflective  modes  of  joy 
oi^  grie^  fondness  or  aversion.     For  mstonce,  the 
pleasure  of  being  loved,  wh^n  represented,  is  joy ; 
the  pain  of  humiliation,  when  reprcscntiod,  is  grief. 
There  is  pleasure  in  being  loved,  and  a  fbrther  plea* 
sure  in  ^e  thought  or  representation  of  it ;  tficre 
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is  piun  in  being  humilifttedi  and  a  further  pain  in  the 
representaticm  of  it  These  are  in  fiict  oftai  found 
distinct  in  point  of  timei  so  as  to  be  capable  of  easy* 
distincti<m;  I  mean  they  are  so  in  the  phenomena 
of  paroxysms  of  grief  or  of  joy,  which  are  the  mo* 
ments  when  a  sense  of  erne's  state,  as  pleasureable  or 
painful,  comes  home  to  one  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
when  a  dear  representation  of  it  arises.  The  re- 
flective modes  of  these  four  emotions,  then,  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  series  of  reflective  emotions,  as  their 
simple  modes  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  direct, 
or  rather  at  the  end  of  the  sensations. 

3*  When  the  sense  of  effort  arises  within  these 
emotions,  it  is  volition,  for  the  representation  of  the 
object  makes  the  object  of  the  effort  distinct ;  there 
is  desire  of  a  particular  object,  or  sense  of  effort 
with  a  purpose.  This  desire  being  added,  to  grie^ 
joy,  aversion,  fondness,  or,  generally,  to  any  emotion, 
makes  the  emotion  passion^  When  the  emotion  is 
joy  or  fondness  in  objects  of  certain  classes  of  sensa- 
tion,  namely,  those  of  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs,  and  those  of  the  sense  of  taste,  the  corre- 
sponding or  arising  passion  has  usually  been  called 
appetite.  All  appetite  is  a  mode  of  passion.  The 
distinct  kinds  of  fondness  are  most  easily  marked 
as  attached  to  particular  kinds  of  sc|)arate,  remote, 
objects;  hence  the  corresponding  passions^  or  de* 
sires  for  those  objects,  are  more  easily  classified  also. 
Fondness  of  such  objects  with  desire  U  the  love  of 
possessions  of  various  kinds,  and  its  excess  is  avarice 
in  its  various  forms,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumer* 
ate.  But  the  reflective  modes  of  them  must  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  di^rect,  as  in  other  coses.  Power 
of  all  kinds  is  a  kind  of  possession ;  so  also  many 
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.  pencmal  accomplishments,  titlesi  honouTi  and  reputa« 
tion.  The  passion  for  these  and  other  reflective  ob* 
""**        jects  is  the  reflective  mode  of  the  passion  of  fondness. 

Aversions  may  lie  treated  in  the  same  way. 
JJ^  §  18.  I.  The  four  emotions  and  corros|x>nding 

passions  just  described  relate  to  or  contiJn  only 
pleasures  and  pains  of  ei\)oyment|  not  of  admiration. 
Objects  of  all  die  senses  are  their  objects.    But  only 
ol]()ects  of  hcarmg  and  sight,  or  of  sight  and  touch 
combhicd|  since  dl  remote  objects  of  the  one  are  re« 
mote  objects  of  the  other,  though  touch  contributes 
no  portion  of  their  specific  pleasure,  form  the  repre- 
sentational framework  of  the  next  class  of  direct 
emotions,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  are  pleii* 
Bures  and  pains  of  admiration.  These  are  the  lesthetic 
emotions,  properly  so  called.    Reference  should  be 
made  here  to  §§  IL  12.  in  which  the  pleasure  and 
{win  of  admiration  in  sights  and  sounds  M*as  doscribeil 
in  its  oarlici^t  or  sensational  stages     TI\e  losthctio 
emotions  take  up  those  sensations  repeated  in  re« 
presentation.     ^\lien  I  hear  a  piece  of  music  of  a 
length  greater  than  can  be  perceived  by  the  ear  at 
once,  I  represent  the  beginning  of  it  when  it  reaches 
its  close,  and  cpm|iare  the  two;  the  pleasure  or  |>ain 
which  results  from  or  arises  in  this  com[)arison  is  a 
pleasure  or  pain  of  admiration,  only  different  from 
that  in  sensation  by  the  greater  amount  of  repre* 
sentaticm  or  memory  involved.    Similarly  in  a  pic* 
ture,  the  harmony  of  form,  the  correspondence  of 
an  object  here  to  an  object  there,  all  that  is  called 
technically  '^composition,'^  diflTcrs  only  in  quantity, 
subtilty,  and  complexity,  from  the  arrangement  of 
shapes  in  a  kaleidoscope  which  I  can  take  in  at  a 
glance.     The  subtilties  of  composition  which  Mr. 
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Rttildii  points  out  in  Tumer^a  pictoresi  Mod  IHda« 
terti  Part  viiL  Chap.  il|  and  the  haruMmy  of  parts 
in  a  Greek  statuoi  or  in  one  by  Michael  Angdo^  in 
a  Greek  Temple  or  Gothic  Catlicdral|  all  repeat  the 
same  plcasiure  on  a  larger  sciUoy  a  scale  which  re» 
quires  representation  as  well  as  presentation*    Add 
now  to  tUs  sonrce  of  pleasure  that  which  ^ves  plea* 
sures  of  et\}o}inent  in  sound  or  sight  alone,  as  the 
harmony  of  dilFerent  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
and  that  of  difVbront  colours,  and  sup|x)se  both  kinds 
of  pleasure  combined,  either  in  the  piece  of  music 
or  in  the  picturei  statue,  or  temple,  and  there  mil 
arise  from  the  combination  a  new  pleasure  which  is 
at  once  a  pleasure  of  admiration  and  of  enjo}inent| 
but  in  which  the  former  element  lately  preponder* 
ates;  since  even  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  is  given 
only  by  a  comparison  of  two  kinds  or  qualities  of 
sensation,  each  plca^ng  in  it^jolt    This  wliole  plea« 
surcuble  emotion,  hi  which  the  |4oasurc  is  chiofly 
one  of  admiration,  is  icsthetic  emotion.    The  general 
name  for  the  object  of  the  lesthetic  emotions,  of  that 
quality  in  the  representational  framework  which  is 
aesthetic  emotion  on  its  emotional  side,  is  Beauty  if 
pleasureable,  Dcfonuity  or  ugliness  if  painful.    In 
this  way,  in  representation,  the  object  of  hearing 
ttid  the  object  of  sight  develop,  or  become  distin* 
guished  into,  a  double  character,  an  emoticm  and  its 
framework;  or  in  other  words,  the  sounds  and  sights 
in  which  representation  is  involved,  when  they  are 
of  a  regular,  harmonious,  or  musical  kind,  become 
the  frameworks  of  emotions  which^  from  their  similar 
character,  are  called  by  one  general  name,  a^thetic 
emotion,  or  the  sense  of  beauty. '  The  beauty  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  framework,  the  rense  of  beauty 
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18  the  sssthetic  emotion  with  which  we  cont^nplata 
h     the  framework,  its  \)ervtAing  emotional  aspect 

1.  Let  us  now  examine  farther  this  pleasureable 
^  aesthetic  emotion,  the  object  of  which  is  beauty.  Since 
it  consists  in  representation,  and  representation  re* 
quires  a  certain  considerable  length  of  time  both  in 
objects  of  hearing  and  in  objects  of  sight,  two  things 
must  be  distinguished  in  it;  first,  the  whole  object 
may  be.  treated  as  a  whole,  or  statically;  secondiyi 
it  may  be  treated  as  a  movement,  or  dynamically. 
Take  first  a  piece  of  music.  Statically  considered  it 
is  harmony;  djmamically  it  is  melody.  The  move- 
ment from  note  to  note,  difierent  yet  agreable  in 
their  relations  of  pitch  and  quality,  is  melody.  The 
quick  succession  of  many  notes,  each  of  which  is  not 
&r  removed  in  pitch  from  that  before  it  and  after 
it,  is  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment  from  its  ease  or  facility; 
it  is  the  emotion  of  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  or  joy.  The 
interruption  of  tins  succession  hy  several  long  in« 
tervals  of  pitch  between  the  notes,  when  equally 
rapid,  gives  a  sense  of  difficulty  or  pain.  A  slow 
succession  gives  the  sense-  of  gravity  or  dulness ;  if 
interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  pitch  it  adds  diffi- 
culty or  pain.  Again,  when  the  succession  of  sounds 
is  emphasised  by  loudness  or  intensity  in  some  of  the 
notes  as  contrasted  with  others,  or  by  longer  inter- 
vals of  time  interposed  between  some  than  between 
others,  the  succession  is  broken  up  intofeet  or  mea* 
surcs,  and  a  character  is  impressed  u|K)n  the  sue* 
cession,  which  character  is  also  one  of  enjoyment 
not  of  admiration.  But  when  these  feet  are  per* 
ceived  to  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  when  they 
form  a  system,  then  we  pass  over  into  harmony  as 
well  as  melody. 
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3.  When  we  dwell  upon  the  mdo^or  1 
of  eouncbi  we  usually  represent  it  to  ouradves  as  a 
movement  of  some  visual  object  along  a  tine  in  space; 
as  indeed  with  all  objects  occupying  time, — space 
serving  as  the  logic  of  time  and  objects  in  it,  as  al- 
ready remarked  in  '^Time  and  Space''  §  58.     The 
breadth  of  this  imaginary  line  in  space  b  given  by 
the  number  of  different  but  simultaneous  sounds  hi 
which  the  harmony  of  the  music  resides.    But  not 
only  the  number,  of  different  simultaneous  sounds 
win  give  the  representation  of  breadth|  but  also  low- 
ness  of  pitch;  a  single  bass  note  repeated  will  give 
the  impression  of  a  broad  line;  a  high  note  of  a  nar- 
row line;  and  the  music  then  dwindles  as  it  were 
to  a  thread.     According  then  to  the  number  of  the 
simultaneous  sounds,  and  according  to  their  pitch, 
the  melody  broadens  or  narrows  in  its  tine  of  pro- 
gression.    Sometimes,  when  in  any  portion  of  the 
liuo  a  deep  bass  is  heard  with  a  succession  of  high 
notes,  the  breadth  of  the  line  given  by  the  bass  is 
represented  as  a  dark  background  upon  which  plays, 
like  summer  tightning  upon  clouds,  or  a  ch^  of 
fireflies  upon  a  dark  pool,  the  succession  of  high 
notes  to  which  b  conuhitted  the  carrying  on  of  the 
melody. 

4.  To  turn  now  to  the  case  of  speech.  The  ana- 
lysis of  spoken  words  must  include  the  formal  and 
material  elements  of  sound,  and  be  based  upon  that 
distinction,  time,  together  with  the  three  material 
quatities  of  colour^  pitch,  and  intensity.  In  spoken 
words  accordingly  there  can  be  distinguished,  first, 
the  length  or  quantity  of  syllables;  this  is  neces- 
sarily great  if  the  i^llable  contains  much  or  com- 
pUcated  consonantal  sound  or  noise  together  with 
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2^  its  vowel  sound.;  consider  for  instance  the  quantity 
^^  of  the  German  word  Fortpflanzungsgeschwindigkeit; 
|Mjv  and  the  vowel  sound  may  be  lengthened  without 
^rfrom  such  consonantal  sound.  Secondly,  there  is  the  em- 
phasis,  or  weight  as  it  may  conveniecitly  be  called^ 
which  consists  either  in  lengthening  a  syllable,  or 
in  making  it  louder  than  the  rest,  or  in  making 
a  pause  before  or  after  it.  To  give  emphasis  or 
weight  we  must  have  recourse  cither  to  loudness  or 
to  time;  an  emphatic  wIiiBiM}r  gives  weight  only  by 
length  or  by  pausmg.  Thirdly,  there  is  accent,  which 
consists  in  a  high  or  low  pitch.  These  three  modes 
of  spoken  sound,,  length,  weight,  and  pitch,  are  the 
.  circumstances  upon  which  turn  the  different  modes 
of  pronunciation  and  different,  characters  of  speech 
among  different  nations  and  in  different  individuals. 
The  English  and  Germans,  for  instance,  speak  by 
weight;  there  is  always  one  syllable  at  least  in  their 
words  which  is  marked  in  their  speaking  as  of  greater 
weight  than  the  rest;  in  German  this  syllable  is  al- 
ways that  which  contains  the  ground  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  distinguished  from  its  suffix  or  affix;  for 
instance,  the  M^ord  before  adduced  is  pronomiced 
Fortpfldnzungsgeschwindigkeit.'  In  English  it  is  this 
same  syllable  in  words  of  Saxon  origin;  but  in  words 
of  Latin  origin  the  tendency  is  to  give  weight  to  the 
first  syllable  in  the  word,  or  to  move  the  emphasis 
towards  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  words  miracle,  illus« 
tratcd,  admirable.  This  circufnstance  gives  to  Eng- 
lish gr^i^  variety  of  emphasis;  and  both  English  and 
German  possess  a  spring  and  vigour  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  moving  by  emphasis.  French  on 
the  contrary  disregards  emphasis  and  moves  by  ac- 
cent; every  syllable  has  equal  weight,  but  some  have 
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a  higher  pitch  than  others.  This  gives  French  a 
great  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  at  the  same  timCi 
to  English  ears  at  leasts  a  certain  fettered  or  artificial 
character,  which  however  may  be  entirely  owing  to 
want  of  familiarity  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
and  simikr  circumstances  and  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion must  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  ver^ 
sification  and  even  prose  composition  of  different  na- 
tions. For  instance,  however  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
may  have  spoken,  tlieir  verses  were  coiuiK>8iHl,  in  the 
classical  times  at  least,  on  the  prmciple  of  qunntityi 
and  not  on  that  either  of  weight  or  of  accent.  The 
pronunciation  of  Latin  however  seems  to  have  been 
by  weight ;  but  weight  determined  by  quantity,  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  sylhible.  If  this  was 
long,  it  was  emphasised ;  if  short,  the  antepenulti- 
mate. Fourthly,  in  all  spoken  words  there  is  tone, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  sound.  This  varies  with 
the  emotion,  of  which  it  becomes  the  chief  exponent. 
This  circumstance,  whioh  must  have  its  cause  in  the 
physical  organisation,  namely,  the  dependence  of  the 
muscles  of  the  organs  of  voice  on  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, is  most  probably  one  cause  of  the  tones  and 
.colour-harmonies  of  music  calling  up  emotions,  in 
consequence  of  our  habitually  associating  with  cer- 
tain emotions  certain  kinds  of  tone  of  voice,  which 
have  been  their  natural  expression ;  for  it  is  the 
colour-harmonics  in  music  which  arc,  of  all  its  fea- 
tures, the  most  closely  connected  with  the  emotion 
which  pervades  it.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains,  that  it  is  the  tone  or  colour  of  voice  in 
speaking,  and  not  loudness,  length,  or  pitch,  not 
emphasis  or  accent,  which  is  the  immediate  and  un- 
mistakeable  expression  of  emotion,  and  of  those  emo- 
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^J*  HoBB  most  which  are  least  dependent  on  an  inteUeo^ 
juUL  tual  framework,  such  as  love  and  hate,  veneratioa 
U^  and  scorn,  the  most  deeply  seated  and  the  most 
^9j^    purely  emotional  of  all  mental  feelings. 

3*  Rhytlim  and  metre  are  to  spoken  words  what 
melody  is  to  music;  when  melody  is  itself  rhyth* 
mical  or  metrical  it  becomes  a  tune,  or  song  music 
Tone,  quantity,  emphasis,  and  accent,  are  common 
to  music  and  speech,  and  depend  on  the  three  quali- 
ties of  sound,  colour,  intensity,  and  pitch, 'together 
with  the  formal  element  of  time.     Singing  combines 
the  two  modes,  music  and  speech,  and  leans  some- 
times to  music,  sometimes  to  speech  by  the  metrical 
element  preponderating  in  it ;  the  sense  of  the  words 
does  not  properly  belong  to  sound  at  all.     Singing  • 
in  fact  differs  from  speech  by  the  pleasure  of  sound 
alone  being  insisted  on  and  aimed  at ;  hence  the 
noises  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words  are  elimi- 
nated as  much  as  possible,  and  the  vowels  brought 
into  prominence.     Certain  colours  of  sound  caimot 
be  produced  without  certain  vowels  being  produced 
with  them.  (Prof.  Helmholtz'  work  already  quoted, 
Absch.  5.)   The  different  feet,  metres,  and  rhythms, 
of  speech  have  characters  of  their  own,  just  as  the 
different  kinds  of  melody  have ;  in  fact  they  com- 
pose a  melody  of  speech.     They  are  all  movements 
which  may  be  imagined  as  of  visual  objects  in  space, 
just  as  melodies  are  ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
them  is  also  predominantly  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment: 
The  trochaic  movement  is  like,  a  trot,  the  anapccstic 
like  a  gallop ;  the  anapn?st  seems  to  leap  do>yn,  the 
dactyl  to  leap  up ;  the  trochee  starts  forward  from 
impulse,  the  iambus  pauses  for  reflection.    Although 
we  have  no  dactyls,  trochees,  and  so  on,  in  English, 
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7«t  we  have  ooUectioxid  of  syllables  analogouB  to 
them,  and  analogous  movements  ofrfajrthm,  for  the     fab 
weighty  syllables  become  centres  round  which  the        f" 
less  weighty  are  grouped,  thus  forming  feet,  of  flyl-    «fau« 
lables  irregular  in  number.     A  verse  is  a  certiun     ^' 
number  of  such  weighty  syllables,  or  feet ;  with  a 
middle  pause,  if  they  are  more  than  three.     The 
subtil  differences  in  weight  between  different  sylla- 
bles is  that  which  gives  its  great  variety  to  English 
verse,  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  beauties.    Take 
for  instance : 

**  The  leaves  of  wasted  aatamn  woods  shaU  float  around  thine 
head, 
The  blooms  of  dewj  Spring  ahaU  gleam  beneath  thy  feet : 
Bat  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in  the  firost  that  binds  Uie 

dead, 
Era  midnight's  fiown  and  momin|fs  smiley  ere  thou  and  peace  may 
meet" 

How  far  the  character  which  we  attribute  to  mdo* 
dies,  rhythms,  and  metres,  is  due  to  the  ease  of  their 
own  movement,  and  how  far  to  the  association  of 
these  movements  with  other  objects  of  enjoyment, 
is  a  question  difficult  to  disentangle,  but  may  per- 
haps receive  some  light  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  reflective  elements  in  aesthetic  emotion. 

6.  The  harmony  of  a  piece  of  music  presents  a 
far  more  complicated  aspect  than  its  melody.  The 
harmony  goes  throughout  its  melody  and  gives  it 
its  character  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  the  two 
are  inseparable  and  produce  but  one  complex  eflTect. 
In  fact  there  is  harmony  between  the  notes  of  each 
chord  simultaneously  struck,  and  there  is  harmony 
between  successive  chords  at  various  distances  from 
eiich  other,  and  notably  between  the  first  and  last 
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mL  cfacMrds  of  the  whole  piece.  The  latter  kind  of  hw- 
nuu  mony  depends  obviously  on  representation.  One 
fia  chord  or  one  note  prepiores  another ;  discords  must 
urftMi  bo  resolved,  that  isi  must  lead  Up  to  concords;  the. 
whole  piece  is  thus  an  evolution  of  harmonised  sounds 
according  to  organic  laws  of  growth.  Those  two 
kinds  of  harmony  may  be  called,  the  harmony  of 
simultaneously  heard  sounds  and  the  harmony  of 
melody  or  movement.  Besides  these  there  are  those 
two  kinds  of  harmony  which  have  been  already  dis- 
tmguished  in  §  11,  as  the  harmony  of  pitch  and  the 
harmony  of  colour.  Every  note  in  our  musical  in- 
struments is  a  coloured  note.  A  chord  is  a  harmony 
of  colours,  as  a  single  coloured  note  is  a  harmony  of 
pitches.  [Modern  niusic,  which  like  modem  meta- 
physical philoso[)hy  depends  upon  the  subjective  side 
of  phenomena  being  more  systematically  treated  and 
CNamincd^  which  subjective  side  in  music  is  the  emo*. 
tion  expressed  peculiarly  by  colour  and  colour  har- 
mony in  sound,  and  by  tone  of  voice  in  spoken  sound, 
— modem  music  is  distinguished  by  taking  as  its 
fundamental  pi'in^iple  the  harmony  of  colours  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  hai'mony  of  pitches.  The 
chord  not  the  note  is  the  unit,  the  individual,  in  its 
republic  of  sound;  And  this  greater  complexity  and 
fulness  of  the  unit  is  itself  sufficient  to  give  prqx)n- 
derance  to  colour  harmony ;  since  every  added  note 
increases  it,  while  simple  harmony  or  harmony  of 
pitch  is  already  at  its  maximum.  Its  laws  once 
ascertained  and  applied,  no  increase  of  this  harmony 
or  of  pleasure  from  it  is  possible ;  they  become  nega- 
tive laws,  limits,  within  or  in  obedience  to  which 
new  combinations  of  sound  may  give  new  pleasure ; 
a  new  pleasure  which  must  arise  from  the  melting 
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togetlier  of  ecmoordant  coloured  aouiicb,  Just  as  the     .book 
colour  of  a  single  note  arises  from  the  melting  to-     Fasti 
gether  of  the  harmonics  with  the  ground  tone.    The       fit 
combination  of  these  chords  themseIveS|  their  simul*    wwnci 
tanoous  execution  whether  on  one  or  several  instru*     ^ 
ments,  or  by  voices  in  part-singing,  gives  the  final 
extension  to  the  principle  of  colour  harmony.    The 
chief  pleasure  and  interest  in  music  no  longer  lies 
in  the  melody  alone,  upon  which  it  was  necessarily 
thrown  back  when  the  simultaneous  harmonies  were 
meagre  in  colour ;    but  the  rich  combinations  of 
colour  harmony  take  at  least  an  equal  place  with 
it,  serving  as  they  do  for  the  expression  of  strong 
and  yet  subtil  emotion,  as.  well  as  delighting  the 
sense  with  fulness  of  harmonious  sound. 

7.  The  entire  framework,  then,  of  the  fosthetic 
emotion  or  sense  of  beauty  in  music  consists  of  a 
series  of  combined  and  analysable  soimds,  in  which 
we  may  distinguish,  first,  the  movement  or  melody, 
to  which  belong  the  intensity  and  the  time  measure- 
ment; secondly,  the  harmony  in  both  its  modes 
simultaneous  and  successive,  in  each  of  which  it  is 
a  harmony  of  coloured  sounds,  and  as  such  is  again 
analysable  into  a  harmony  of  pitches.  The.  organic 
arrangement  of  these  elements  by  the  musical  com- 
poser, the  composition  or  structure  of  a  piece  of 
music,  is  its  objective  beauty,  the  representational 
and  partly  prescntative  framework  of  the  a>sthetic 
emotion  which  we  experience  in  hearing  it  played 
or  sung.  The  reflective  emotions  which  are  com- 
bined with  this  framework  and  with  its  (esthetic  emo- 
tion constitute  the  poetry  of  music.  These  must  be 
reserved  for  the  Part  which  treats  of  the  reflective 
emotions.    The  harmony  of  colour  and  of  chords, 
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OK  L     «nd  the  combiaatioii  of  this  kind  of  harmony  with 

criiL     melody,  is  that  in  which  these  reflective  emotions 

It.       arise. 

ffrw  8.  Music  is  not  an  imitative  art  Its  sounds 
fanitate  nothing;  fyt^  if  you  say  that  they  imitate 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voicci  this  is  not  imita* 
tion  but  repetition  of  sound  ;  singing  is  itself  music 
Speech  may  in  some  cases  be  imitative,  as  for  in- 
stance in  onomatopoeic  names;  but  usually  it  is  not 
imitative  but  simply  designative,  the  sound  being, 
at  present'  at  least,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
the  origin  of  language,  arbitrarily  attached  to  the 
representation  of  the  thing.  lilusic  then  is  not  imi* 
tative.  Pamting,  on  the  otlier  hand,  really  imitates 
objects  which  differ  from  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
space  they  occupy;  a  surface  is  made  to  resemble  a 
solid;  and  the  correctness  of  the  imitation  is  often 
a  great  part  of  the  icsthetic  pleasure.  In  planting 
you  have  a  language  with  a  meaning,  the  meaning 
lying  in  the  representations  of  the  object  imitated, 
or  called  up  by  means  of  the  picture.  A  piece  of 
music  on  the  contrary  is  the  thing  itself,  contains 
its  own  meaning;  the  succession. and  combination  d 
its  notes  are  picture  and  thing  pictured  iii  one;  there 
are  no  images  behind  them;  they  are  the  frame^vork 
of  the  emotion  and  its  only  framework.  Bearing 
this  fundamental  difference  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to 
the  examination  of  objects  of  sight  Since  they  in* 
.  dude  representation  by  requiring  time  to  perceive 
them  in  all  their  parts,  we  shall  find  in  them  the 
two  modes  statical  and  dynamical,  just  aft  ih  the  case 
of  music.  But  in  objects  of  sight  it  is  the  statical 
element  which  is  first  ofiTered  to  us;  not  the  dyna* ' 
mical,  as  in  hearing,  where  we  have  to  isolate  a 
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portion  of  the  movement  from  the  Rbt|  u  an  airi  a     Bm 
I^eoe  of  eight  barti  a  venei  a  foot|  in  wder  to  treat     Pam 
it  statically  at  alL    In  objects  of  sight  we  see  the       |i 
representations  at  rest;  in  natural  objects  they  move   «wu 
of  themselvesi  in  works  of  art  the  movement  is  im*     ^ 
plied  and  inferred;  this  is  what  is  technically  called 
the  ^^  motive^  of  the  picture  or  statuci  namelyi  the 
point  or  incident  in  it  which  determines  the  action. 
The  past  and  the  future  of  the  visible  object  is  al« 
ways  present  to  the  thought  of  the  spectator.     In 
works  of  architecture  this  element  is  wanting;  they 
have  no  movement  except  such  as  we  import  into 
them  by  imagining  arches  as  springing,  spires  as 
shooting  upwi^i  and  so  forth.    Their  life  is  to  stand 
at  rest,  in  contrast  \>ith  the  living  beings  which  sur» 
round  them;  and  this  kind  of  permanency  is  shared 
with  them. by  other  works  of  art    It  may  be  re- 
marked  too  tiiat  architecture  is  not.  an  imitative  art, 
differing  therein  from  painting  and  resembling  music. 
Sculpture  must  be  regarded  as  imitative,  though  in 
a  far  less  degree  than  painting.    It  has  a  beauty  of 
its  o>vn,  which  allies  it  to  architecture  and  allows' us 
to  take  pleasure  in  statues  treated  stiffly  and  non* 
realisticaUyi  either  as  accompaniments  to  architec* 
ture  or  as  standing  alone.     Its  being  actually  in 
three  dimensions,  a  solM  capable  of  standing  alone, 
makes  a  statue  truly  less  imitative  instead  of  more, 
as  we  might  at  first  expect  from  its  being  thus  more 
similar  to  the  objects  which  it  imitates.    It  acquires 
an  independence,  some  of  the  independence  of  music 
and  architecture,  and  disdains  to  serve  merely  as  a 
language  with  a  meaning  behind  it    Hence  the  re« 
pugnance  excited  by  statues  which  are  coloured  so 
as  to  imitate  the  figures  of  real  life.    The  slightest 
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^1^^  tinge  of  colour/ purposely  iatrodaced^  upon  a  statue 
faktul  makes  it  to*some  extent  produce  the  effect  of  a  beau** 
^±i!t^  tiful  toy;  and  tbe  more  so^  the  more  completely  it  ia 
coloured* 


9*  The  movements  of  living  bemgs  are  what  an- 
awer  to  melody  in  music.    These  combine  pleasure 
of  enjoyment  with  pleasure  of  admiration,  the  former 
arising  froln  ease  and  uninterrupted  &cility  or  power 
overcoming  obstacles  with  little  effort,  the  latter 
from  proportion  and  beauty  of  shape  preserved  in 
the  successive   forms   assumed  in  the   movement. 
Dances  are  one  of  the  chief  modes  in  which  these 
two  pleasures  are  combined.     But  in  pictures  and 
Btatues  which  do  not  move  it  is  a  chief  point  of 
excellence  that  the  movements  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent  which  are  implied,  and  between  which  the 
moment  given  in  the  picture  or  statue  stands,  should  . 
be  such  as  to  be  easy  and  natural  consequences  of 
that  moment.    In  this  respect,  the  cesthetic  emotion 
of  beauty  in  painting  and  sculpture  passes  over  into 
one  which  is  an  imagination  as  well  as  a  direct  emo- 
tion.    I  conclude  these  remarks  by  repeating,  that 
the  aesthetic  emotions,  whether  arising  in  sights  or 
sounds,  are  carried  up  into  reflection  and  combined 
with  the  reflective  emotions,  which  constitute  their 
.  poetryl     They  begin  in  the  sensations  of  sight  and 
hearing;  then  in  direct  representation  they  receive 
their  emotional  character  as  aesthetic  emotions;  and 
finally  in  combination  with  reflective  emotions,  such 
as  love,  revenge,  pride,  pity,  and  so  on^  they  become 
the  basis  of  poetry  in  all  its  kinds. 
^i^_  §  19.  I.  We  now  come  to  emotions  which  include 

a  comparison  between  the  objects  in  their  frame*  ' 
work.     When  one  of  these  objects  is  comjMiratively 
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Mff  to  at|  or  if  a  preaentatioii  entirely  neifi  and  at     ^ 
the  tame  time  unlike  what  we  have  seen  beforci  the     Vav 
two  objects  together  are  the  framework  of  the'emo-     ^^ 
tion  of  Surprise*    When  this  unlikeness  oontinueSi    ■*■«■« 
so  that  both  objects  are  fiuniliar  but  unlike,  there  is 
Wonder*    Astonishment  is  a  great  degree  or  inten* 
sity  of  surprise*    When  the  new  and  unlike  object 
is  of  such  a  kind  in  some  of  its  features  as  to  excite 
grief  or  aversion^  there  is  Dread  or  Terror:    TNlien 
it  is  such  as  to  excite  joy  or  fondness,  it  is  the  object 
of  Mirth,  or  joyful  surprise,  and  to  this  belongs  the 
phenomenon  of  laughing  for  joy.     The  comparison 
of  new  and  old,  familiar  and  un&miliar,  is  the  basis 
of  the  character  of  all  these  objects,  and  .of  the 
emotions  which  they  are  said  to  excite*    Wlien  the 
two  objects  are  familiar  and  old  but  incongruous  in 
juxteposition^  being  at  the  same  time  not  such  as.  to 
:  excite  dread,  there  arises  the  simply  laughable^  the 
comic,  or  absurd.     But  of  this  incongruity  there  are 
two  kinds;  either  the  incongruity  lies  in  the  frame- 
work, the  formal  relations  of  the  two  objects  which 
are  brought  forcibly  together  by  some  one  or  more 
points  of  relation  in  which  they  are  congruous  or 
by  extraneolis  cauf^es,  or  it  lies  in  their  emotional 
element,  the  one  being  an  object  of  admiration,  es- 
teem, or  fondness,  the  other  of  the  reverse.     In  the 
former  case,  the  contrast  of  thought  or  conception, 
there  arises  the  sense  of  the  witty;  in  the  latter,  the 
contrast  of  emotion,  there  arises  the  sense  of  the 
humorous.     The  interest  of  wit  lies  solely  in  the  in- 
tellectual incongruity  of  the  congruous,  or  congruity 
of  the  incongruous,  that  is,  in  a  play  of  intellect 
The  interest  of  humour  lies  in  the  incongruity  of 
the  emotions,  serious  feelings  with  gay,  important 

k 
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cNi  L      with  trifling  emotions^  which  are  brought  together 

nriit     under  one  intellectual  conception  or  image.     But 

1*.        wit  and  humour  and  their  subdivisions  must  be  re- 

K  Cffooi    served  for  treatment  under  the  imaginative  division 

of  the  direct  emotions;  for  it  is  as  actions,  or  when 

purposely  invented  or  created,  that  their  nature  is 

best  seen;  when  the  desire  for  them  prompts  the 

imagination  to  pursue  theuL     As  passions  or  desires, 

wit  and  humour,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been 

now  described,  pass  over  into  ima^nativc  emotions. 

To  return  now  to  surprise  or  wonder,  their  common 

source. 

2.  Wonder  is  an  emotion  arising  in  contrast  or 
dissimilarity  of  the  familiar  with  the  unfamiliar.   This 
is  an  uneasy  emotion;  there  arises  then  in  it  a  desire 
to  bring  the  two  dissimilar  objects  into  agreement; 
ease  or  the  absence  of  efibrt  in  holding  the  two  ob* 
jects  together  in  the  mind  is  the  motive,  or  thing 
desired,  and  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  logical  law 
of  Parcimony,  ^^  frustra  fit  |)er  plura  quod  fieri  potest 
)>er  pauciora,"  a  law  for  Conation.     The  desire  to 
assimilate  the  dissimilar,  to  equate  tlio  unc<pial,  to 
measure  the  dispro{)ortioned,  is  the  desire  or  passion 
which  arises  in  the  emotion  of  wonder;  an  intcllccfual 
desire,  as  the  emotion  is  iiitollootual,  an  emotion  of 
comparison.     For  it  is.  not  the  particular  feeling  or 
emotion  pervading   each  -of  the  dissimilar  objects 
which  is  ground  or  object  of  wonder  or  of  its  desire, 
but  merely  the  fact  of  their  dissimilarity  or  contrast. 
Anything  or  everything  may  be  the  object  of  won- 
der and  of  the  desire  for  removing  it;  the  desire  and 
the  emotion  are  general,  universal,  in  reference  to  all 
objects  whatever.     The  desire  therefore  is  intellec- 
tual and  general,  a  desire  for  knowledge.     Hence  the 
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truth  of  Aristode's  well  known  remark,  that  wonder 
if  the  parent  of  phQoaophj.  There  U  in  English  no 
single  good  name  for  the  desire  of  knowledge;  for  if 
we  call  it  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  w6  are  describing 
it  by  its  results,  characterising  it  by  what  it  appears  to 
be  in  contrast  to  something  else,  not  defining  it  The 
whole  of  purely  intellectual  activity,  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  rests  not  upon  the  desire 
to  know  much  or  to  know  more  than  at  present,  for 
we  easily  acquiesce  in  a  limit  to  our  knowledge  once 
ascertained  to  be  irremovable,  but  upon  the  desire 
to  remove  an  incongruity  or  dissiinilarit}'  in  things 
which  we  already  know  or  suspect  to  exist  Hence 
springs  the  a  priori  certainty  of  the  axiom  in  Kant, 
In  natura  non  datur  saltus,  non  datur  hiatus;  to 
which  he  adds  also — ^non  datur  casus,  non  datur  fa- 
tum.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their 
continuance,  but  must  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
The  name  I  would  propose  instead  of  curiosity  is 
logical  instinct 

J.  But  although  wonder  is  itself  uneasy  and  re- 
quires removing  by  the  completion  of  knowledge,  the 
whole  Activity,  of  which  it  is  the  first  steji,  is  not 
painful  but  pleasurable;  the  want  and  its  satisfiiction 
together  uro  an  activity  which  is  a  uatunil  need,  and 
the  absonco  of  which  is  i>aiiit\il.  This  absonee  of  the 
activity  of  wbnder,  logical  instinct*  and  knowledge,  is 
one  branch  of  the  feeling  of  Ennui;  the  other  branch 
*  is  the  absence  of  emotional  activity.  In  the  first 
branch  there  is  a  craving  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  intellect,  which  requires  its  natural  food  and  sti- 
mulus. If  wonder  is  the  j^arent  of  philo^phy,  ennui 
is  the  parent  of  wonder,  in  the  sense,  of  being  the 
appetite  or  hunger  for  intellectual  activity,  as  it  is 
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^0kl      also  for  emotionaL    (See  the  remarks  in  Aoguste 
famtul     Comtes  PoL  Pos.  Vol  L  Ch.  iiL  p.  686.) 
fit.  4.  Before  leaving  this  group  of  emotions  I  most 

mention  one  peculiar  feeling,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  it)  and  to  be  a  particular  mode  of  dread  or  terror, 
but  for  which  l!  c(»ifess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  a. 
representational  framework.     Perhaps  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  no  framework  at  hand  in  the 
feeling  may  be  partly  itself  a  constituent  of  its  cha- 
racter.     I  mean  to  speak  of  timt  peculiar  kind  of  awe 
or  dread  which  makes  the  night-fears  of  children, 
and  at  times  of  older  people  also;  which  seems  to  be 
the  Same  with  the  feeling,  often  sudden  and  marked 
in  the  moment  of  its  arising,  inspired  by  lonely  moun- 
tain tops^  or  monuments  of  human  agency  in  long 
deserted  places,  or  by  caverns  or  woods  when  we 
visit  them  alone.     There  is  perhaps  no  better  name 
for  this  feeling  than  Eerihess.     It  would  seem  that 
animals  are  not  exempt  from  it;  that  children  suffer 
most  from  it;  and  that  the  unoccupied  mind  is  most 
liabk  to  it     If  it  should  be  thought,  as  is  not  un- 
likely, that  it  is  a  feeling  or  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence  of  one*s  self  without  this  consciousness  being 
represented  in  a  distinct  shape,  it  would  then  be  the 
emotion  attending  the  first  dawning  of  reflection  or 
self  consciousness.     It  must  be  held  too  that  men  in 
the  -earliest  stages  of  civilisation  are  the  most  subject 
to  it,  and  feel  it  the  most  frequently  and  the  most 
strongly,  and  on  the  incitement  of  the  greatest  num-  * 
ber  of  objects ;  that  it  is  in  fact  the  main  ingredient 
in  what  is  to  them  religion,  but  which  we  are  apt  to 
call  superstition.     And  this  view  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance  that  religious  feeling  is 
the  special  antidote  to  the  pain  of  eeriness,  as  many 
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an  midentaadiiig  mother  no  doubt  instill 
dren;  an  antidote  which  combats  the  shadowy  terror 
with  weapons  more  subtil  and  penetrating  than  its 
own,  namely,  with  the  sense  of  repose  beneath  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid. 

§  20.  I.  In  all  the  emotions  hitherto  examined 
there  has  been  involved  only  the  representation  of 
objects  as  they  have  been  actually  presented ;  for  in 
speaking  of  music  and  painting  we  have  considered 
them  from  the  spectator's  not  the  composer's  point 
of  view ;.  memory  alone  has  been  employed.     But 
when  new  combinations  of  objects  ore  introduced  by 
redintegration,  that  is,  old  objects  broken  up  and 
their  fragments  recombined  in  other  shapes,  this  is 
to  introdnce  new  objects;  and  this  kind  of  redinte- 
gration, whether  it  is  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  b 
imagination.    First,  objects  of  aversion  or  grief  re- 
presented as  future,  or  as  likely  to  become  presenta- 
tions again,  are  objects  of  Fear.     The  representation 
of  them  as  future  is  imaginative,  since  the  remem- 
bered object  is  thereby  represented  in  a  new  com- 
bination ;  an  evil  is  imagined,  the  same  with  the  old 
in  point  of  content,  but  different  from  it  in  the  circum- 
stances which  introduce  and  follow  it.     The  simple 
consideration  of  happening  in  the  future  makes  the 
representation  imaginative.   This  is  the  simplest  case; 
but  the  content  of  the  future  evil  may  also  be  repre- 
sented as  slightly  different  from  before;  this  is  an 
additional  imaginative  change.    In  the  same  way  ob- 
jects of  joy  or  of  fondness,  represented  as  future,  are 
imagined,  and  then  become  objects  of  Hope.    It  is 
plain  that  all  the  differences  which  attach  to  the  ob- 
jects and  emotions  of  grief,  joy,  aversion,  and  fond- 
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nef%  will  attach  also  to  fear  and  hope ;  and  this  will 
be  the  case  also  when  they  are  carried  over  into 
2^,^  reflection,  or  when  personal  or  r^ective  emotions 
are  their  objects.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear  refer  indifferently  to  the  historical 
past  and  the  historical  future ;  it  is  in  the  order  of 
cognition  that  they  refer  only  to  the  future.  We  say, 
for  instance,  that  we  hope  or  fear  that  a  thing  has 
happened  when  we  know  that  the  event  haft  already 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  The  emotions  refer 
only  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge  and  feeling  about 
objects,  not  to  the  filiate  those  objects  are  really  in 
did  we  know  it.  Yet  the  general  knowledge  that 
the  event  has  been  decided,  though  we  do  not  know 
in  what  way,  is  not. without  efiect  upon  the  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear,  since  it  modifies  the  frameworks  of 
those  emotions.  Its  efiect  is  to  lessen  the  agitation 
of  doubt  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  either 
result,  and  to  fix  the  thoughts  upon  the  consequences 
first  of  one  residt,  then  of  the  other,  and  so  to  brace 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  either  alternative. 

2.  The  representation  or  imagination  of  the  future 
in  hope  and  fear  brings  into  emotion  a  new  element, 
that  of  certainty  or  uncertainty.  The  certainty  of 
onjrthing  happening  is  a  feeling  which  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  association  connecting  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  framework,  whether  the  links  or  steps  in 
association  are  few  or  many;  and  the  strength  of  the 
association  depends  in  many  cases  on  actual  know- 
ledge and  reasoning.  If  it  is  a  mere  feeling  without 
good  grounds,  the  association,  is  precariotis;  and  the 
grounds  may  vary  in  quality.  In  itself,  however, 
certainty  is  a  feeling,  a  feeling  of  connection  between 
two  objects  of  representation;  and  this  feeling  of  cer- 
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tainty  has  many  degreesi  from  perfect  certaintyi  if     ^ 
the  ocmneetioii  is  indlBsoluble,  to  mere  Buspidon  if    ^^ 
the  eomieetion  ii  feeble  or  fluctuating.    The  other       tg 
element  in  hope  and  fear  ii  the  pleasure  or  pain,  of     •^ 
all  kindsi  of  the  objects  feared  or  hoped  for ;  and    ti^M 
this  differs  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  of  intensity. 
These  two  elements  are  the  whole  of  hope  and  of 
fear  taken  generally;  for  in  so  doing  we  abstract 
from  the  particular  objects,  with  their  particular  plea- 
sures and  pains,  which  may  be  feared  or  hoped  for, 
and  retain  the  feature  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  is 
common  to  all;  the  object  of  every  hope  being  plea- 
sureable,  of  every  fear  painful.    Now  these  two  ele* 
ments,  that  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  and  that  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  supply  each  other's  place  and  each 
other's  deficiency,  in  all  cases  where  action  is  taken 
upon  the  emotions  of  hope  ob  fear.     ^^A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  expresses  this  rela- 
tion of  the  two  elements.    Between  two  courses  of 
action,  of  which  one  ofiers  a  small  but  certain,  the 
other  a  great  but  uncertain,  enjo}rment,  the  choice 
will  fix  upon  that  the  elements  of  which  taken  to-, 
gether  outbalance  the  elements  of  the  other  taken 
together.    The  balance  is  struck  by  the  vividness  of 
the  feeling ;  there  are  no  means  of  accurate  measure-  . 
ment  of  either  element  separately;  the  fact  of  choice 
alone  decides  which  is  the  weightiest.     Yet  the  two 
elements  can  be  accurately  measured  against  each 
other,  as  is  done  in  betting.    You  can  measure  the 
dcfgree  of  certainty  by  the  sum  of  money  a  man  is 
willing  to  pay  if  his  opinion  is  wrong;  because,  the 
more  certain  he  feels,  the  more  money  he  will  stake 
upon  his  opinion.    In  this  case  the  motive  to  stake 
the  money  must  come  from  elsewhere ;  since  there 
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^S^t  ^  otherwise  no  reason  for  his  ccnnparing  the  amount 
TMifiiu     of  pleasure  he  will  lose  with  the  degree  of  hia  eer- 

^t|^^  tainty;  his  wish  to  enforce  his  opinion  cm  others,  or 
to  convmce  thorn  of  his  own  convictioni  is  here  the 
motive  of  his  bet;  this  wish  being  supposed  fixed| 
the  ccrbunty  is  measured  by  the  sum  he  will  stnke. 
There  is  another  kmd  of  betting,  in  which  the  money 
to  be  won  or  lost  is  itself  the  motive,  as  on  the  turf; 
here  the  degree  of  certainty  is  measured  directly  by 
the  odds  given  and  taken;  the  greater  the  chance  in 
favour  of  any  horse  winning,  the  higher  will  be  the 
sum  which  his  backers  undertake  to  pay  if  he  loses, 
the  smaller  that  which  they  will  receive  if  he  wins; 
and  conversely,  the  less  the  probability  of  his  win- 
ning, the  higher  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  his  backers. 
The  greater  certainty  is  compeusatcd  by  the  less  ad* 
vantage,  the  greater  adyantnge  by  the  less  certainty. 
Yet  in  all  these  cases  there  is  always  the  unknown 
element  of  the  character  of  the  person;  the  measure* 
ment  is  only  valid  for  one  individual  and  shows  only 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  feelings  in  his 
mind;  but  a  certain  degree  of  simikrity  there  must 
be  in  the  estimate  formed  by  all  who  make  bets,  and 
the  degrees  of  certamty  admit  of  estimation  by  evi« 
dence  open  .to  all— The  same  balance  between  the 
certainty  and  the  importance  of  the  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  has  to  act  upon  tliem  is  shown 
in  judicial  verdicts.  A  jury  always  requires  more 
stringent  evidence  to  convict  a  man  of  a  crime  wliere 
the  penalty  is  death,  than  where  there  is  a  minor 
offence  and  a  smallelr  punishment  The  verdict  in* 
flicts  the  greater  or  the  less  pain;  the  juryman  there* 
fore  requires  it  to  be  balanced  in  his  mind  by  greater 
certainty  in  the  one  case,  by  less  in  the  other. 
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3.  The  bhoioa  of  aoticm  alwayi  depends  upon  the 
belMioe  of  theae  two  elements  in  oombinationi  upon 
their  total  in  (me  case  outweighing  their  total  in  an« 
othw  case;  but  reasoningi  or  action  which  is  reasoning 
alone,  has  to  do  only  witli  die  element  of  certainty, 
and  in  this  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  reasons  on 
which  associations  depend,  apart  from  the  apparent 
certainty  or  strength  of  the  resulting  association  it- 
self and  apart  from  the  importance  or  intendty  of 
the  feeling  in  the  objects  compared;  and  thus  it  sup- 
plies the  premises  of  which  choice  or  action  is  the 
conclusion*  For  all  acUon,  choice,  feelingi  or  desire, 
may  be  represented  in  an  intellectual  form,  in  the 
form  of  a  proposition.  One  object  in  representation, 
with  the  emotion  belonging  to  it,  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  another  object  with  its  emotion ;  for 
every  emotion  has  its  fhunework  or  object  in  repre- 
sentation, and  these  oljects  are  connected  together 
in  trains  of  association  or  redintegraticin.  Desire  is 
affirmation  that  an  object  makes  part  of  our  trains 
of  association,  asserts  that  it  belongs  to  our  con« 
sciousness*;  dislike  or  reptilsion  of  an  object  is  nega« 
tion  of  it,  or  denying  that  it  is  part  of  our  train. 
"Efftt  V  thnf  h  liunhf  wani^if  Mi  kri^Mt^  t^Sr*  h 
ifiCM  Mf  m2  puyi.  Eud.  £th.  v,  2.  Desure  or  re- 
pulsion of  an  object  is  therefore  affirmation  or  denial 
of  its  presence  in  consciousness,  as  port  of  oiir  con* 
sciousness  or  world;  affirmation  or  donid  of  its  ex- 
istohce  generally;  as  op[>o9cd  to  affirming  or  denying 
one  olject  of  another,  both  being  existent  or  objects 
of  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  this  denial  in  re- 
pulsion does  not  remove  from  consciousness  or  fit)m 
existence  altogether,  i.e.  does  not  annihilate,  the 
thing  denied;  that  this  affirmation  in  desire  does 
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mL  not  produce  or  create  the  thing  affirmed)  any  more 
rut  than  affirmation  or  denial  properly  so  calledi  affirm* 
soi^^  ing  or  denying  one  thing  of  another  in  conaciouaneaii 
'^  "^  or  predication  as  commonly  understoodi  imports  into 
or  romovea  from  oxiHtcnco  or  conm^iousneif  the  things 
affirmed  or  denied  of  other  things.  But  the  elfoot 
is  to  distinguish  two  worlds,  two  consciousnesses^  an 
Ego  and.  a  True  Ego  as  I  have  called  it  in  '^Time 
and  Space"  §  64.  All  that  is  desired  is  affirmed  to 
belong)  all  diat  is  repelled  is  denied  to  belong,  to 
the  True  Ego,  or  the  man  as  he  wishes  to  be ;  it  is 
the  distinction  between  Seyn  generally  and  that  part 
of  Seyn  which  is  SoUen.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
same  with  orduiary  predication;  namely,  that  it 
mokes  two  great  categories  of  truths ;  all  positivOi 
affirmative,  propositions  fall  on  one  side,  all  negative 
propositions  fall 'on  the  other..  All  real  knowledge 
consists  in  or  is  expressed  by  affirmative  proposi* 
tions;  negative  propositions  serve  to. give  distinct* 
ness  to  these;  they  are  the  record  of  errors;  but 
truth  itself  is  entirely  affirmative. 

4.  In  desire  and  repulsion,  then,  is  laid  the  foun* 
dation  for  the  thought  or  conception  of  the  End  of 
man,  of  a  limitation  of  a  portion  of  the  field  of  his 
objects  or  states  of  consciousness  from  the  rest,  as 
good  and  as  true;  good  because  they  are  desired, 
true  because  they  are  affirmed  of  himself,  which  af- 
firmation distinguishes  his  true  self  Yet  this  is  but 
the  groundwork  of  which  the  reflective  modes  of  de- 
sire and  repulsion  are  the  completion.  For  it  is  only 
in  reflection  that  the  man  attains  for  himself  the  in- 
sight that  his  desire  and  repulsion  have  thislbrce, 
and  consequently  only  in  reflection  that  he  can  judge, 
criticise,  and  correct  them.     It  is  proper  however  to 
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givt  thdr  ilgiiiflcanee  herei  where  they  have  thdr 
origbi  in  the  direct  emotiont  of  hope  aad  ieari  ibr  t^i 
et  tUs  point  we  are  at  the  very  springs  of  actioni  ^  ji] 
and  it  is  here  if  at  all  that  action  can  be  properly  "^^ 
analysed.  Every  state  of  consciousness  consists  of 
a  titintX  and  a  material  element )  every  emotion 
consists  of  a  representational  framework  and  its  per- 
vading emotion;  every  desire  contains  the  feeling  of 
some  degree  of  certainty  in  addition  to  the  emotion; 
and  the  total  of  these  two  electientSi  when  balanced 
against  the  some  two  elements  in  another  desire, 
determines  the  choice  of  the  one  desire,  or  desired 
object,  as  a  thing  to  be  done  or  possessed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other.  Every  step  just  described  is  a 
cognition  as  well  as  a  feeling;  it  is  a  <:ognition  in 
virtue  of  its  formal  element  and  its  representational 
framework ;  and  the  connection  between  representa* 
tions  is  cognition,  and  capable  of  expression  in  pro* 
positions.  Desire,  choice,  volition,  repulsion,  are 
expressed  in  propositions  the  terms  of  which,  their 
subject  and  predicate,  lie  respectively  in  conscious- 
ness on  one  side  and  the  objects  of  consciousness  on 
the  other;  the  predicates  of  the  affirmative  propo- 
sitions are  taken  up  into  consciousness,  those  of  the 
negative  are  excluded,  and  thus  form  severally  two 
modes  or  domains  of  consciousness,  the  True  Ego 
and  its  opposite.  Again,  all  action  is  included  and 
described  in  this  analysis;  there  is  nothing  left  out- 
side for  action  to  be ;  there  is  no  residuary  Ding- 
an-sich  of  action ;  form  and  matter,  thought  and 
feeling,  representation  and  emotion,  constitute  the 
whole  of  existence  and  of  consciousness.  It  is  action 
itself  which  is  thus  analysed.  When  in  consequence 
of  a  desire  I  act,  what  happens  is,  that  a  presentation 
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BteK  ir     or  A  new  represcntatioD  followi  apon  the  reprefento* 
Faot  lu.     tion  which  is  dcaire ;  ^  following*'  however  is  juxta- 

■■fr?!'.f«    P^^^^^  ^  ^^'i^    ^^^  sequence  is  action,  and  the 
action  is  capable  of  exfaatistive  analysis  into  form  and 
matter,  thought  and  feeling;  and  the  different  modes 
of  these,  whether  separately  or  in  combination,  are 
<£fferent  modes  of  action,  such  as,  for  instance,  rea- 
soning, volition,  muscular  movement  for  a  purpose, 
attention.     Again,   I  may  act  blindly  or  without 
choice,  without  any  balancing  of  desires  against  each 
other;  this  is  spontaneous  action,  as  opposed  to  volun- 
tary, a  mere  continuation  of  the  chain  of  states  of 
consciousness;  and  this  spontaneous  action  is  obvi- 
ously capable  of  analysis  into  the  same  elements, 
with  the  exception  of  those  constituting  choice  and 
comparison.     Regarded  as  a  cognitive  movement  ex- 
pressed by  a  proiK>8ition,  action,  whether  spontaneous 
or  volnntary,  is  affirmative  between  objects  the  tenns 
of  which,  their  subject  and  predicate,  lie  where  those 
of  desire  lie,  namely,  in  consciousness  already  exist- 
ing on  the  one  side  and  in  possible  objects  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  other.     The  action  adds  one  more 
state  of  consciousness  to  those  already  belonging  to 
it;  it  is  an  added  moment  of  conscious  life;  what  it 
omits  to  do  or  to  think  or  to  feel  it  excludes,  and 
thereby  impliedly  deniea    All  oction  is  affirmation 
of  a  new  object  belonging  to  the  Ego;  whether  or 
not  to  the  True  Ego  can  only  be  determined  by  re- 
flective action  afterwards.     There  is  then  no  oppo- 
site to  action  taken  simply,  as  repulsion  is  opposite 
to  desire;  the  opposite  of  action  is  omission;  hence 
the  only  implied  character  of  its  negative.    Its  ne- , 
gations,  being  mere  omissions,  are  all  non-e:lcistent; 
Six>ntaneou8  action  is  the  forward  movement  of  con- 
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ickmiiieft  limpty,  rdimtaiy  iction  its  tomnA  mofe* 
ment  on  one  raad  clioscn  out  of  tferenl* 

5*  Some  degree  of  uncertaintjr  ie  toqnidite  to       fsii 

'  hope  and  fear;  when  imaginaticm  is  ezerciaed  on  ^^MrSJiw 
past  events  wMch  have  been  pleasureable  Or  pain-  '$SS£L 
ill],  but  of  which  we  know  not  only  that  they  have 
been,  but  also  how  they  have  been  decided,  the  re- 
sulting emotions  are  very  different  Fot  instance, 
when  we  remember  the  past  as  it  has  actually  been, 
and  imagine  at  the  same  time  what  it  might  have 
been,  we  feel  either  grie£^  joy,  aversion,. or  fondness, 
but  not  as  carried  up  into  either  hope  or  fear.  In 
the  known  past  these  feelings  become  the  counter- 
parts of  hope  and  fear  which  are  in  the  unknown 
past  or  in  Ihe  future;  and  may  be  called  congratu- 
lation and  regret  K  the  actual  past  remembered 
is  better  than  the  image  ^ve  compare  it  with,  we 
congratulate  ourselves  and  rejoice;  if  worse,  we  re- 
gret it  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  four  emo- 
tions, hope,  fear,  congratulation,  regret,  like  those  oi 
the  four  which  they  have  combined  with  them,  joy, 
grief,  fondness,  aversion,  are  pleasures  and  pains  of 
enjoyment  not  of  admiration*  Kegret  and  congratu- 
lation have  alsO|  like  the  rest,  their  reflective  modes. 

§  21.  I.  It  remains  to  examine  that  group  of  emo-  |^ 
tions  which  are  the  different  modes  of  wonder  and 
of  mirth  when  carried  up  into  imagination*  Mirth 
itself,  it  has  been  seen,  is  founded  on  wonder,  and 
therefore  includes  comparison.  When  comparison 
is  made  between  any  objects  for  the  mere  sake  of 
the  pleasure  of  comparing  them,  new  points  of  re- 

^  semblance  and  difference  being  sought  for  in  them, 
or  when  a  new  representation  is  sought  in  order  to 
couiiiare  it  with  an  old  one,  the  movement  of  thought 
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I L     it  called  Fracy ;  and  fancy  ia  therefore  the  common 
lu.     parent  of  all  modes  of  imaginatiye  mirth*    The  plear 
r^    aure  or  interest  of  fancy  lies  solely  in  itself,  a^  it 
MM     is  in  this  respect  similar  to  poetry,  for  all  poetry  ia 
la.     *^  dedicated  to  joy/'  and  has  no  purpose  beyond  itself, 
does  not  aim  at  proving  or  inculcating  anjrthing,  but 
is  an  energy  or  i^g  whose  end  is  in  itself  and  in  its 
own  movement.    This  circumstance  being  common . 
to  fancy  and  poetry,  it  happens  that  the  best  in* 
stances  of  fancy  xnR  be  found  in  poetry.    Fancy  has 
been  distinguished  from  poetical  imagination  by  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  its  characteristics  are 
that  it  arbitrarily  connects  the  most  dissimilar  and 
disjoins  the  most  similar  images,  is  sportive,  discur- 
sive, inventive;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  intellectual 
in  respect  of  the  mode  of  its  passing  from  one .  image 
to  another,  comparison  and  analogy  being  its  means. 
Its  purpose  is  not,  like  that  of  poetical  imagination, 
to  find  and  express  emotional  truth,  but,  under  the 
stimulus  of  any  emotion,  to  exercise  the  faculty  of 
comparison  of  images,  which  will  certainly  thus  be 
coloured  by  emotion,  but  will  not  be  its  adequate 
expression.    For  instance,  under  the  stimulus  of  love, 
Romeo  says  of  Juliet  at  her  window  at  night, 

**  Two  of  the  fairest  etan  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they*  return  ;* ' 

a  fimcy  which  shows  the  activity  and  the  kind  of  acti* 
vity  of  Romeo's  mind,  but  does  not  express  hb  real 
thought.    Again,  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

Lyaander.  How  now,  my  love !  why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  t 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fule  so  iastt  ' 

Hermia.     Bolike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Boteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes. 
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Agdiii  nndw  the  stimulas  of  grie^  Arthur  to  Ha*      ^ 
bert  in  King  John,  Fai 

^Ahyiioiiebiil&itbLiiraiiroiilddoill  ImJ 

Umiioii  of  itaeU;  though  htitlved-bol.  Jg 

Approaching  near  these  eyoii  would  diiak  B^  tiu%  iki 

And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
'Esren  in  the  matter  of  my  innocence; 
Kay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  nlst^ 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye.* 

The  beauty  of  these  and  similar  passages  moat  not 
mislead  us  to  set  them  down  as  instances  of  poetic 
cal  imagination*  The  emotion  under  which  they  are 
spoken  gives  them  interest.  But  it  is  one  thing  for 
words  to  be  prompted  by  emotion,  another  to  express 
and  describe  that  emotion  themselves.  Emotion 
prompts  utterances  of  all  kinds ;  it  prompts,  as  will 
be  shown,  humour  and  irony  to  become  sarcasm  and 
invective;  it  prompts  wit,  which  is  fancy  become 
antithetical.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  stimulates 
the  activity  of  the  intellectual  or  comparing  powers, 
but  the  shapes  which  these  comparisons  assume  are 
modes  of'fiuicy  not  of  poetical  imagination.  Another 
form  of  £mcy  is  the  simile.  For  instance,  in  King 
John  again, 

Salisbury.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  puipose  and  his  conscience, 
like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  hattles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  hreak. 

Personification  again  is  usually  a  mode  of  £uicy,  fiur 
instance  in  Richard  III., 

^'Orim-Titeged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  ftonl* 

2.  Fancy,  then,  is  the  exercise  of  inteUeet  in 
comparing  images  when  there  b  no  other  motive  be* 
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i  L      aides  the  pleasure  in  the  comparison  itself;  although 
iiL     founded  on  some  interest  of  emotion  which  deter* 
u        mines  the  general  kind  of  images  which  are  brought 
BM      into  the  comparison.    It  is  active  curiosityi  but  ac- 
na.      Uve  in  invention  not  in  discovery,  or  rather  in  the 
discovery  of  what  is  possible  to  thought  not  what  is 
true  in  fact.     It  creates  new  views  of  things  for  the 
pleasure  of  creating  them.    When  the  emotion  under 
which  fancy  is  stimulated  is  mirth,  that  is,  when  the 
pleasure  of  creating  is  a  pleasure  in  the  ludicrous, 
the  fancy  becomes  wit.     Wit  is  that  kind  of  fancy 
which  consists  in  making .  incongruities   apparent, 
and  this  is  done  by  bringing  them  into  juxtaposition 
under  one  image  common  to  both,  for  then  only  is 
there  apparent  incongruity  between  different  images 
when  they  are  in  some  re^ct  the  same  image,  or 
held  together  by  the  same  general  term.    Hence  all 
wit  is  antithetical;  the  uniting  of  incongruities  which 
are  not  serious  but  matter  of  fancy.    But  the  promp- 
ter or  motive  of  wit  may  be,  like  that  of  fancy,  an 
emotion  of  some  sort ;  wit  is  then,  applied  to  a  pur- 
pose beyond  itself  beyond  its  own  purpose  whidi  is 
laughter.     When  the  personal  defects,  misfortunes, 
or  faults  of  others  are  made  the  matter  of  wit,  this 
.   does  not  affect  its  character  as  wit,  but  adds  a  cha* 
racter  of  quite  another  kind  to  it     The  person  ridi- 
culed becomes  himself  the  joke  or  piece  of  wit  laughed 
at,  that  is,  he  is.  the  object  which  holds  together  the 
incongruities  in  juxtaposition ;  and  his  surprise  at 
finding  himself  so  exhibited  unexpectedly  is  an  addi- 
tional incongruity,  and  therefore  an  additional  sub- 
ject of  laughter.    The  famous  ^^  D6j&"  attributed  to 
Talleyrand  is  an  instance.    Wit  then  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  repartee,  abuse,  ridicule,  or  sarcasm ;  but 
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by  itself  it  iS|  like  fSuicy,  purely  btelleetual  md 
stingless. 

3.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  wit  are  by  &r  the 
most  numerousi  as  lliey  are  also  the  most  popular, 
having  the  pungency  of  personality.  I  shall  however 
confine  myself  to  wit  proper.  The  best  mode  of 
discriminating  the  different  kinds  of  pure  wit  is  by 
reforonce  to  the  way  in  which  the  formal  element 
is  involved  in  it,  or  by  the  mode  of  its  logical  state* 
ment.  Either  two  propositions  are  made,  the  latter 
of  which  annihilates  the  meaning  of  the  former  with- 
out in  terms  contradicting  it,  or  a  single  word  is 
shown  to  involve  contradictory  meanings.  In  the 
first  case  propositions  are  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
the  second  terms.  Instances  of  the  first  kind  are, 
*^The  king  himself  has  followed  her, — ^When  she  has 
walked  before;''  and  ^She  never  slumbered  in  her 
pew, — But  when  she  shut  her  eyes.**  Another  in- 
stance is  the  Highgate  oath,  which  bound  you  never 
to  do  one  thing  when  you  could  do  something  better 
of  the  same  kind,  but  with  the  condition  ^^  unless 
you  like  it  best.''  So  also  Beatrice  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  ^^  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot, 
unde,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man 
would*  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  'a  could  get 
her  goodwill"  Examples  of  the  latter  kind  are 
where  a  word  or  a  phrase  has  two  or  more  meanings, 
which  is  the  case  with  all  metaphors.  Arguments 
as  well  as  bo^es  may  ^^fall  to  the  ground;"  a  man 
may  be  ^Mame"  in  his  excuses  as  well  as  in  his  legs. 
A  good  instance  of  this  use  of  metaphor  is  one  some- 
times attributed  to  a  distinguished  Prelate.  Some  one 
at  a  public  meeting  was  urging  that  he  saw  no  differ- 
ence between  a  Bench  and  a  Board,  both  were  equally 
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unreaaonable.  ^^OlipV  said  the  Biahopi  **  there  ii 
all  the  difference  in  the  world ;  a  Board  is  a  Bench 
that  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  upon.'*  Where  the  double 
meaning  c^a  word  or  phrase  is  accidental  and  not 
mctaphoricali  the  result  is  a  pun  or  a  riddle ;  and  of 
course  the  more  startling  the.  incongruity  the  better 
the  pun.  Other  examples  of  this  second  mode  of 
wit  is  where  a  phrase  is  taken  in  two  senses,  either 
strictly  or  conventionally^    For  instance,  in  Hamlet, 

Kinff.      Now,  Ilainloti  whoro*a  Poloniott 

JfamM.  Attuppor* 

King.,     At  dipper  I    Where! 

Hamlei.  Not  where  he  eate,  but  where  he  ia  eaten. 

The  two  rules  for  being  infidlible  in  criticism,  in 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  are  one  an  instance 
of  wit,  the  other  of  humour.  To  observe  ^*  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  pains"  is  wit,  of  the  first  of  the  two 
kinds  mentioned;  but  ^^  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino"  is  humour,  since  the  infallibility  consists 
in  being  in  accordance  with  the  current  cry;  the 
canon  is  infallible  and  yet  worthless,  admirable  and 
contemptible  at  once.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
Would  not  be  a  joke  at  all  if  it  stood  by  itself;  of 
the  two  matters  contrasted  in  it,  one  is  given  by 
association  with  the  former  canon;  the  purpose  is 
to  be  always  right, — ^well  then  repeat  the  judgment 
c^  the  crowd ;  and  the  absurdity  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  parallel  absurdity  or  meaninglessness  of  the 
former  infallible*  canon;  the  immediate  inference 
being"— it  is  equally  infidlible  and  equally  meaning* 
less. 

4*  Very  different  from  the  mere  addition  ^per* 
aonal  feeling  to  wit,  the  mere  making  use  of  wit  as 
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a  Tehioia  for  personal  contempt  (ur  ridicule,  ia  that  ^ 
combination  of  emotion  with  lrit|  that  differentiation  '^ 
of  wit  by  emotion,  which  constitutes  humour.  Fancy  |i 
and  its  completion  wit  constitute  only  a  metaphy*  j^^ 
meal  division,  a  metaphysical  half,  of  any  instance  <^ 
in  which  they  appear;  they  rckte  to  and  are  modes 
of  the  representational  framework  alone  in  the  total 
objects  or  images  contrasted  No  actual  joke  but 
contains  both  elements,  wit  and  humour;  the  pre- 
ponderating element  it  is  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  whole.  Humour  tlien  includes  wit  together  >vith 
the  emotions  belonging  to  the  contrasted  images, 
and  it  is  the  contrast  of  the  emotional  content  of  the 
images  which  constitutes  the  movement  of  thought 
humorous.  An  instance  of  almost  pure  humour  may 
be  given  from  the  History  of  John  Bull,  Part  iiL 
Chap.  iii.  ^^  He  invented  a  way  of  coming  into  a 
room  backward,  which,  he  said,  showed  more  humi- 
lity, and  less  affectation.'*  "And  less  affectation'' — 
here  is  the  humour,  because  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  impression  which  would  inevitably  be  pro* 
duccd  by  the  sight  of  the  man  coming  into  the  room 
backward.  And  the  power  of  the  humorist  consists 
in  insight  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  obvious  im- 
pression, and  skill  to  indicate  it  by  the  contrast  of  its 
exact  opposite.  The  contrast  of  emotional  elements 
in  humour  may  be  described  generally,  its  various 
kinds  included  in  a  general  description,  as  the  con- 
trast of  trivial  with  weighty,  or  of  low  with  noble, 
emotion.  Hence  humour  falls  into  two  distmct 
kinds,  serious  or  grave  and  gay  or  jocose  humour. 
Both  kinds  hnxe  the  same  matter  and  the  same  con- 
trast; the  difference  between  them  consists  in  the 
intereit  or  the  prevailing  mood  which  governs  the 
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oae  made  of  the  contrast  If  the  interest  or  nu 
one  of  serious  or  solemn  feelingi  we  haTe,  as  i 
of  the  first  land  of  humour,  grave  irony  and  sar 
or  bitter  jests  at  oneself  or  the  world,  as  for  ini 
Hamlet's  ''Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio.*"  This  kii 
humour  is  well  described  by  Schopenhauer  h 
Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  Vol  ii.  Chap 
''Ntiher  betrachtet,  beruht  der  Humor  auf  einei 
jelctiven,  aber  emsten  und  erhabcnen  Stimx 
welche  umvillicUrlich  in  Konfiikt  gerUth  mit 
ihr  sehr  hcterogenen,  gemeincn  Aussenwelt,  d 
weder  ausweichen,  noch  sich  selbst  atifgeben  ] 
daher  sie,.  sur  Vermittelung,  versucht^  ihre  c 
Ansicht  und  jene  Aussenwelt  durch  die  selbei 
grifie  zu  denkcn,  welche  hiodurch  cine  dop 
bald  auf  dicscr  bald  auf  der  andcrn  Scite  lie; 
lukongrucnx  ssu  dcni  dadurch  gcdochton  Roatc 
haltcn,  wodurch  der  £indruck  dcs  absichtlich  Lil 
lichen,  also  des  Scherzes  entsteht,  hinter  wel 
jedoch  der  tie&te  Ernst  versteckt  ist  und  d 
scheint** 

$.  The  playful  liumour  on  the  other  hand 
on  the  interest  of  mirth.  It  makes  men  and  ti 
ndiculous  by  bringing  out  the  trivial  side  of 
character,  or  involving  them  in  mean  positioni 
circumstances.  It  succeeds  in  that  kind  of  coi 
of  which  Aristophanes  is  the  great  master;  its 
per  name  is  Fun.  A  higher  grade,  is  that  hu: 
of  which  Charles  Lamb's  writings  supply  so  ] 
splendid  instances.  The  humorist. in  this  kind 
have  a  deep  insight  into  the  noble  and  seriot 
wen  as  into  the  trivial  side  of  the  ccmtrast,  othei 
he  cannot  feel  or  express  the  latter.  Bombastic 
high-flown  expressions  are  one  great  instrume 
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thtt  kind  of  humour;  ihay  ire  the  oounferpart  of 
irony  in  grave  humour*  The  irmist  pretends  to 
trifle,  to  make  light  of  matters  which  are  weighty; 
the  bombastto  humorist  pretends  to  make  much  of 
trifles.  Charles  Lambda  Compltdnt  of  the  Decay  of 
Beggars  and  his  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig  are  nbt* 
able  examples.  ^^  Behold  him,  while  he  is  *  doing* — it 
seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth  than  a  scorch* 
ing  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  ta  How- equably  he 
twirleth  round  the  string  I'*  A  more  subtil  form  of 
humorous  irony  is  that  which  consists  in  pretending 
to  discover  merits  of  a  high  order  in  things  which 
are  not  merely  unmeritorious  but  even  terrible,  but 
merits  quite  beside  the  purpose  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  De  Qdincey*s  paper  ^*  On  Murder  considered 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts^*  is  a  magniHcent  piece  of 
humour  in.  this  voin%  For  inRtiince,  ^^  Many  a  man 
has  dated  vhis  ruin  fVom  some  murder  or  other  that 
perhaps  he  thought  little  of  at  the  time.*'  What 
can  be  more  subtil;  and  at  the  same  time  what  can 
show  more  clearly  the  power  of  abstraction  which 
the  mind  has,  ^^to  bind,  on  apt  suggestion,  or  un* 
buid,**  and  the  ^ufHcingness  of  the  pleasiure  of  pure 
abstract  fancy  as  end  or  motive  of  its  own  activity? 
Assumed  naivete  is  another  form  c^  this  humour. 
Naivetd  itself  is  unintended,  involuntary,  humour;  it 
is  a  statement  or  an  expression. which  reveals  a  true, 
unconsciously  operating,  cause  of  action,  opinion,  or 
feeling,  which  the  person  expressing  it  thinks  to  be 
caused  by  quite  difierent  and  self-chosen  grounds 
or  causes.  The  suddenly  revealed  incongruity,  be- 
tween what  a  man  really  is  and  what  he  thinks  him- 
self to  be  is  the  source  of  humour  in  naivete  real  or 
assumed;  as,  for  instance,  ^'I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
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been  that  Bank  clerk,**  in  Charles  LamVa  Complaint 
above  quoted  There  is  almost  infinite  naivete  in 
the  world.  It  is  natural  to  children  to  be  naive ; 
and  perhaps,  to  a  spectator  raised  sufficiently  high 
in  knowledge  and  insight  above  them,  all  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  men  might  appear  so,  a  thought  which 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  poets  and  seems  implied 
in  the  words  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles, 

**  Der  kleine  Oott  der  Welt  blcibt  stets  von  gleicliem  SchLig, 
Und  ist  so  wunderlich  ala  wie  am  enten  Tag." 

6.  But  humour  sOs  well  as  wit  may  be  employee! 
under  the  influence  of  some  emotion,  and  then  it 
becomes  very  difiicult  to  distinguish  the  emotion 
prompting  and  stimulating  the'  representations  from 
that  contained  in  the  representations  prompted,  which 
latter  alone  is  properly  humorous.  Humour  as  well 
as  wit  may  become  invective,  repartee,  or  abuse ;  and 
irony  and  sarcasm  may  thus  be  combined  with  wit 
in  the  same:  flow  of  images  and  language.  Prof.  K. 
Fischer  in  his  Lecture  "Schiller  als  Komiker"  has 
pointed  out  the  close  connection  between  the  feeling 
of  indignation  and  humorous  wit,,  instancing  in  Hot- 
spur's first  speech  in  Act  L  Scene  iii.  Henry  IV. 
Part  L  The  strongest  and  gravest  feelings  become 
thus  combined  with  the  most  trivial  and  ludicrous, 
pathos  with  absurdity;  the  source  of  pain  and  grief 
becomes  the  source  of  mirth  and  laughter,  and  the 
pain  is  relieved  by  this  expression  of  it.  The  pro- 
verb ^  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous'  is  usually  understood  as  meaning  that  : 
what  one  man  thinks  sublime,  another,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  same  feelings,  thinks  ridiculous. 
But  in  the  cases  before  us  the  same  person  passes 
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from  one  to  the  other  purposisly;  it  is  not  what  he 
appears  to  others  to  be,  bat  what  he  chooses  to  repre- 
sent to  himself  which  contains  the  contrast  and  the 
passaji^e.  Passion  expresses  itself  in  biting  satire,  or 
in  derision  which  makes  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
the  persons  or  the  things  which  appear  to  it  either 
as  its  opponents  or  as  its  natural  contraries. 

7;  The  emotions  now  examined  complete  the  se- 
ries of  the  direct  emotions,  and  in  humour  we  have 
anticipated  greatly  on  the  reflective  group,  for  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  humour  have  refer- 
ence to  men  and  to  their  feelings  and  relations  to- 
wards each  other.  It  seemed  better,  howeVer,  to 
examine  humour  altogether  in  this  place,  in  its  usual 
connection  with  wit,  and  where  its  earliest  or  sim- 
plest instances  are  manifested,  namely  in  objects  of 
direct  emotion,  remembering  only  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Sub- 
joined is  a  tabular  view  of  the  Direct  Emotions. 


Table  or  DnuBor  EMonom. 

A 

1.  Emottona  which  arise  ftom  the  matter  of  tha  olyaei  wjiteaentaJ^ 
with  plaaanna  or  paina  of  enjoyment 

Joy.  OrieU 

FondiieaaL  Ayenkm. 

1  Emotioiia  which  arise  from  the  fom  of  the  ol^}eel  lepnaanted, 
with  pteaaorea  or  paina  of  admintion. 

The  nsthetie  emotional  or  aenae  of  Beantjr  in 
a$ghta  and  aoiuida;  with  the  eomaponding  aenae  of 
uglineaa  or  defonni^. 
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3.  Emotionf  wbich  arise  in  eomparboii  of  two  or  mora  eompbia 
objects  represented,  with  pleasures  or  pains  partlj  of  tnjof* 
ment,  partly  of  admiration. 

AVonder.    Surprise.    Astonishment 
Terror  or  Dread;    Eeriness. 
Jojful  Soiprise.    Mirth. 
Cariosity  or  Logical  Instincts 
Ennui,  emotional  and  intellectual. 


B 

In AOIVATIVB  AND  DiRBOT  EMOROim. 

1.  EmoUona  of  1st  class  with  addition  of  desire  or 

Hope.  Fear, 

Congratulation.    Regret 


8.  Emotions  which  arise  in  imagination  of  feelings  of  the  Snd  and 
Srdelass. 

Fancy.    Wit    Humour,  Grave  and  Gay.    ¥Vm. 
Irony.    Sarcasm.     Naivete. 
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Pau  17.  The  BivucnfB  Eiionom. 


8ie  iialieB»  M 1 

Dk  H fmmlitrhen  alfa^ 

Mil  GoCtehi  erfUltt  nek 

DieiidiachaHAllflL 


§  22.  I.  Thi  reflective  emotions  are  ao  named  bo* 
cause  they  depend  upon  a  previous  state  of  reflective 
perception.  An  anal}'8is  of  reflective  perception  has 
been  already  offered  in  ^^Time  and  Space*'  §  21.  In 
that  §,  read  together  with  §  12,  it  was  described  as 
the  perception  of  two  things^  1st,  of  the  difference 
between  consciousness  in  the  abstract  and  the  various 
particidar  states  of  consciousness,  that  is,  the  dis* 
tinction  bet\veen  the  Subject  or  Pure  Ego  and  all 
its  objects  or  moments,  whether  visible  and  tangible 
sensations  or  other  feelings,  which  together  consti* 
tute  the  Empirical  Ego,  and  2nd,  of  the  difference 
between  that  part  of  the  world  of  objects  or  feel- 
ings, or  of  the  Empirical  Ego,  which  is  circumscribed 
by  the  body  of  the  reflecting  obscrx'er,  or  the  Sub- 
ject, and  all  other. parts  of  the  same  world  which  lie 
beyond  tlie  body,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dbtinction 
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between  the  living  body  as  the  abode  of  feeling,  the 
man  or  mind  himself,  and  all  objects  which  are  not 
included  in  that  sentient  body,  that  is,  between  the 
mind  and  its  objects.  Now  on  these  percepticms  it 
is  that  all  the  reflective  emotions  depend;  if  these 
perceptions  did  not  exist,  neither  could  those  emo- 
tions, since  their  fnuncworks  would  be  altered.  The 
combination  of  these  perceptions  with  these  emotions 
is  a  part  of  the  analysis,  meaning,  or  content,  of  the 
emotions;  just  as,  on  any  psychological  theory,  the 
previous  existence  of  the  objects  of  these  perceptions 
would  be  among  their  causes  or  conditions  of  exist* 
ence. 

2.  Kow  all  emotions  arise  in-  representation  of 
objects  of  sensation;  and  the  foregoing  remarks  will 
help  us  to  discover  in  what  kind  of  these  objects  the 
emotions  of  the  kind  now  in  question  arise.  They 
arise  only  in  those  o1>jccts  in  which  we  perceive  or 
infer  tniccs  of  a  porsoiwlity  or  self,  cither  our  own 
or  like  our  own,  which  wo  have  ah'cady  learnt  to 
distinguish  in  reflection.  WTien  we  stand  by  other 
men,  we  infer  from  tlieir  actions,  from  the  changes 
of  their  appearance  in  sight  or  sound  or  other  sen- 
sation, that  they  feel  and  think  and  reflect  as  we  do, 
that  their  bodies  are  the  abodes  of  consciousness  jAst 
as  our  own  are;  and  it  is  not  only  the  more  obvious 
among  external  actions  or  changes,  such  to  gesture 
and  speech,  which  load  us  to  infer  this,  but  count- 
less minute  actions  which  arise  from  emotions  of  tlie 
more  delicate  and  impalpable  kinds;  and  this  is  the 
only  mode  I  can  think  of  in  which  we  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  other  minds  or  persons;  it  is  a 
process  of  reasoning  and  inference  from  the  second 
of  the  two  distinctions  mentioned  above,  that  bo- 
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tween  the  mind  and  its  objects.     Bat  just  as  this     b« 
distinction  itself  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fiicts     Pab 
of  which  it  consists  being  thrown  into  the  cruciblei        i" 
and  the  discovery  by  that  process  of  the  first  dia*     mm 
tinction,  namely,  of  that  between  the  Subject  and 
its  objects  gcncrallyi  so  also  the  explanation  of  the 
connection  between  tlie  second  distinction  and  the 
inference  of  other  sentient  beings  drawn  from  it  can 
only  be  given  by  showing  a  parallel  inference  drawn 
from  the  first  distinction,  that  between  the  Subject 
and  its  objects,  the  inference,  namely,  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  mind  inhabiting  the  body  of  the  observer 
himself,  as  distinguished  from  the  whole,  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  the  empirical  ego.     In  other  words,  we 
infer,  first,  that  other  minds  exi^t,  secondly,  what 
they  are,  firom  comparison  with  similar  phenomena 
in  our  own  case,  the  phenomena  which  constitute 
our  o^vn  muid  or  person. 

3*  Although  there  should  be  no  object  in  which 
we  inferred  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  like  our 
6>\ii,  although  there  should  be  no  mind  included 
among  the  objects  of  our  own  mind,  this  would  not 
entirely  exclude  personality  from  our  world  of  ob- 
jects; because  the  remaining  objects  would  all  of 
them  be  objects  of  our  own  reflecting  mind,  all.  of 
them  parts  of  ourself,  the  objective  aspect  of  our 
own  Subject,  which  in  reflection  is  itself  a  person. 
The  existence  of  separate  minds  in  the  world  is  no 
more  an  ultimate  fact  in  consciousness  than  is  the 
existence  of  separate  tangible  and  \'isible  remote  ob- 
jects distinct  from  our  own  mind.  Neither  of  them  . 
are  ultimate  facts  of  consciousness,  although  it  seems 
that  psychology  starts  with  tlie  asstuhption  of  the 
.one  OS  well  as  of  the  otlior.    The  bane  of  philo^phy. 
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the  Stumbling  block  whidh  is  always  the  most  diiA* 
cult  to  avoid  everywhere  and  for  all,  is  the  habit 
of  taking  things  as  matters  of  course.  Both  these 
fficts  and  that  of  our  o^vn  existence  as  a  mind  are 
facts  capable  of  further  analysis,  and  that  analysis 
a  metaphysical  one;  just  as  the  taking  them  for 
ultimate  facts  incapable  of  analysis,  and  for  matters 
of  course  which  need  no  analysis,  is  a  metaphysical 
.  error  or  error  in  metaphysic;  so  impossible  is  it  to 
avoid  adopting  a  metaphysical  theory  either  true  or 
false. 

4,  The  source  of  our  comprehending  the  feelings 
and  the  tlionglits  of  btltor  miuds  is  tlio  fact  that  those 
feelings  and  thoughts,  which  we  infer  to  exist  by 
outward  sensational  signs,  are  literally  speaking  parts 
of  ourselves,  parts  of  the  objective  aspect  of  our  own 
Subject.  We  comprehend  them  because  they  are 
our  own,  and  only  what  is  our  own  do  we  compre- 
hend in  them.  Here,  then,  in  this  fact  is  the  ulti- 
mate explanation  of,  that  is,  the  analysis  which 
reduces  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  phenotnenon  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy  in  all  its  branches,  of  the 
intercourse  and  intercommunion  existing  between 
separate  minds;  each  sees  and  feels  in  the  Other  its 
own  perceptions,  feelings,  and  thoughts;  each  is  a 
continuation  of  the  other;  each  i*esiK>nds  to  the  other. 
These  terms  are  thqinselves  only  expressions,  more 
familiar  but  less  analytic,  of  the  literal  fact  which  I 
endeavour  to  exhibit  by  saying  Objects  of  one  Sub- 
ject. The  phenomenon  is  called  s}7npathy  when  it 
is  pleasureablo,  and  antipathy  when  it  is  painful;  for 
a  sympathy  in  pain  is  plcaaureable  from  its  sym|>athy 
though  painful  by  itself,  the  sympathy  is  its  allevia- 
tion; but  the  comprehension  which  lies  at  the  root 
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of  botk  sympathy  and  antipathy  is  founded  in  the 
fact  that  all  objects  whatever  are  the  objects  of  one 
Subject.  To  every  man  the  feelings  of  other  men 
are  parts  of  himself,  parts  of  himself  which  he  may 
either  love  and  wish  to  intensify,  or  abhor  and  wish 
.to  annihilate;  but  in  this  fact  is  the  ground  of  his 
feeling  an  interest  in  them  at  all.  ^Cl  KoXXik^ci;,  y* 
fb9  Ti  nff  TtSg  Mgthrotg  sra^oc,  roTg  fM9  oXXo  rt^  roTg  U 
ttXXo  ri|  ri  avro^  aXXa  rtg  ifiSip  litip  rt  iTwr%i  Tu6og  ^  «/ 

vct^/frtt.  Plato,  Gorgias.  481  c. 

§  23.  I.  Two  things  then  are  effected  by  this 
fact^  liit^  the  wiiolo  world  U  nmdo  kin,  Sud,  the  wliolo 
world  is  nmdo  coniprcheuHiblo ;  Ut,  tlio  wlii>lo  world 
is  made  contumous  in  time  and  sj^uce,  2nd,  the  wliole 
world  is  analysed  into  the  same  elements.  But  what 
is  the  specific  effect  due  to  the  second  distinction  in 
the  phenomenon  of  reflection,  the  distinction  between 
the  mind  and  its  objects,  and  to  its  consequence,  the 
distinction  of  other  minds  Hmong  these  objects?  What 
is  added  by  the  fact  that  there  are  oilier  minds  in 
the  world  as  well  as  non-scnticnt  objects?  This, 
that  witliout  this  circumstance  tlie  mind  of  the  ob- 
server, which  would  then  exist  alone  or  as  the  only 
mind  in  the  world,  would  have  no  experience  of 
those  emotions  which  include  or  dci>cnd  on  sym- 
pathy and  outiiNitliy,  Ho  >Vould  feel  all  the  direct 
emotions  and  those  of  the  reflective  which  depend 
only  on  his  feelings  towards  himself  and  their  ideali- 
sation^ such  as  pride,  shame,  good  conscience,  re- 
moi'se,  or  at  least  some  emotions  analogous  to  these ; 
but  this  would  constitute  the  entire  world  of  his 
emotions.  He  would  not  feel  any  emotion  which 
requires  for  its  arisuig  the  representation  of  an  ob- 
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okl  ject  in  which  dwellsi  as  its  subjective  centre,  a  world 
atvr.  like  his  own,  an  object  which  feels  sensations  and 
»>,..  thinks  thoughts  as  he  himself  feels  and  thinks  them. 
tj»y  An  object  which  is  at  once  a  subject  would  be  lack* 
ing  to  him;  the  object  or  circumstance  of  feeling  as 
opposed  to  quality,  of  consciousness  as  opposed  to 
objects  of  consciousness ;  a  feeling  or  a  conscious* 
ncss  which,  though  to  him  a  quality,  was  to  itself  a 
feeling.  The  subjective  aspect  of  objects  would  not 
be  an  object  to  bim  except  in  the  one  widest  gene- 
ralisation which  his  own  mind  would  offer ;  it  would 
not  become  a  particular  object  \nth  a  character,  or 
second  intention,  derived  from  comparison  with  other 
particular  objects  of  the  same  kind.  He  would  thus 
lose  all  the  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  emotions, 
such,  as  love^  hate,  benevolence,  malevolence,  pityi 
gratitude,  revenge,  justice  towards  others,  truth  to- 
wards others,  envy,  jealousy,  indignatiol),  emulation; 
and  with  them  he  would  lose  also  the  means  of  judg* 
ing  of  his  own  mind  in  the  emotions  which  would 
still  remain  to  it,  a  criterion  for  himself,  a  tribunal, 
a  critic,  a  supporter,  an  impugncr,  of  his  own  judg» 
mcnts.  For  tlie  diflcrent  minds  become  so  many 
mirrors  each  partially  reflecting  the  others  and  the 
mind  of  the  observer  himself;  and  in  them  he  finds 
the  means  of  analysing  and  judging  his  own  mind. 

'  2.  The  problem  then  in  analysing  the  reflettiva 
emotions  is  twofold,  1st,  to  understand  how  they 
arise  from  the  addition  of  self-consciousness  to  the 
direct  emotions,  2nd,  to  understand  how  they  are 
carried  over  into  the  second  kind  of  self-conscious^ 
hess  from  the  first,  that  is,  how  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Subject  and  its  objects  influences  the 
emotions  as  they  appear  to  exist  betwcetL  d>ffi^x«Q&i 
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mindii  or  are  ftlt  by  ona  mind  towards  others.  Let  ^^ 
the  thoughts  be  fixed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  pawi 
state  of  the  individual  consciousness  when  reflection  i». 
or  self*consciousnesS|  in  the  shi^  of  a  distinction  fcyA 
between  the  Subject  and  its  objects,  first  arises  in 
it  In  this  state  all  its  objects  are  its  own  or  parts 
of  itself,  all  have  interest  for  it,  all  are  or  contain 
feeluigs  which  are  either  pleasureablo  or  painful;  but 
there  is  a  certain  group  among  them  which  is  always 
present,  always  closely  connected  with  the  Subject 
both  in  time  and  space;  this  group  is  the  body  and 
the  feelings  which  arise  in  it;  this  group  it  is  im^^ 
possible  to  escape  fix>m,  and  it  possesses  on  this  ac- 
count the  greatest  interest  The  circumstances  which 
give  it  this  greatest  interest  are  its  close  connection 
and  its  inherent  pleasure  and*  pain.  Lessen  either 
of  these  characters,  that  is,  loosen  the  connection  or 
dimmish  the  inherent  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  in* 
terest  would  diminish ;  increase  or  intensify  thenii 
and  the  interest  would  increase*  This  is  the  same 
phenomenon,  in  kind,  as  that  which  has  already  been 
observed  hi  §  SO,  in  the  case  of  desires  and  motivesi 
the  two  elements  of  which  are  the  certainty  and  the 
interest  in  kind  and  degree.  The  same  holds  good 
of  all  objects  of  the  Subject,  since  all  are  connected 
with  it  and  all  are  or  contain  pleasure  or  pain.  Lessen 
these  characters  in  the  case  of  any  of  these  objects, 
and  their  interest  is  lessened;  increase  them,  and  their 
interest  is  increased.  Now  this  phenomenon  it  is 
which  is  often  obscured  and  calumniated  by  the 
popular  ti^e  of  selMove.  It  is  better  expressed  by 
the  term  Unity  of  interest  in  self-consciousness,  a 
fiu^  which  underlies  or  accompanies  all  conscious* 
iiass  where  pleasure  or  pun  exist    If  consdousnesa 
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is  one,  bo  also  must  bo  Bolf-oonselousnesSi  and  so  also 
must  be  the  feeling  of  interest  whieh  is  but  a  part 
of  consciousness.  This  fact,  the  unity  of  interest  in 
self-consciousness,  the  analysis  of  which  has  now  been 
given,  is  incapable  of  being  explained  by  saying  ^at 
we  feel  an  interest  in  objects  or  i)ersons  because  we 
consider  them  to  be  in  relation  to  ourselves,  that  is, 
it  caimot  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  a  so  called 
self-love;  because  self-love  itself  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  self,  requires  explanation  and  analysis,  and 
this  analysis  consiKts  in  the  fact  of  unity  of  interest 
increasing  and  decreasing  according  as  the  connec- 
tion of  the  objects  in  question  mth  the.  Subject,  that 
is,  their  constancy  in  consciousness,  and  the  intensity 
of  their  pleasure  or  pain,  are  increased  or  diminished. 
The  explanation  which  assumes  a  Self  is  only  a  popu* 
lar  mode  of  explanation,  describing  in  other  terms  * 
the  very  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  explained  ;'and 
these  other  terms  only  appear  to  be  an  explanation 
of  it,  because,  being  more  familiar,  they  refer  the 
phenomena  to  the  familiar  ultimate  distinction  in 
psychology,  that  between  the  Mind  and  its  objects. 

3.  It  is  common  in  popular  parlance  to  oppose 
self-love  to  benevolence,  or  to  unselfish  sympathy 
with  others;  in  these  phrases  the  distinction  between  . 
one  mind  and  other  minds  is  adopted  as  ultimate 
and  incxplicabfe  because  familiar ;  and  there  are  two 
distinct  schools  of  moralists  who,  equally  starting 
from  this  basis,  endeavour,  the  one  to  explain  bene- 
volence by  or  deduce  it  from  self-love,  the  other  to 
show  that  benevolence  or  sympathy  is  as  original  and 
indei)endent  an  emotion  as  self-love.  But  the  unity 
of  interest  in  self-consciousness  is  the  phenomenon 
which  underlies  or  is  common  to  botVv  \Xi<^^?g^  ^xxx^vtv^^ 
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phenomenal  selMo^e  and  benevolence  m  commonty 
undentoodf  and  b  requwte  to  anal3r8e  and  explain 
both  one  and  the  other;  and  the  results  of  this,  in  re* 
ference  to  the  thewies  of  the  two  schools  mentioned, 
will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  sequel  The  percep- 
tion  <^the  distinction,  then,  between  the  Subject  and 
)ts  objects  contains  under  it,  as  a  further  distinction 
or  differentiation  arising  in  one  of  its  terms,  the  ob* 
jects,  the  perception  of  several  minds  ;  and  the  rela* 
tions  in  which  the  Subject  stands  to  any  of  these 
minds,  and  to  its  own  among  them,  are  modes  or 
specificatioiis  of  the  general  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  its  objects,  as  proper  objects  of  the  Subject 

§  24.  I.  The  Subject  has  before  it  in  reflection,  .^|»^ 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  two  objects,  other 
minds  and  its  own;  and  the  representations  of  these 
in  their  different  modes  and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  the  frameworks  of  the  reflective  emotions* 
The  first  question,  then,  which  arises  in  proceeding 
to  analyse  these  emotions  is.  this,  with  which  of  the 
two  objects  to  begin,  with  the  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  representation  of  the  Subject's  own  mind  alone, 
or  with  those  which  aris$  in  the .  representation  of 
the  relations  between  that  and  other  minds.  It  might 
seem  natural  at  first  sight  to  begin  with  the  former, 
on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  oneself  was  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  that  of  other  minds,  or  of 
the  effect  they  produce  in  relation  to  oneself;  and 
that  this  is  the  way  proper  and  even,  on  its  own 
principles,  necessary  to  metaphysic,  and  yet  diat  it  is 
a  way  fhiitless  and  bewildering,  is  the  substance  of 
an  objection  often  urged  against  metaphysic.  But 
the  latter  way  is  the  true  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  way  proper  to  metaphysic,  which  follows  in  the 
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track  of  actual  histwyi  the  history  of  the  actual  de- 
velopmeDt  both  of  individuals  and  of  mankind  at 
large.     The  justification  of  this  method  on  metaphy* 
C  sicol  principles  can  easily  be  given.    Let  us  consider, 
first  what  the  actual  course  of  development  must 
have  been.    The  Subject,  let  it  be  supposed,  has  now 
distinguished  its  two  objects,  other  minds  and  its 
own,  at  the  first  da\vning  of  reflection;  but  this  dis- 
tinction by  no  means  includes  a  knowledge  of  what 
emotions  arise  in  contemplating  each  of  these  objects 
respectively,  it  is  but  the  first  step  towards  such  a 
knowledge.   The  emotions  of  the  Subject's  own  mind, 
from  his  knowledge  of  which  he  infers  the  nature  of 
tlie  emotions  of  other  minds,  are  still  entirely  sub- 
jective, a  mass  of  feelings  unannlysed  and  unclassi- 
fied, arising  confusedly  on  occasion  of  presentations 
and  representations  of  all  kinds.     Other  minds  nmke 
part  of  these  presentations  and  representations.    The 
total  mass  of  emotions,  and  the  total  mass  of  their 
frameworks,  can  only  be  arranged  and  analysed  pari 
passu.    The  emotions  of  the  Subject  arising  from,  or 
felt  towards,  other  minds  must  first  be  distinguished 
from  this  mass;  in  doing  which  the  Subject  learns 
by  degrees  to  treat  the  subjective  emotions  of  his 
own  mind  objectively,  as  if  they  belonged  io  another 
mind^  or  as  if  they  were  inferred  from  outward  signs 
instead  of  being  subjectively  experienced.     Not  till 
both  these  processes  have  been  gone  through  is  the 
Subject  capable  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween emotions  felt  towards  other  minds  and  emo- 
tions felt  solely  towards  his  own.     It  certainly  is  not 
a  distinction  with  which  the  mind  begins  its  career; 
but  rather  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  the  Sub- 
ject's mind  to  other  minds  is  the  first  ste^  in  thA 
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prooeif  of  eompletelf  analysiiig  and  dassifying  tlia      bmkl 
emotioiit  of  the  Subject.    The  first  glimpse  attained     Fan  it. 
by  mankind  that  there  was  still  this  further  work        %fi 
before  them,  namely,  to  analyse  the  mind  itself  after 
analysing  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  its  environment 
and  to  other  minds  therein,  was  expressed,  at  least 
in  Grecian  development,  in  the  famous  inscription  at 
Delphi  rpStt  ^aSrop. 

2.  But  if  this  is  the  course  of  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  reflection,  it  is  absurd  to  demand  that  meta- 
physic  should  deviate  from  it  in  order  to  begin  with 
the  conception  of  a  Self  or  a  Mind  ready  analysed 
and  established,  with  distinctions  ready  drawn  be* 
twcon  tlie  emotions  which  arise  solely  in  contempla* 
tionof  itself  and  those  which  arise. in  contemplation 
of  other  minds,  since  these  are  distinctions  which  are 
not  obvious  from  the  first  but  are  discovered  gradu* 
ally  by  a  long  course  of  reflection.  Such  a  method 
would  be  more  consonant  to  an  oiitological  psycho* 
logy,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  treat  the  Self  or 
the  Mind  as  a  single  determinate  being,  marked  out 
from  the  first  as  different  from  its  objects,  instead  of 
being  an  object  discovered  by  much,  but  now  long- 
forgotten,  thought  and  observation.  But  metaphysic 
is  itself  in  its  present  shape  but  the  continuation  o^ 
though  it  is  dso  the  investigation  into,  these  very 
processes  oi  self-analysis  and  self-classification.  The 
whole  history  of  metaphysic  is  continuous,  its  earliest 
Mid  latest  enquiries  are  parts  of  one  unbroken  chain, 
in  which  the  distinctions  drawn,  the  insights  won, 
and  the  classifications  established,  serve  as  the  basis, 
the  instrument,  the  logic,  of  further  discoveries,  dis* 
coveries  which  only  differ  from  the  earlier  ones  in 
being  performed  with  a  greater  degree  of  self-con* 
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scioosnesg.  And  thus  we  may  expecti  in  analynng 
the  emotions,  to  find  a  certain  logical  filiation  be- 
tween their  frameworks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how* 
ever,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  earliest 
reflective  emotions,  both  in  the  case  of  indiWduals 
and  of  mankind  at  large,  are  emotions  which  arise  in 
.  the  intercourse  between  persons,  between  mind  and 
mind;  of  which  therefore  those  other  persons  are  the 
representational  frameworks  in  the  mind  of  the  Sub- 
ject,  though  of  course  without  his  making  the  further 
observation  that  this  framework  is  necessary  to  the 
emotions  which  he  experiences.  This  apparently  is 
an  earlier  stage  in  reflective  development  thdn  that 
to  which  belong  reflective  emotions  entirely  self-re- 
garding. It  is  therefore  proper  to  begin  by  examin- 
ing emotions  felt  towards  other  persons,  or  in  other 
words,  emotions  which  are  relations  between  mind 
and  mind. 

§  .25.  1.  The  first  group  accordingly  is  that  of  the 
[^"mpathetic  emotions.  The  simple  feeling  of  fond- 
ness for  any  object,  when  that  object  is  a  person,  is 
benevolence  or  goodwill,  Aristotle's  tvposo^  which  he 
calls  ugxfl  pyJceg;  see  the  whole.  Chapter,  Eth.  Nic. 
ix.  5.  This  etnotion  passes  over  into  love  or  firiend- 
ship,  fikiccj  when  the  fondness  which  we  feel  is  repre- 
sented as  reciprocated  by  the  person  towards  whom 
we  feel  it  This  new  object,  so  constituted,  is  the 
framework  of  the  emotion  of  love ;  and  in  .all  cases 
of  love  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  this  element, 
namely,  the  rccij)rocatiou  of  fondness.  The  emotional 
difibrence  between  goodwill  and  love  is  afl^ection; 
aflection,  Aristotle's  fihsffsg^  is  the  common  emotional 
element  in  all  cases  of  love  or  firiendship ;  and  the 
test  of  this  feeling,  an  invariable  mark  distinguishing 
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it  from  goodwill,  ii  the  feeling  of  longing,  wiiKf  in 
the  absence  of  the  beloved  person.  It  is  singnlftr  f^ 
that  this  feeling  should  be  entertained  towards  inani-  ^ji 
mate  objectSi  when  they  have  become  habitual  to  us 
or  associated  with  our  history;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  nustake  the  sameness  of  the  feeling,  the  ground- 
feding  of  atfection,  towards  home  and  objects  familiar 
as  home,  and  of  the  longing  for  them  in  absence ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  there 
is  personification  of  the  beloved  objects  in  imagina- 
tion, and  they  always  form  a  groundwork  of  poetical 
feeling  in  the  perscm  who  experiences  them.  For 
instance,  the  most  beautiful  expression  <^  this  feeling 
f(Nr  home  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  poetry,  J  mean  the  lines  of  Catullus  Be^nning 
Pasne  insularum,  Sirmio.  Another  form  of  the  same 
feeling  is  that  towards  the  soil  and  ground*  of  our 
native  country,-  a.  feeling  somewhat  different  from 
patriotism  though  contained  in  it,  a  feeling  expressed 
by  Wordsworth'  in  the  lines, 

**  0  joj  when  the  girdle  cf  England  appears ; 
What  moment  of  life  it  so  conscious  of  l&rt^ 
Of  love  in  the  heaii»  made  more  happy  bj  ttiarsr 

Although  these  forms  of  affection  are  imaginative 
and  the  groundwork  of  poetry,  they  do  not  by  them- 
selves belong  to  the  imaginative  section  of  the  re- 
flective emotions;  because  the  imagination  is  not  in 
the  reflection  but  in  the  object,  or  rather  in  the  pre- 
vious reflection  constituting  the  object,  not  in  subse- 
quent reflection  upon  it.  When  the  reflective  emo- 
tions are  themselves  imagined,  then  only  are  they 
themselves  poetry  or  poetical  imagination.  The  re- 
presentation constituting  objects  of  reflective  emotion 
VOL.  I.  0 
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always  includea  imagination,  or  is  imaginative  repre- 
sentation not  simply  remembrance* 

a.  The  next  highest  kind  and  degree  of  affection 
is  that  which  wo  feel  towards  aniimUs,  the  horse,  the 
dog,  and  so  on.  Always  when  there  is  affection, 
as  distinguished  from  fondness,  ^ere  will  be  found 
also  the  representation  of  fondness  reciprocated  by 
its  object  As  the  intensity  and  the  intelligence, 
represented  as  bclonginir  to  the  reciprocated  fond- 
ness, increase,  so  also  do  the  affections  rise  in  dignity 
and  in  intensity.  Compare  the  two  cases  of  affection 
of  parents  for  their  children,  and  of  children  for  their 
parents ;  the  affection  rises  in  both  cases  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  up,  but  in  the  former  case  because,  the 
objects  of  the  representation,  the  children,  develop 
so  as  to  permit  the  emotion  in  the  parents  to  reach 
its  full  limits,  and  in  the  latter  case  because  the 
development  of  the  children  causes  their  emotion  to 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  its  represented  objects,  the 
parents.  The  reason  why  children  love  their  parents 
with  less  intensity  than  parents  their  children  is 
partly  that  given  by  Aristotle,  that  the  chililren  are 
loved  as  the  igyop  of  the  parents,  and  every  one  loves, 
by  nn  additional  title,  what  he  has  himself  produced; 
but  partly  also  this,  that  parents  Imve  their  affection 
more  concentmted  U[)ontlioir  children,  and  that  tlioso 
make  a  larger  portion  of  their  world  of  desires  and 
hopes  and  fears,  than  parents  of  their  children's. 
Hence  those  men  who  are  much  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness or  public  affairs  fix  less  of  their  attention  on 
their  children,  and  the  affection  they  feel  towards 
them  is  apt  to  be  directed,  not  to  the  children  them- 
selves, but  to  their  prospects  in  life,  as  a  continua- 
tion and.supi)ort  of  the  status  of  the  parents  and  the 
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fiunily.    HwM  too  it  b  to  be  observed  thati  m  men       ^^^ 

grow  older^  their  effbctioa  towards  their  dead  parents     Fi^Kr  it« 

increases,  for  it  becomes  both  more  intelligent  and     ^$sb^ 

more  concentrated  on  those  its  objects.    And  gene* 

rally  death  increases  affectioni  because  not  only  do 

we  understand  more  of  the  dead  from  seeing  their 

life  as  a  wholci  but  the  little  daily  hindrances  of 

affection  have  entirely  ceased  to  operate*     Again^ 

the  difference  of  a  mother's  affection  for  her  children 

from  a  father's  is  explicable  as  Aristotle  explains  it^ 

namely,  that  they  ar^  more  her  igywf  and  have  cost 

her  more  pain ;  but  also  because  her  view  is  more 

concentrated  upon  them,  and  external  objects  are  a 

less  portion  of  her  world ;  she  will  therefore  be  more 

inclined  to  love  them  for  themselves  alone,  and  less 

for  what  they  are  esteemed  by  others,  because  they 

are  but  parts  of  herself;  she  loses  herself  in  them ; 

she  will  love  them  whether  honoured  or  dbgraced, 

the  father  less  certainly  so ;  her  love  is  purer,  that 

is,  with  less  admixture  of  fondness  for  qualities  which 

are  not  strictly  contained  in  the  object  of  her  love. 

3.  The  different  kinds  of  objects,  of  fondness  as 
a  direct  emotion  give  rise  each  of  them  to  a  different 
kind  of  affection,  when  carried  up  into  reflection  or 
appearing  iu  a  person.  The  reprcsontiition  of  a  dif* 
ferent  sex  in  the  object  of  love  gives  an  entirely 
peculiar  character  to  the  affection.  The  mode  and 
the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  the  sexual  appe- 
tite is  combined  with  the  affection  of  love  constitute 
the  different  kinds  of  the  emotion  in  which  they 
occur.  In  the  lowest  stage  the  appetite  is  almost 
the  whole;  even  the  preferences  are  comparatively 
slight  or  indifferent;  when -however  the  aesthetic 
emotions  are  combined  in  a  considerable  degree  with 
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the  object  of  dettre,  the  fondness  which  they  exdte 
governs  and  directs  the  preference.    Wliy  these  two 
kinds  of  emotion  should  be  so  habitually  combined 
together  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  care* 
fully  enough  considered,  I  mean  this  particular  appe* 
titc  and  the  (esthetic  admiration  of  beauty  and  gracei 
both  in  form  and  speech ;  it  is  certainly  absurd  to 
deduce  one  from  the  other;  and  yet  why  are  just 
these  and  no  others  so  closely  combined?     Beauty, 
then,  combined  with  some  degree  of  sexual  appetite, 
but  a  degree  which  may  vary  'almost  indefinitely,  is 
one  of  the  two  constituents  of  love,  which  in  this 
sense  should  be  called  Eros.     The  other  constituent 
is  the  representation  or  imagination  of  reciprocated 
fondness.    The  resulting  Eros  will  be  felt  in  strength 
proportioned  to  the  combined  intensity  of  these  two 
constituents;  but  the  two  may  vary  in  prO}K)rtion 
to  each  other  without  any  variation  in  their  sum, 
and  conMc<|Ucntly  without  any  variation  in  the  in- 
tennity  of  the  ert)H  which  is  thoir  emotional  a8|KH^t« 
This  is  a  ro|)etition  of  the  mune  phenomenon  which 
was  observed  in  §  20,  in  objects  of  desire  generally ; 
it  is  the  representation  of  ceciprocated  fondness  in 
this  case  which  contains  the  element  of  certainty  or 
uncertainty.     When  eros  becomes  a  passion,  or  when 
considered  as  a  passion,  then  the  probability  of  sue* 
cess  in  obtaining  possession  in  marriage,  as  well  as 
that  of  winning  the  affections  themselves,  is  a  new 
circumstance  which  again  corresponds  to  the  cer* 
tainty  in  the  former  cases<    Simultaneously  with  the 
introduction  of  the  (esthetic  emotions  begins  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  of  objects  of  love,  endmg  with 
the  restriction  of  it  to,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
emotion  upon,  a  single  object  or  person.    From  this 
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point  onwards  the  only  modificationi  introduoed  are 
thoae  which  arise  from  the  perception  or  repreaenta* 
tion  of  reflectiye  emotions  in  the  beloved  objecti  of  i^ 
moral  qualities  as  they  are  called;  but  alwaya,  as  \!^JSI 
these  increase  more  and  more  in  number  and  im«  ■■"^^■" 
portancCi  the  proportion  whidi  the  original  appetite 
and  sense  of  beauty  bear  to  them  is  diminished,  and 
finally  in  some  cases  perhaps  enturely  suppressed,  so 
that  the  loss  of  these  elements,  by  the  natural  course 
of  life,  in  old  age,  has  no  effect  in  lessening  the  affec- 
tion.  The  moral  and  spiritual  excellences^  hopes, 
and  aims,  shared  and  eiyoyed  together^  become  then 
the  main  compooents  of  the  emotion,  the  lower  ele« 
mcnts  being  consumed  or  refined  away;  and  this 
.  emotion  is*  perhaps  the  crown  of  earthly  happiness, 
the  best  and  noblest  of  all  the  emotions  that  are  yet* 
entangled  in  the  representation  of  a  visible  and  tan« 
giblo  tVtuuowork. 

4«  As  to  the  difl'oront  kind  of  love  which  is  felt 
by  each  hcx  for  the  other,  it  seoius  to  bo  a  true  re« 
mark  of  Coleridge  that  the  man^s  desire  is  for  the 
Woman,  but  the  woman*s  rarely  anything  else  than 
desire  for  the  desire  of  the  mi^.  This  seems  a 
parallel  case  with  what  has  been  already  remarked 
of  the  affection  of  mothers  and  of  fathers  for  their 
children,  and  to  rest  on  similar  grounds.  Perhaps 
then  it  may  be  better  expressed  thus,  that  the  man 
desires  to  possess  the  woman  wholly,  including  her 
love,  the  woman  on  the  other  hand  to  be  possessed 
by  the  man,  that  is,  to  be  the  object  of  one  part  of 
his  faculties,  that  is,  of  his  love.  A  man^s  love,  as 
distinguished  from  one  element  of  it,  the  original 
admiration,  is  won  by  his  persuading  himself  that 
the  woman  will  love  him  in  return ;  admiration  alone 
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t  attracts  but  does  not  keep.  Henoe  to  many  caaea 
Takt  It,  whert  lovo  comes  after  marriage.  A  woman's  love 
Itt^  is  won  by  exciting  her  admiration^  where  the  man 
she  admires  shows  her  delicate  respect.  Her  imagi* 
nation,  for  she  does  not  criticolly  compare,  makes 
her  diamond  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  she  is  o^ccU- 
pied  with  it  alone.  Here  admiration  alone  both  at« 
tracts  and  keeps,  for  the  horizon  is  limited,  and  the 
self  therefore  easily  identified  with  the  horizon.  Love 
is  the  whole  world  o£  a  woman,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  world  of  a  man.  It  may  be  added  that  a  man 
marries  for  a  harbour,  for  rest,  for  refreshment;  a 
woman  for  a  voyage,  for  delight,. for  activity.  I 
leave  untouched  the  question,  how  far  the  existing 
diflbrenccs  between  the  love  of  met)  and  of  women 
are  due  to  fundamental  dlfterences  in  the  character 
of  the  sexes,  how  far  to  circumstances  such  as  edu* 
cation  and  the  course  of  development  <tf  modem 
societies. 

5.  The  influence  of  sex  is  very  subtil  and  extends 
fiur  more  widely  than  to  what  is  commonly  called 
love  between  the  sexes.  It  colours  the  relations  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents*  and  children ;  sons  feel 
a  peculiar  affection  for  their  mother,  and  daughters 
a  peculior  admiration  for  their  father;  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  society  of  women  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  women  who  have  been  much 
thrown  into  the  society  of  their  father,  or  have  been 
educated  by  him,  show  differences,  generally  excel- 
lences, of  character  and  habit  which  ore  often  clearly 
traceable  to  these  sources. 

6.  Friendship  in  all  its  various  kinds,  Aristotle's 
pTJoj  is  distinguished  fix)m  eros,  or  love  between 
the  sexes,  by  the  absence  of  the  traits  derived  fix>m 
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the  ippetlte  irfiich  liei  at  the  baaii  of  thatemodoik 
Tho  inttaaces  however  in  which  thoae  traiti  are  very 
weak  approach  on  that  account  doaely  to  finendshipi 
and  make  a  kind  of  debateable  ground  between  them. 
Friendship  can  exist  every  where  where  eroa  caUi  but 
it  cannoti  generally  speaking,  be  carried  up  to  the 
same  intensity,  not  because  it  lacks  the  element  of 
appetite,  but  because  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes 
are  the  only  persons  between  whom  rivalry  can  be 
entitely  labplished  This  annihilation  of  rivalry  is 
a  circumstance  common  to  the  love  between  persons 
of  opposite  sex  with  only  one  other  kind  of  love  or 
personal  relation,  namely,  with  love  to  God,  or  re- 
ligion, the  object  of  which  is  an  Ideal,  as  will  appear 
in  its  place.  But  wherever  the  feeling  of  rivalry 
con  be  diminished,  there  and  in  that  pro[)ortion  will 
the  love  or  friendship  between  ditterent  persons  be 
purer  and  closer  ;  and  in  these  cases  friendship 
proper,  or  affection  between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
will  be  capable  of  very  great  intensity.  Such  cases 
will  arise  between  teacher  and  pupil,  patron  and 
cUent,  and  generally  between  older  and  younger 
persons;  between  equals  chiefly  when  their  careers 
ore  different.  Alliances  between  individuals  and 
between  bodies  of  men  are  often  the  beginning  of 
friendship,  but  they  arc  not  friendship  itself;  there 
is  originally  no  affection,  but'  the  alliance  is  mode 
for  some  extraneous  purpose;  diese  are  cases  of 
Aristotle's  p)Ja  founded  on  ^e  xi^fftiMp.  Alliances 
of  every  kind,  such  as  between  buyer  and  seller,  and 
makers  of  any  contract,  and  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state,  or  between  two  states,  have  their  own 
kind  or  mode  of  emotion,  sympathetic  but  in  the 
lowest  degree;  the  emotion  is  some  kind  or  other 
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of  goodwill,  and  in  these  forms  too  it  is  the  first  step 
to  firiehdship  or  love. 

§  26.  Beforie  completing  this  group  by  ^e  exa- 
mination of  the  subordinate  or  allied  emotions^,  it 
will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  antipathetic  group.    The 
direct  emotion  of  aversion  becomes,  wheh  its  object 
is  a  person,  personal  disUke  or  iUwill,  the  opposite  of 
goodwill  or  benevolence.    When  this  dislike  is  repre- 
sented as  reciprocated,  the  emotion  is  hate,  which  of 
course  admits  of  many  degrees,  among  which  we 
m'ay  distinguish,  perhaps,  bitterness  and  malice,  al- 
though we  usually  employ  the  word  only  for  great  de- 
grees of  it.     Founded  on  a  small  or  transient  degree 
of  hate  is  anger,  which  is  hate  of  any  action  prompted 
by  dislike.    It  arises  when  the  mind  attributes  to  an- 
other a  feeling  of  dislike  which  has  led  it  to  do  some- 
thing towards  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  object 
of  its  dislike.     Attributing  such  an  act  from  such  a 
motive  to  any  person,  the  mind  feels  anger  towards 
that  person  on  account  of  its  act;  hence  anger  can 
be  apjicased  by  renouncing  or  expressing  sorrow  for 
the  act;  not  so  dislike  itself.     Revenge  is  indurated, 
that  is,  prolonged  and  cherished  anger.     Illwill,  bit- 
terness, hate,  malice,  anger,  revenge, — these  are  the 
antipathetic  emotions  which  are  the  opposites  of  good- 
will, love,  friendship,  and  to  those  subordinates  or 
derivatives  of  them  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 
Malice  seems  to  stand  to  the  antipiithetic  emotions  as 
affection  stands  to  the  sympathetic.     Malice  and  af- 
fection are  perhaps  the  most  purely  emotional  terms 
in  the  language,  indicating  on  emotional  element 
with  least  suggestion  of  a  framework.    The  readi- 
ness of  disposition  to  affection  or  to  malice  which 
makes  these  emotions  seem  to  prompt  the  imagina- 
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tkm  to  supply  a  frame  work,  to  create  their  own  ob-      bom  l 
jects  of  love  at  hate,  rather  than  to  arise  bom  the     Faotit. 
representation  of  soch  objectS|  is  what  is  commonlj 
meant  by  the  phrases  a  good  or  a  bad  heart 

§  27.  I.  Opposed  to  anger  and  revenge  are  two     ^j«7. 
degrees  of  gratitude ;  the  first  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  burst  of  gratitude  for  any  particular  kind* 
ness;  the  second  prolonged  and   indurated  grati- 
tude.   The  object  of  both  of  them  is  the  representa- 
tion of  acts  prompted  by  gocklwiU,  love,  or  friendship. 
Wherever  it  is  said  that  acts  are  the  object  of  emo- 
tionsy  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  feeling  or 
emotion  prompting,  and  manifesting  itself  in,  those 
acts,   and  of  which  they  are  the  representational 
framework,  is  the  real  object  of  the  emotion  in  ques- 
tion.    An  act  is  always  capable  of  analysis  into  its 
elements  of  feeling  and  form,  of  emotion  and  cogni- 
tion; and  the  act,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  but  the  objective 
representation  of  these  cognitions  and  emotions  as 
ment&L  qualities,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  embodiment 
of  them.     In  every  case  it  is  an  emotion,  that  we 
hate  or  love;  when  we  say  we  hate  or  love  a  man, 
or  an  action,  it*  is  the  emotion  that  makes  the  man 
or  his  action  what  they  are;  it  is  the* emotion,  which 
we  represent  the  man  as  feeling,  that  gives  him  his 
character  in  our  eyes.    We  represent  him  as  a  per- 
son at  all  only  by  representing  him  as  self-conscious, 
and  the  mode  of  his  self-consciousness  is  what  we. 
either  love  or  hate. 

1.  When  good  or  ill  fortune  happens  to  persons 
whom  we  love  or  whom  we  hate,  we  feel  the  deri- 
vative emotions  of  pity  or  compassion  when  those 
we  love  are  injured  or  unfortunate,  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation for  them  when  they  are  fortunate  or 
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benefited ;  the  reverse  is  the  case,  with  those  we 
hate,  and  at  their  ill  fortune  we  feel  joy  or  con- 
gratulation, a  feeling  which  becomes  hrtxfuguuuua^  or 
»  general  rejoicing  at  ill,  when  there  b  a  tendency  to 
regard  most  men  as  enemies,  a  feeling  which  allies 
this  group  of  antipathetic  emotions  with  those  of 
envy  and  jealousy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their  good 
fortune  inspires  us  with  regret  and  vexation.     Pity 
does  not  directly  depend  upon  the  imagination  that 
the  evil  might  happen  to  oneself;   the  connection 
with  self  is  given  already  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  person  whom  we  pity  is  the  object  of  a  sympa- 
thetic emotion,  is  already  a  firiend  or  ally.     In  other 
words,  the  emotion  of  pity  is  not  derived  from  self- 
love,  or  from  an  imagination  of  the  same  case  being 
possibly  one's  o^\7i,  as  distinguished  from  others', 
OS  if  only  what  pleased  or  pained  self,  in  this  sense, 
was  of  interest  to  us.     Aristotle  seems  to  leave  this 
qucstioi)  open  in  the  words,  8  xa»  aifro^  Tgoaloxf,ffti0 
av  xaOilifj  ij  tSp  uutou  npa.     Rhet.  ii.  8.     But  his  un- 
decided opinion  is  soon  after  decided  by  the  words, 
Aio  ovti  u  TUPTikSf  aToXo^Xorf^  lkioua$9*  oiXtP  yag  a»  in 
TuOw  Oioirar  TfToi'tfaai  yag*  pvn  oi  ingiviaifJifOHJp  0/9- 
fifivoif  aXK*  vfigt^otMnp.     The  truth  is  that,  wherever 
there  is  any  feeling  of  alliance  or  friendship  left,  there 
is  place  for  pity.     The  impossibility  of  oneself  suffer- 
ing in  one'd  o^vn  person  does  not  destroy  this.     For 
instance.  Dives,  in  the  parable,  felt  pity  for  his  breth- 
ren on  earth,  he  himself  being  in  torment;  and  the 
saints  and  angels  of  the  Christian  church  ore  always 
imagined  as  feeling  pity,  although  certainly  they 
must  ^so  be  imagined  as  umgtv^uiiAOPtA  oioftfyM. 

§  28.  I.  I  turn  now  to  the  passions  which  arise 
in  and  belong  to  these  emotions,  and  which  arc  in- 
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daed  usually  left  undistiiigaished  from  than.  Thns  bm 
Humei  following  his  psychological  theory  and  using  Tjua 
his  Lockiftn  terminology,  says,  ^  Ideas  are  the  causes  ^ 
of  Passions."  Kant  however  in  my  opinion  saw  more 
clearly  when  he  defined  passion  by  desire  in  his  An« 
thropologie,  Fart  L  Book  iL  §  59  et  seq.  Passion  is 
the  sense  of  effort,  or  tension,  arising  in  an  emotion, 
and  carried  up  into  a  desire  or  volition;  the  sense  of 
effort  must  have  some  distinct  content  of  its  own^ 
and  this  is  furnished  by  the  emotion  in  which  it 
arises;  it  is  a  desire  or  volition  to  attmn  to  a  greater 
degree  of  that  emotion  when  it  is  pleasureable,  and 
to  a  less  degree  of  it  when  it  is  painful.  The  pash 
sion  proper  to  each  emotion  is  accordingly  not  desire 
for  any  object  indifferently  which  may  happen  to  be 
combined  vnth  or  included  in  the  representational 
framework  of  the  emotion,  but  desire  for  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  emotion  itself  as  a  whole.  The 
cognitional  modification  of  the  framework,  corres- 
ponding to  the  passion  which  is  an  emotional  modi- 
fication,  is  the  perception  of  a  discrcptmcy  between 
an  old  and  a  new  image  of  the  same  kind,  or  between 
a  present  state  and  a  plcasanter  future  state;  and  the 
kind  of  the  pleasure  is  given  by  the  emotion  in  which 
the  passion  arises. 

2.  Keeping  hold  of  the  definitions  of  the  different 
emotions  as  they  have  now  been  given,  which  point 
them  out  as  steps  in  a  series^  each  defined  by  the 
addition  of  some  trait  in  its  representational  frame- 
work to  the  fitanework  of  the  previous  emotion,  it 
will  now  be  found  that  the  passions^  which  have 
also  a  framework  of  their  own,  a  modification  of  the 
fitanework  of  the  previous  emotion,  form  the  tran- 
sitions  from  one  step  to  another,  the  genesb  of  each 
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emotion  in  its  turn  firom  the  one  before  it    For 
they  arise  in  the  emotiona,  and  are  processes  from 
greater  to  less  or  from  less  to  greater  degrees  of 
»    intensity  of  these  emotions,  the  term  ^passion*  mean- 
ing the  emotional  element  in  the  representational 
framework  of  a  desire  or  volition  for  a  represented 
future  degree,  either  greater  or  less,  of  the  emo- 
tion  in  which  it  arises.     In  all  cases,  both  in  pas- 
sion and  in  emotion,  the  representational  framework 
bound  up  with  the  feeling  is  the  only  means  we  have 
of  knowing  and  describing  the  emotional  element 
pervading  it,  the  passion  or  emotion  itself;  for  this 
alone  contains  the  formal  element,  the  conditicHi  and 
substance  of  cognition ;  on  this  alone  we  mark  and 
measure  off  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  emotion  and 
passion,  and  of  all  feeling  generally.    This  is,  I  thuik, 
the  truer  way  of  stating  what  is  commonly  expressed 
by  saying  of  emotions   or  passions,  that  they  are 
alwa}'s  emotions  or  passions  of  or  for  something, 
or  always  have  an  object, — phrases  which,  however 
well  meant,  nevertheless  lead  back  to  the  very  error 
against  which  they  would  guard,   by  keeping  the 
emotion  or  passion  distinct  from  their  objects,  ima* 
gining  them  as  separately  existent  and  only  called 
forth  by,  or  directed  towards,  their  objects,  instead 
of  being  inseparable  elements  with  them  of  single 
states  of  consciousness. 

3.  With  this  logic  in  our  hands  let  us  see  how 
passion  carries  over  one  emotion  into  another  of  the 
same  scries ;  though  this  leads  us  for  a  moment  into 
a  part  of  the  subject  only  to  be  treated  fully  in  the 
following  Chapter.  Supjiose  goodwill  or  benevolence 
to  be  increased  in  encrgj^'by  our  becoming  a^vare  of 
it  as  plcasureable,  and  desiring  to  feel  it  more  in* 
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tensely;  ihb  stimulates  the  representative  powerS|  bh 
and  we  represent  the  object  of  goodwill  in  glowing  f^i 
colours;  we  imagine  him  to  ourselves  as  himself  doing  i 
kindness  and  reciprocating  fondness,  and  the  increase  mh 
of  our  goodwill  is  an  increase  in  tension,  effort,  or 
energy  of  the  emotion.  This  tension  has  made  us 
imagine  a  new  framework,  but  while  we  are  ima^« 
ing  the  new  firamew;ork  the  tension  b  bcmg  itself 
changed  into  volition  or  determinate  desire,  and  we 
are  feeling  the  passion  of  goodwill  or  benevolence. 
The  passion  of  benevolence  is  therefore  the  emotion 
of  love.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  cases 
of  increasing  intensity  in  the  emotion  of  love  itself 
and  also  to  the  production  of  its  deri\*atives.  In  all 
cases  the  representations  are  stimulated  by  the  pas* 
sion,  but  the  form  wliich  they  will  take  is  determined 
by  the  kind  of  object  or  person  represented.  Thus, 
where  the  person  beloved  is  a  superior  or  older  per* 
son,  the  emotion  which  the  addition  of  passion  will 
produce  will  probably  be  one  of  gratitude,  since  the 
representation  will  be  stimulated,  but  stimulated  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  representational  frame- 
work. We  shall  then  take  pleasure  in  imagining 
benefits  conferred,  and  feel  the  corresponding  emo- 
tion of  gratitude,  both  of  which  ^-iU  have  come  from 
an  intensity  in  the  original  emotion  of  lo^^e. 

4.  Although  we  break  up  these  complex  pheno- 
mena into  their  moments,  and  speak  of  the  effort 
producing^  or  causing  a  new  representation,  and  this 
representation  agmn  producing  or  caiisuig  a  new  emo- 
tion, and  generally  of  passions  being  the  genesis  of 
emotions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  fact,  that 
is,  as  actually  exi>erieuoeil,  they  form  one  continuous 
many-coloured  stream  of  redintegration,  how  emotion, 

i 
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bmik  L  now  pasdon,  but  always  and  in  either  case  having  its 
rjjKttv.  emotion  or  passion  embodied  in  some  imagery  wfaieh 
is  its  representational  fVamework,  Image  and  emo- 
tion,  image  and  passion,  are  the  simultaneous  elements 
or  aspects  of  each  and  every  state  of  consciousness 
which  takes  its  place  in  the  stream  of  redintegration. 
In  this  view  emotions  may  just  as  well  be  called  the 
genesis  of  passions  as  passions  of  emotions.  The 
physiological  ciuisos  of  those  phonomoiia  of  consoioiis* 
noss  will  be  found  to  underlie  all  nlikO|  and  tliey 
are  the  only  phenomena  which  can  properly  be  con* 
sidered  causes  of  any  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
whether  these  latter  are  taken  collectively  in  their 
whole  chain  of  sequence  or  separately  and  in  detaiL 

5.  The  passions  which  form  the  transitions  be- 
tween the  antipathetic  emotions  are  among  those 
which  were  classed  by  the  Greeks  under  fivfioft  which 
answers  to  our  term  courage,  spirit,  or  high-spirited 
activity.  The  first  classification  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  was  Platens,  opposed  1^  ^[MiulU  to 
ri  iTsfivfiinrixip^  and  both  to  to  ^layo^ixor,  an  exhaustive 
division.  At  first  then  we  see  that  the  passions,  in 
both  kuids,  were  more  prominent  tlian  the  emotions 
which  were  their  terms,  or  between  which  they  were 
the  transitions.  The  emotions,  Ta^,  were  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Aristotle,  who  refers  the  different 
qualities,  virtues  and  vices,  to  them  as  their  ground 
and  explanation,  as  for  instance  in  the  present  case, 
iu/^a  fAMOTfif  wigi  fofiovg  Moi  tdgpi*  See  £th.  ^ie. 
ill  6.  et  scq.  Still  his  analysis  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  a  classification  of  qtialities,  virtues  ahd  vices, 
and  not  of  the  emotions  and  iiassions  themselves ;  a 
course  which  was  at  that  time  the  right  one,  as  it 
certainly  was  the  most  obvious,  as  is  shown  by  tiie 
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great  number  of  temui  for  different  modes  or  shades  bm 
of  courageous  and  cowardly  characters  and  qualities^  Fam 
as  comfiarod  with  those  for  tlic  emotions  on  which  ^ 
they  are  foundcdi  naniolyi  ho[H)  and  fear  only;  a  ctr» 
cumstanco  which  is  the  same  in  our  daj^s  as  it  was 
in  Aristotle's ;  we  have  for  instance  a  lonj;  list  of 
words  for  different  kinds  of  courage,  boldness,  bravery, 
manliness,  rashness,  audacity,  confidence,  daring,  im* 
|)Ctaosity,  fenrlesHUcss ;  and  i>crhni>s  otiicrs  might  be 
givoiu  Our  tm^k  howovor  is  to  annlyso  the  emotions; 
quiUitios,  habits,  and  characters,  must  be  rdhiecxl  to 
the  emotions  and  passions,  acjts  of  redintegration, 
which  are  their  sources;  and  every  such  act  must 
have  its  inseparable  framcAvork  or  object,  by  which 
we  may  define  and  describe  it  Now  there  is  no 
single  class  of  objects  or  frameworks  appropriated  to 
the  acts,  emotions  or  passions,  which  are  denoted  by 
the  term  courage  or  spirit.  Those  objects  are  of 
the  most  viurious  kinds,  and  the  feelings  of  the  cour- 
ageous  man,  constituting  his  acts  courageous  acts, 
may  be  analysed  into  a  high  degree  of  activity  or 
eneig}%  together  with  a  high  degree  of  hope,  or  with 
the  absence  of  fear.  Courage  or  high  spirit  therefore 
is  not  an  ultimate  emotion  or  group  of  emotions,  but 
a  composite  quality  distinguishing  a  class  of  men ; 
it  is  a  distinction  between  characters,  not  between 
ultimate  modes  of  emotion.  To  come  nearer  to  par- 
ticulars, we  may  perhaps  distinguish  three  kinds  of 
courage ;  there  is  1st,  the  cool  imperturbable  man  who 
despises  danger;  2nd,  the  sanguine  man  who  does 
not  see  danger;  8rd,  the  adventurous  man  who  cotirts 
diui||[er.  In  all  three  alike  there  is  the  same  ground* 
work,  energy  and  love  of  action,  to  which  is  added 
in  the  first  case  some  object  of  great  interest  which 
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fiUs  the  mind  and  ecUpaes  all  other  cotudderationB; 
in  the  second  casei  a  vivid  sense  of  hope  and  a  dis* 
|K)sUiou  to  soc  tlio  bright  side  of  things;  in  the  third 
^  ease,  an  inacccBsibility  to  fear  which  loaves  the  ad« 
venturous  spirit  uncontrolled*  • 

6.  Now  if  we  were  to  assume  that,  the  mind  was 
composed  of,  or  could  be  analysed  into,  faculties,  such 
as  are  the  cognitive,  the  conative,  and  the  &cul^  of 
feeling,  then,  assuming  the  conative  faculty  to  be  one 
<^  these,  courage  might,  perhaps  rightly,  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  sub-faculty  or  mode  of  the  faculty  of  cona* 
tion.  lUit  it  hns  bcOn  nhown  already  that  such  a 
view  is  untenable,  since  activity  is  never  found  pure, 
but  is  always  coloured  by  some  feeling  or  by  some 
object,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  defined*  Tlie  dis- 
tinction of  faculties  therefore  being  abandoned,  no 
ground  remains  for  considering  the  term  coumge  as 
making  a  separate  group  of  emotions,  passions,  or 
actions,  irreducible  into  others  more  elementary.  The 
phenomena  to  which  the  name  is  given  must  be  dis- 
tributed  under  the  heads  of  other  emotions,  acts,  or 
objects.  And  following  the  distinctions  already  made, 
the  phenomena  of  courage  may  be  properly  divided 
into  such  as  are  directed  against  physical  dangers  or 
difficulties,  forces  of  nature,  and  impersonal  circum- 
stances,  and  those  directed  against  persons  and'  the 
opposition  which  they  may  offer.  It  is  courage  against 
persons  which  we  have  to  do  with  here,  the  other 
kind  of  courage  finding  its  place  under  the  direct  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  fear;  and  the  antipathetic  emotions 
are  those  of  which  the  acts  and  feelings  of  courage 
against  persons  are  modifications,  and  between  which 
they  form  the  transitions ;  for  in  every  case  where 
we  resist  the  will  of  another  person,  or. assert  our- 
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wdvm  against  hinii  some  degree  of  lioatility  or  illwilli 

though  it  may  be  very  amall,  and  even  though  we       

may  struggle  agiduat  it,. it  invariably  inoludod.  Add  ^^^ 
energy  to  iUwiUi  or  inftise  enexgy  into  resisting  the  \jjg^ 
will  of  another  perscm,  and  the  effect  is  the  samoi 
liamelyi  a  certain  increase  in  antipathetic  emotion* 
Suppose  this  energy  of  self-asscrtion  greatly  increased^ 
and  the  illwill  becomes  a  passion,  anger  is  intensified 
into  rage.  At  the  same  time  the  object  of  this  emo- 
tion has  assumed  a  different  appearance;  he  has  in« 
creased  in  the  intensity  of  his  represented  hatefuU 
noss,  and  hi  the  number  of  hateful  traits  imagined  or 
represented  to  belong  to  him. 

§  29. 1.  It  is  next  in  order  to  examine  a  group 
of  emotions  which  depend  upon  a  more  complete  di- 
vision and  more  complex  relations  between  the  mind 
of  the  Subject  and  other  mindS|  and  upon  the  con* 
sequent  comparison  of  the  two  by  the  Subject  These 
may  be  called  emotions  of  comparison,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  simply  sj^mpathctic  and  antipathetic 
They  uiclude  and  suppose  a  representation  of  the 
feelings  of  the  other  mind  in  view  of  the  comparison 
which  is  drawn  between  the  twO|  and  which  is  known 
by  both,  or  is  an  image  common  to  both.  These 
emotions  fall  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  the 
comparison  is  drawn  between  the  possessions  and 
external  advantages  of  the  two  minds,  or  between 
their  natural  quidities  and  powers.  The  first  kind 
of  comparison  may  be  called  the  comparison  of  Hav* 
ing,  the  second  that  of  Being;  and  they  give  rise  to 
quite  distinct  *sets  of  emotions.  The  first  mentioned 
kind  seems  to  arise  first  in  historical  order.  When 
we  compare  our  own  possessions,'  clothing,  attend- 
ants, dignities,  titles,  and  the  respect  paid  to  us  by 
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Book  t      otherSi  with  those  of  another  person,  and  find  oar* 
^jkMtir.     aelves  come  short  in  contrast  with  him,  and  also 
4»i       figure  to  ourselves  that  he  is  also  aware  of  the  same 
Mhmimginm    OHitrast,  fiivourable  to  him  but  unfavourable  to  us^ 
^^"'^    the  emotions  which  we  feel  may  be  described  under 
the  general  name  of  ashamedness  towards  ourselves 
and  of. admiration  of  externals  towards  him;  when 
the  contrftHt  is  equally  great  but  the  advantage  is 
on  our  side,  we  feel  some  mode  of  vanity  towards 
ourselves  and  some  kind  of  contempt  towards  him. 
There  are  no  appropriate  single  names  for  the  two 
emotions  first  mentioned,  probably  because,  being 
painiful,  they  do  not  become  passions,  and  thus  are 
not  so  much  noticed.   Vanity  however  and  contempt, 
which  arise  from  the  favourable  comparison  and  are 
.  therefore  pleasant,  are  indulged  and  thus  become 
passions,  Yor  which  reason  they  are  most  prominent 
/and  their  names  currents    Yet  passion  and  emotion 
always  go*  hand  in  hand^  and  there  is  no  passion 
which  is  not  founded  in  some  emotion,  nor  any  emo- 
tion which  does  not  give  rise  to  some  passion,  though 
if  the  emotion  is  painful  the  passion  will  not  be  the 
simple  completion  of  the  emotion;  in  this  case  the 
passion  is  tiie  irritable  desire  not  to  increase  but  to 
lessen  or  escape  from  the  emotion  in  which  it  arises; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  emotions  first  mentioned, 
ashamedness  and  admiration  of  externals,  it  will  as- 
sume some  form  of  antipathetic  emotion,  illwill,  or 
.  hate,  towards  the  person  in  contrast  with  ourselves. 
Vanity  has  been  defined  as  the  desire  of  pleasing; 
it  is  rather  the  desire  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  com- 
parison fitvourable  to  ourselves  in  matters  of  external 
show  and  advantage ;   the  desire  of  pleasing  is  an 
euphemism;  there  is  no  goodwill  in  vanity  except 
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incideiitaUy,-  from  being  pleased  with  oneself;  the     %m 
pleasure  o£  others  is  never  its  purpose.    It  is  true     p^ 
that  vanity  is  a  social  quality,  since  it  depends  upon       is 
the  verdict  of  others  as  much  as  upon  one's  own,    JSS 
and  indeed  arises  only  in  the  representation  of  what    ^""^ 
others  wilt  think  of  the  comparison  which  both  alike 
must  draw.    It  thus  becomes  a  motive  of  endeavours 
to  excel,  and  is  indirectly  beneficial  to  society ;  juHt 
in  the  same  way  as  discontent  is  a  benefit^  both  to 
oneself  and  others,  in  its  effects,  though  uneasy  and 
painful  by  itself. 

a.  Vanity  and  contempt,  then,  are  names  for  these 
emotions  of  comparison  in  their  character  of  passions; 
or  rather  the  same  names  serve  for  them  in  both  char 
racters..  Their  opposites,  ashamedness  and  admira- 
tion of  externals,  have  no  single  current  names  as 
emotions,  for  being  painful  they  have  no  passions  in 
indulgence,  and  as  passions  have  escaped  notice  al- 
together. But  the  passions  which  arise  from  them 
are  envy  and  jealousy,  forms  of  illwill  or  hate,  aa 
already  remarked.  Of  these,  envy  refers  to  the  past 
and  present,  being  without  fear  of  future  encroach- 
ments; jealousy  includes  fear  of  such  encroachments 
of  the  powers  or  possessions  of  others,  and  refers 
rather  to  the  future;  it  is  a  guarding,  watchful,  pas- 
sion, while  envy  is  a  brooding  one. 

3.  The  emotions  of  the  second  kind  of  comparison, 
that  of  Being,  are  also  four  in  number,  but  arise  in 
comparison  of  the  nature  and  natural  qualities  rather 
than  of  possessions  and  dignities;  which  latter  how- 
ever may  always  be  regardcd'as  results  of  the  former, 
and  cannot  always  be  separated  from  them;  for  in- 
stance, a  man  may  possess  the  knowledge  of  many 
^an^uageB,  and  eo  ipso  he  t9  a  linguist;  but  in  such 
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Book  l      cases  we  always  distinguidi  whether  he  has  used  or 
Fast  IT.     misused  his  opportunities,  and,  if  it  appears  that  he 
Tm        had  this  acquirement  forced  upon  him  without  any 
or  with  little  energy  of  his  own,  we  set  it  down  as 
a  possession,  while,  if  it  has  been  the  creation  of  his 
own  energy  and  ability,  we  consider  it  as  part  of 
the  man  himself;  in  the  former  case  we  are  inclined 
to  envy  him,  in  the  latter  to  admire  him  sincerely. 
Cases  like  this  show  at  once  the  difficulty  of  distin* 
guishing  what  a  man  is  from  what  he  has,  but  also 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction 08  a  fundamental  one  in  analysis,  since  it  is 
always  drawn,  tliough  tacitly,  in  practice,  and,  though 
varying  with  each  case,  and  with  the  mood  of  each 
person  who  draws  it,  is  always  permanent  as  a  dis- 
tinction; and  we  always  justify  our  envy  or  our  ad- 
miration by  draAving  it  in  the  cases  where  .we  feel 
these  emotions.  Personal  beauty,  high  birth,  eloquence, 
grace  of  demeanour,  polished  manners,  strength,  cour- 
age, and  so  on,  and  also  the  op'posite  qualities  to 
these,  although  not  acquired  by  merit  or  effort,  are 
yet  so  bound  up  with  our  representations  of  the  per- 
sons in  question,  that  we  cannot  separate  them  and 
consider  these  qualities  as  their  mere  possessions. 
Wealth  however  alone,  inherited  or  even  acquired, 
or  peculiar  good  fortune,  can  be  separated  in  repre- 
sentation, and  these  accordingly  are  considered  pos- 
sessions. It  is  always  the  representation  that  decides; 
that  which  cannot  be  sundered  in  representation 
cannot  in  etnotion.     No  abstract  considerations  of 
merit  or  effort,  founded  t)n  theories  of  the  will,  are  of 
weight  here;  the  laws  of  representation  decide  the 
question  of  what  is  part  of  the  nature,  and  what  part 
of  the  possessions. 
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/4.  Wheneveri  theiii  the  mind  draws  a  compariaoii  bm 
between  itself  and  others  in  respect  of  qualities  wluch  tam 
it  considers  at  the  time  as  personal  and  inseparable,  §1 
belonging  to  nature  and  not  to  possession,  it  feels,  mnS^ 
if  the  balance  is  unfavourable  to  itself^  humility  to*  *^^ 
wards  itself  and  some  form  of  admiration  of  essentials 
towards  the  other  mind;  if  the  balance  is  fiivourable 
to  itself,  it  feels  some  kind  of  self-complacency  to- 
wards itself  and  some  kind  of  scorn  towards  the  other 
person.  These  at  least  are.  the  general  terms  of  which 
there  are  many  degrees  and  many  modifications.  A 
similar  remark  as  to  passions  is  applicable  here  as 
in  the  former  division,  namely,  that  self* complacency 
and  scorn  are  commonly  thought  of  as  indulged, 
that  is,  as  passions,  while  the  painful  emotions  are 
considered  emotions  alone.  The  passion  which  pro- 
ceeds from  these  uneasy  emotions  of  comimrison  of 
being,  the  desire  to  equalise  the  balance  or  turn  it 
the  other  way,  is  emulation,  ^^7X0;.  •  This  passion  b 
not  akin  to  illwill  or  any  of  tlie  antipathetic  emo- 
tions; its  essence  consists  in  wishing  the  op|K)site 
person  to  be  fully  as  good  and  noble  as  he  is,  in 
order  that  our  own  character  may  come  up  to  his; 
it  does  not  aim  at  lowering  another,  because  the  ex- 
cellence is  represented  as  part  of  his  nature,  and 
that  representation  is  fixed.  As  little  as  pos^iible, 
no  doubt,  is  admitted  into  the  representation  of  what 
the  man  is,  in  view  of  this  comparison;  but  when 
once  that  image  is  fixed,  emulation  can  only  be  gra- 
tified by  reaching  and  surpassing  not  by  lowering  it. 
The  mind  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  victory  in 
externals,  when  promising  itself  a  contest  in  essen<^ 
tials;  hence  emulation,  the  emulation  proper  to  this 
second  division  of  emotions  of  comparison,  is  chival- 
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igjOKL      roQs,  a  contest  of  honour;  the  mind  with  its  fixed 

Fastit.     representation  must  be  satisfied 

^JJHi^  5.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  than  this  group 

of  emoticms  the  importance  in  analysis  of  the  cog- 
nitive framework  or  representational  imoge,  Which 
is  the  object  of  the  emotion.     For  here  it  is  seen 
thaty  when  we  speak  of  ^  the  man  himself/  we  mean 
our  image  of  the  man;  and  a  change  in  the  image 
is  likewise  a  change  in  the  emotion.    When  we  speak 
of  our  image  of  the  man,  and  say  that  it  may  be  or 
even  must  be  erroneous  or  imperfect,  and  that  ^  the 
man  himself  must  be  difiercnt  from  it,  we  still  mean 
by  *  the  man  himself  anothef  image  equal  in  fulness 
and  correctness  to  every  test  that  can  be  imagined, 
including  tlie  subjective  feelings  attributed  to  the 
image'  it^lf.    Accordingly,  strictly  speaking,  we  do 
not  love  a  man  for  his  qualities  or  hate  him  for  his 
qualities,  but  we  love  or  hate  those  qualities  them- 
selves, as  they  appear  in  the  combination,  or  in  the 
image,  which  we  call  a  man.    From  our  image  of 
what  the  man  is  there  is  no  escape,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  in  emulation,  the  rivalry  is  of  a  chival- 
rous chnracter.     The  superiority  of  our  rivid  can  no 
longer  be  ascribed  to  Kis  circumstances  or  his  for- 
tune, which  are  already  excluded  by  the  represcuta* 
tion,  and,  since  the  mind  itself  has  formed  that  image, 
the  mind  itself  also  must  witness  our  equalling  or 
surpassing  it,  and  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  superiority 
of  externals  or  in  the  verdict  of  any  judgment  except 
its  own.    In  whatever  characteristics  it  is  that  our 
rival  is  the  mind  of  another  person,  stripped  pf  ac- 
cessories and  fixed  by  our  own  representation,  in 
those  no  victory  is  satisfactory  which  does  not  put 
our  own  mind  on  a  level  or  on  a  higher  point  than 
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his;  the  murder  of  a  noble  rival,  for  instance,  would  ^ 
not  be  a  victory  over  him  in  the  characteristics  in  ^^ 
which  we  are  rivals;  it  would  be  a  mere  victory  in  Jji 
extemalsi  and  would  probabLy  also  seal  for  ever  our  ariM 
defeat  in  essentials.  All  true  emulation  is  this  chi« 
valrous  rivalry,  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  great 
kinds  of  Honour. 

6.  Looking  back  now  to  the  whole  group  of  emo* 
tions  of  comparison,  four  have  been  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  comparison  of  Having,  namely, 

Ashamedness^^,^...,.^^  Admiration  of  externals 
Vanity*-- —        ^""SJontempt, 

which  produce  the  further  passions  of  Envy  and 
Jealousy.      And  four  have  been  mentioned  under    •. 
the  head  of  comparison  of  Being,  namely. 

Humility— ..^..,^^^^^^  Admiration  of  essentials 
Self-complacency^^^'''"^Scorn, 

which  produce  the  further  passion  of  £mulation.  It 
is  clear  that  there  is  hardly  any  emotion^  or  indeed 
any  feeling  whatever,  which  does  not  supply  matter 
fbr  one  of  these  comimrisons ;  in  other  words^  the 
cmotipus  whicli  rest  \\\xm\  these  conquirisons  rcfor 
to  or  arise  UiX)n  any  other  feelings  wlvatcver,  and 
pervade  the  whole  of  life.  The  eight  heads  under 
which  they  ore  here  exhibited  cannot  be  anything 
like  a  sufllcient  classification  of  the  countless  modi- 
fications of  which  they  must  be  susceptible,  and  in 
which  they  appear  in  daily  experience.  But  lan- 
guage is  a  chaos  out  of  which  we  must  be  content 
if  we  can  lay  hold  of  and  keep  a  stray  word  or  two, 
to  serve  us  in  fixing  the  footsteps  of  thought  which 
we  have  made  good ;  and  the  eight  terms  here  em-. 
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Hook  I.     ployed  for  this  purposo  aro  intehded  only  to  mark' 
FastVv*     general  divisionis  under  which  the  rest  mny  full  m 
jr»i        names  of  some  of  the  comitlefia  modifications  of  the 
phenomena.    Under  the  head  AshamednesSi  for  in* 
stance,  may  fall  the  terms  diMdence,  shyness,  modesty ; 
and  mider  its  opposite,  Admiration  of  externals,  those 
of  reverence  for  rank  and  wealth,  *^  which  needs  no 
learning,''  as  Mrs.  Browning  tells  us,  subservience, 
complni^ance,  which,  when  they  are  without  envy  or 
.  jealousy,  are  virtues,  but  the  virtues  of  an  inferior. 
Under  Vanity  may  fall  ostentation,  vainglory,  pre- 
tension,  love  of  praise,  and  conceit,  which  is  a  kind 
of  indurated  vanity;   under  Contempt,   arrogance, 
and  haughtiness.     It  is  impossible  to'  name  moods, 
ch^ractcr8,  habits,  virtues  or  vices,  without  thereby 
naming  feelings;  the  habits,  liii^,  have  mostly  been 
,  named  as  being  most  obvious,  but  the  moments  of 
which  they  consist,  the  feelings,  tcc^,  have  not  been 
named  for  themselves,  but  only  as  characterising  the 
'  habits.      Under  the  four  heads  of  the  second  kind 
of  comi)arison  may  perhaps  be  brought  abasement, 
lowluiess,  meekness, — veneration,  reverence,  awe, — 
8elf*tontidcnce,  self-reliance,  Sjclf-assertioni — studied 
neglect 
MthLrf         §  ^^*  '•  Shame  and  pride,  which  are  usually  con* 
itfakLT    ^^*^  ^^  *^®  foregoing  group,  are  properly  emo- 
tions which  arise  in  a  somewhat  different  mode  of 
reflection;  at  least  these  names  seem  the  best  adapted 
to  be  set  apart  to  denote  the  emotions  now  to  be 
analysed.    It  is  only  ivhen  the  mind  reflects  upon 
itself  alone,  abstracting  from  other  minds,  j'et  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  these  previous  modies  of 
reflection,  that  those  modes  of  emotion  arise  which 
full  under  tlio  general  titles  of  shame  and  pride;  and 
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theie  appear  to.  be  the  only  two  kindt  of  emotion     bm 
whioh  are  pooultar  to  this  mode  of  rofloctioiii  or  arise     Fak 
in  the  representation  of  its  peculiar  object    When    ^T 
the  different  organs  of  the  body  and  the  different   mSmi 
bodily  and  mental  functions  are  compared  with  each 
other,  we  fed  shame  in  contemplating  some  and  pride 
in  colitemplating  others,  and  are  prompted  to  con- 
ceal  and  forget  the  one,  to  display  and  dwell  upon 
the  others.     This  in  its  earliest  shape  is  the  first 
mond  judgment  that  we  pass  upon  ourselves ;  and 
the  shame  which  in  this  way  takes  its  origin,  so  far 
from  becoming  outworn  in  the  progress  of  reflection, 
is  deepened  and  its  sphere  extended ;  in  other  words, 
we  become  more  sensitive  and  more  refined,  and  a 
greater  number  of  things  are  classed  among  tacenda. 
The  acts  which  minister  directly  to  the  health  and 
nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  gratification  of  the 
sensations,  and  of  some  of  the  emotions,  and  the  in- 
struments of  these,  weaknesses  of  body  and  of  mind, 
some  kinds  of  ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  for 
mental  enjoyments,  whatever  betrays  a  low  grade 
of  endowment,  we  co\*er  with  a  wnse  dissimulation, 
as  ^<ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to/*     The  French  term 
pudeur  seems  exactly  to  express  tlie  feeling  wliich 
is  called  out  painfully  or  wounded  by  any  lit)ing  of 
the  veil  of  the  tacenda.     A  certain  kind  of  dissimu- 
lation appears  to  be  the  very  condition  of  escaping 
from  the  burthen  of  these  ills,  which  is  only  lightened 
by  being  forgotten.    When  however  this  forgetful- 
ness  is  not  a  purposed  dissimulation,  but  the  powers 
and  endo>vmenta  which  are  its  eounier|x>ise  are  dwelt 
on  as  if  they  were  alone  the  w*hole  natiure,  then  there 
arises  the  opposite  emotion,  pride,  an  oven\*eening 
estimate  of  self.    If  wo  do  not  forget  but  pur[K>sely 
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repress  the  thought  of  what  causes  us  to  feel  shamOi 
so  as  to  msist  only  on  the  comely  and  on  the  honour* 
able,  then  we  may  be  sai*I  to  feel  proper  pridci  as  it 
B  is  {lopulorly  called ;  and  pride  in  this  sense  is  better 
expressed  by  the  name  Self-respecti  reserving  the 
name  pride  for  the  overweening  estimate  of  self, 
and  for  the  further  development  of  it  now  to  be  de* 
scribed. 

2.  If  we  suppose  this  emotion  or  passion  of  pride, 

for  indulged  emotion  is  passion,  to  be  combined  with 

the  scorn  for  others  of  the  foregoing  group^  there 

will  arise  the  emotion  which  is  most  properly  to  be 

called  Pride,  a  haughty  isolation  of  self  from  all 

other  beings,  a  refusal  to  admit  them  as  equals,  or 

even  as  objects  of  the  antipathetic,  still  more  of  the 

synipathctic,  emotions;  a  sclf-complncency  and  a. self* 

sufficiency  which  is  its  o^vn  law,  its  own  tribunal,  its 

own  motive^  its  own  end;  the  opposite  of  whatever 

.  emoticm  tends  to  bind  men  together,  the  opposite  at 

once  of  love  and  of  vanity.    It  is  only  the  root  or 

first  beginning  of  this  pride  that  is  the  opposite  of 

shame ;  in  its  development  it  is  rather  the  comple* 

tion  of  the  scorn  of  the  foregping  group,  completing 

it  however  by  carrying  it  up  into  a  new  mode  of  re* 

flection,  one  that  makes  abstraction  of  the  i>er8ons 

who  in  the  former  were  necessary  to  the  omotibn. 

Here,  \vho  and  what  they  are  is  matter  of  inditfdr* 

ence.     The  proud  man  is  ^^  himself  alone/*    l^ride 

is,  as  it  has  been  shown,  founded  on  a  delusion,  the 

real  forgetfulncss  of  human  weakness ;  it  forgets  also 

the  laws  of  nature  which  bind  inon  to  man,  not  only 

by  the  mutual  i*endering  of  necessary  services,  but 

by  the  emotions  which  men  feel  for  one  another. 

llie  isolated  man  is  then  at  discord  with  himself, 
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tvm  by  hit  attempted  adf^sufficieiiGy*  This  Is  tbe 
oondoEiiiatioii  of  pride»  But  it  is  not  without  Tir» 
taes.  Its  spedal  virtue  is  honour.  By  the  law  of 
its  being  it  is  only  qualities  represented  as  noble 
which  belong  to  pridei  since  ever}ihbg  that  could 
possibly  belong  to  shame  is  excluded  at  the  origin* 
The  law  which  the  proud  man  is  to  himself  is  a  law 
of  honour.  But  as  pride  itself  differs  from  scorn,  so 
does  the  honour  of  pride  diflbr  from  the  honour  of 
emulation ;  it  is  not  chivalry,  but  it  is  adherence  to 
the  representation  which  any  ohe  has  formed  of  him* 
self;  to  Ml  short  of  this  would  be  to  him  defeat  and 
disgrace ;  he  is  his  own  rival  and  his  own  standard 
of  rivalry.  Whatever  this  standard  consists  in,  Mrhat- 
ever  constitutes  his  image  of  himself,  to  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  his  being  to  conform,  llenco 
the  different  kinds  of  characters  which  may  be 
equally  and  alike  proud;  whatever  consists  with 
his  standard  of  honour,;  and  with  his  forgetfulness 
of  circumstances  of  shame,  infty  be  included  in  the 
nature  of  the  proud  man.  It  is  indiffereut  to  many 
virtues  and  to  many  vices;  noble  characters  and 
mean  characters,  as  others  judge  them,  may  be  proud; 
Milton^s  Satan  and  Shakespeare's  lago  would  both 
belong  to  the  category.  Lastly,  pride  in  one  or 
other  of  its  two  shai>eS|  that  is,  either  as  pride  strictly, 
or  as  self-respect,  is  the  most  intimate  and  ineradi* 
cable  of  the  emotions,  amysoi^arsy  ra^,  it  ceases 
only  with  life ;  every  one  must  have  something  to 
take  pride  in,  some  adytum  of  reflection,  some  sane* 
tuary  of  refuge  ^^  when,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and 
men*s  eyes/*  Qood  or  bad,  he  retires  into  himsel£ 
Driven*  from  one  point,  he  takes  refuge  in  another ; 
the  thief  says  ^at  least  I  am  not  a  liar ;'  the  liar  ^at 
• 
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^^^     least  I  am  not  a  thieC    Every  one  erects  thus  from 
FAJtriT.     time  to  time  some  theory  of  his  life,  some  standard 
i»       of  attainmenti  which  he  can  believe  that  he  fulfik. 
vHkciiQiiMi   Pride  is  the  Proteus  of  the  emotions;  there  is  no 
shape  which  it  cannot  assume,  no  quality  to  which 
it  cannot  attach  itself.     At  the  same  time,  the  emo- 
tion which  arises  in  reflection  on  self  alone,  whether 
it  takes  the  shape  of  self-respect,  honour,  pride,  or 
their  modifications,  is  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  all 
the  reflective  emotions;  the  staple  and  basis  of  the 
character,  the  stem  upon  which  all  others  may  be 
conceived  as  engrafted,  or  out  of  which  they  may  be 
conceived  as  growing. 
iJIJJSf*  §  21'  *•  1^  ^  *^^  reflective  emotions  hitherto 

g^S^fy^  examined  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  appertaining 
j^tend'  *^  '^^  emotions  themselves,  in  their  entirety,  have 
*^««i»  been  pleasures  and  pains  of  enjoyment.  Or  if  they 
have  arisen  in  comparison  of  two  or  more  objects, . 
as  in  the  case  of  the  emotions  of  comparison,  they 
have  not  arisen  directly  from  the  comparison  itself; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  comparison  haa  been  not  the 
object  but  the  antecedent  of  an  emotion,  the  object 
of  which  consisted  in  the  pcrspns  compared,  to  which 
emotion  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  was  attached,  as 
in  vanity  or  contempt,  ashamedness  or  admiration 
of  externals.  But  now  comes -for  consideration  the 
case  of  the  comparison  itself,  the  relation  between 
the  persons  compared,  being  the  object  of  an  emo- 
tion with  its  peculiar  pleasure  or  pain.  The  case  is 
parallel  to  that  of  surprise  and  wonder  containing 
the  logical  instinct,  in  the  direct  emotions.  (See 
§  19.  2.)  The  contrast  or  resemblance  of  the  two 
persons  and  their  emotions  is  itself  the  object  or 
framework  of  the  emotion  now  to  be  examined;  and 
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there  win  be  as  many  kinds  of  this  emotion  as  there  bm 
are  distinct  kinds  of  pairs  of  objects  compared  or  con^  r^a 
trasted.  The  comparison  of  emotions  in  this  way  %i 
will  be  the  objective  framework  of  the  emotion  of  moij 
Justice  or  Injustice,  jiist  as,  in  the  direct  emotions,  thtt» 
the  parallel  comparison  was  the  framework  of  the  S^w 
congruity  aimed  at,  the  incongruity  avoided,  by  the 
logical  instinct  arising  in  the  emotion  of  wonder. 

a.  Hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice! or  %vith  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  among  the 
emotions.  This  is  not  because  the  emotions  hitherto 
analysed,  are  not  always  in  experience  bound  up  with 
these  perceptions;  for  we  may  always,  for  instance, 
feel  justified  or  right  in  lo\^ng  and  in  expecting 
love,  in  retaliating  injuries  and  expecting  retalia- 
tion; but  because  we  have  hitherto  attended  only  to 
those  qualities  in  the  concrete  phenomena  which  were 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  whole.  But  now  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  other  element  in  the  emo- 
tions, and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  its  origin  and 
primal  source.  Justice  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wroiig  are  in  their  origin  the  same,  and  have  their 
ground  in  the  same  thing,  namely,  comparison.  The 
difference  or  resemblance  of  two  objects  of  reflective 
emotion,  as  different  or  similar,  is  the  object  or  frame- 
work, the  emotion  pervlEiding  which  is  justice  or  in- 
justice, right  or  wrong. 

3.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sense  or 
perception  of  justice  and  of  injustice  is  not  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  emotions  hitherto  analysed.  The 
difference  in  their  natiure  is  a  proof  of  some  differen- 
tiation in  their  source.  And  the  purpose  of  statical 
analysis  is  not  to  point  out  the  moment  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  history  of  mankind  or  in  that  of  the 
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individual;  at  which  a  certain  new  sense  or  new  emo 
tion  firert  arises;  which  could  only  be  done  by  show* 
ing  on  the  combination  of  what  previously  exbting 
feelings  the  new  feeling  appeared  as  the  result  of 
their  combination;  but  its  purpose  is  to  point  out 
to  what  elements  in  those  combined  feelings  the  new 
feeling,  the  result  of  their  combination,  is  to  be  re« 
ferred  ;  uix)n  which  being  done,  the  new  feeling  will 
appear  to  be  or  to  represent  those  elements  in  the 
new  compound.  For  instance,  it  is  not  stnticnl  mo» 
tnphysical  aniilysis  when  a  lawyer  gives  the  famous 
definition  of  the  right  of  property  as  ^^  adverse  ixm- 
session  ripened  by  prescription;"  for  the  time  oc* 
cupied  by  the  prescription  may  indeed  be  the  time 
during  which  the  sense  of  right  grew  up  nnd  became 
attached  to  the  sense  of  possession,  by  a  process  of 
strengthening  the  association,  in  the  minds  of  other 
persons  and  of  oneself,  between  the  thing  possessed 
and  its  possessor;  but  it  does  not  account  for  this 
strengthened  association  ending  in  the  peculiar  sense 
'of  right,  in  the  right  of  property.  The  analysis  is 
carried  quite  far  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  phi- 
losophy  of  Law,  but  not  far  enough  for  those  of  the 
philosophy  :of  consciousness  generally. 

4.  Ever  since  the  conceptions  of  Fonn  and  Mat- 
ter,  the  Ts^  and  aTngop  of  Plato,  were  dropped  out 
of  use  in  speculation,  philosophers  have  had  no  other 
logic  to  apply  to  the  analysis  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  present  but  that  of  the  various  combination  of 
.feelings  already  named  and  supposed  to  be  fully 
Jcno^vn,  and  of  the  loosening  or*  strengthening  of 
;:  these  feelings,  simple  and  compound,  by  habit  or  as- 
sociation.   For  instance,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  ^^  Utili- 
tarianisnl"  Chap.  v.  offers  an  analysis  of  justice  which 
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ftlli  iinder  this  de8cripti<m.  ^Justice,**  he  says  at  ^mk 
page  88,  ^^is  a  name  for  certain  daases  of  moral  ^^ 
ruleai  which  concern  the  easentiala  of  human  well-  ^^» 
being  more  nearly,  and  are  therefore  of  more  abso-  J!^ 
lute  obligation,  than  any  other  rules  for  the  guidance  ^  » 
of  life;  and  the  notion  which  we  have  found  to  be  ^"t^ 
of  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  justice,  that  of  a  right 
residing  in  an  individual,  implies  and  testifies  to  this 
more  binding  obligation/'  In  other  words,  while 
Mr.  Mill  insists  upon  the  peculinr  validity,  moral 
obligation,  and  binding  power,  implied  in  the  words, 
duty,  law,  rule  of  conduct,  justice,  right  and  wrong, 
he  yet  finds  no  other  source  for  these  feelings  or 
conceptions  than  the  ^^  desire  to  repel  or  retaliate  a 
hurt  or  damage  to  oneself  or  to  those  with  whom 
one  sympathizes,  widened  so  as  to  include  all  per- 
sons, by  the  human  capacity  of  enlarged  sympathy, 
and  the  human  conception  of  intelligent  self-interest 
From  the  latter  elements  the  feeling  derives  .its  mo- 
rality; from  the  former  its  i>eculiar  impressiveness 
and  energy  of  self-assertion.**  p.  79.  Mr.  Mill's  con- 
ception, then,  is  that  time  and  experience  are  suf- 
ficient to  ripen  retaliation  and  sympathy  into  right 
and  justice,  to  ripen  the  acts  which  embody  them 
into  a  rule,  and  the  sentiments  which  accompany 
the  acts  into  a  sanction.  The  importance  or  inten- 
sity of  tlie  interests  at  stake  are,  in  his  view,  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  invest  them  with  the  character  of 
moral  validity;  he  ho}ds  tliis  to  be  a  cose  where  a 
difference  in  degree  is  so  great  as  to  become  a  dif- 
ference in  kind;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  right  of 
property  quoted  above,  long  possession  ripened  into 
right  Admirably  as  Mr.  Mill  has  put  his  case,  I 
must  confess  that  neither  this  explanation,  nor  one 
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^^      founded  on  a  supposed  *^  innate  idea**  or  special  moral 
^^"^▼*     sense  ••given**  for  the  purpose,  appears  to  me  satis* 
ijj^^     factory.     The  latter  b  not  a  real  explanation,  the 
«~xijj^   former  is  not  a  sufficiently  searching  one;  it  leaves 
y^^^^»^    the  gist  of  the  matter,  the  peculiar  sense  of  right 
lajmtkM,     and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  untouched;  we  want  to 
have  the  particular  elements  pointed  out,  in  pheno- 
mena like  those  of  resentment  and  sympathy,  on 
which  thc^  notions  of  just  and  right  depend,  not 
to  have  resentment  and  s}rmpsithy  alleged  in  the 
gross,  or  unanalysed,  while  experience  b  to  mould 
them  into  something,  or  educe  somethbg  out  of  them, 
namely,  the  perceptions  of  justice,  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  was  never  observed  in  them  at  the  beginning. 
I^  however,  it  should  be  sought,  in  default  of  ano- 
ther explanation,  to  fall  back  upon  the  conception 
of  power  or  force,  and  explain  the  peculiar  validity 
of  right  and  justice  by  referring  them  to.  positive 
luw,  the  commands  of  a  superior  or  sovereign  iK>wer, 
still  here  again  the  same  question  recurs,  namely, 
what  is  the  source  of  right  and  ^vrong,  of  just  and 
unjust,  in  ]a\9  itself?    How  came  we  to  think  the 
commands  of  a  superior  right  and  just?    How  came 
*   he  to  think  so  himself?    Mere  power,  however  great 
or  however  uniform,  b  equally  strange  to  the  con- 
ceptions or  the  feelings  of  right  and  wrong,  just  and 
unjust,,  as  are  interests  such  as  those  of  resentment, . 
and  sympathy.     The  question  is,  how,  or  why,  or  in 
virtue  of  their  containing  what  elements,  b  the  ri{)en- 
ing  either  of  power,  or  of  self-interest,  or  of  sympathy 
and  resentment,  into  justice  possible  ? 

5.  If  any  phenomenon  could  betmy  an  origin  in 
the  formal  element,  as  the  source  of  whatever  was 
characteristic  in  it,  one  would  have  expected  it  to 
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be  the  phenomenon  of  justice  and  injutticei  of  right  ^ 
end  wrong.  The  equality  or  inequality,  the  umi-  Tamw 
laiity  or  disaimilarityy  the  harmony  or  discordance,  ^si 
of  the  two  objects  of  a  comparison,  not  the  particular  muA 
quality  or  importance  of  the  emotions  involved,  are  tk»fn 
the  point  or  circumstance  in  the  framework,  or  total  ibJmc 
object  of  representation,  which  the  emotion  of  jus* 
tice  or  of  injustice,  of  right  or  of  wrong,  inseparably 
accompanies.  As  novdty  and  strangeness  in  objects 
of  direct  emotions  are  inseparably  accompanied  by 
the  emotion  of  surprise  or  wonder,  so  in  objects  of 
reflective  emotions,  in  persons,  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement about  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
a  common  interest  is  accompanied  inseparably  by 
the  diflerentiation  of  the  pervading  emotions  by  a 
newly  arising  emotion,  the  sense  of  justice  or  in- 
justice. The  total  object  of  the  Subject  consists  in 
the  representation  of  two  persons,  himself  and  an- 
other, haying  each  views  and  feelings  about  some- 
thing in  which  they  have  a  common  interest;  it 
consists,  then,  in  two  persons  and  an  object  between 
.  them  which  they  may  represent  to  themselves  either 
in  the  same  or  in  different  ways.  The  harmony  of 
their  two  representations  is  justice,  the  discordance 
injustice.  Harmony  between  the  two  persons  is 
therefore  one  characteristic  at  least  of  justice.  But 
this  harmony  is  only  to  be  effected  by  bringing  their 
representations  of  the  object  between  them,  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest,  to  sameness.  Here  is 
the  special  part  played  by  the  formal  element,  which 
enables  the  representations  to  be  measured  against 
each  other,  both  in  gross  and  in  detail,  and  proof  to 
be  given  of  error  in  one  or  both  of  them.  Justice 
has  its  own  pleasure,  injustice  its  own  pain;  and  of 
VOL.  1.  .  Q       . 
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these  the  one  is  the  pleasure  of  regularity  or  oon* 
formity  to  rule,  for  its  own  sake,  the  pleasure  of 
minimismg  effort|  of  resting  in  a  stable  equilibrium; 
the  other  is  the  pain  of  restlessness  in  unequal  mea* 
sures  and  balances.     This  pleasure  and  pain  is  the 
constraining  force  in  the  perception  of  justice,  the  mo* 
tive  which  makes  men  love  it,  and  the  charm  which 
makes  it  irresistible  when  appealed  to;  and  beycmd 
this  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  go;  though  it  may 
well  be  that  the  love  of  justice  has  received  addi- 
tional  strength  from  the  perception  of  the  manifold 
and  great  utilities  which  flow  from  its  observance. 
The  ultimate  or  simi^est  form  of  regularity  is  equality, 
when  the  eye  or  the  thought  passes  from  one  mo* 
ment  to  another  of  the  same  object,  quality,  or  feel- 
ing,  and  finds  no  difference  between  them  but  in 
number  or  time  of  being  aware  of  them.     The  im- 
mutability  of  justice,  which  makes  it  the  eternal  and 
immutable  parent  of  right  and  law,  of  equity  and 
order,  is  this  immutability  of  the  formal  element  in 
consciousness,  of  equation  in  time  and  space.    Jus- 
tice  is  ultimate  Law,  because  it  consists  in  those 
equations  which  are  ultimate  Form.     Hence  is  ex- 
plained why  we  always  feel  justified  in  demanding 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  justice;  which,,  as 
^tr.  !Mill  says  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  72-4,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  justice,  moraltty, 
and  duty,  from  expediency  or  worthiness;  it  is  be- 
cause we  can  be  certain  about  justice ;  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  just  and  right,  and  its  dictates  to  be 
duties,  something  ^^  which  mny  h^  ejcacted  from  a 
person,  as  one  exacts  a  debt;"  it  is  because  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  therefore  the  transgressor 
himself  must  admit  the  justice  of  his  punishment, 
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if  he  fiurly  weighs  the  fiu^ta,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  ]g 
eomparisoiv.  measurement,  and  proof|  founded  on  that  rM 
part  of  the  mental  constitution  in  which  all  men  are  ^ 
alike,  the  formal  element  of  consciousness.  And  not 
only  in  matters  of  justice  and  injustice^  but  also  in 
matters  lesthetical,  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  a  ^bi^ 
aimiUr  prominence  of  the  formal  element  For  it- is 
an  old  observation,  that  in  matters  of  beauty,  strictly 
80  called,  we  expert  and  demand  that  others  shall 
see  as  we  see,  whereas  in  pleasures  of  enjoyment  not 
of  admiration  we  admit  that  tastes  piust  differ.  The 
kinship  therefore  of  just  and  unjust,  right  and  wron;:^^ 
appears  to  be  with  those  feelings  and  emotions  which 
are  founded  on,  and  take  their  special  character  from, 
the  formal  element  in  consciousness. 

6,  This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question  What 
is  Justice:  the  equations  or  equalities  perceived  alike 
by  two  or  more  persons  in  an  object  of  common  in* 
terest  to  both  or  all  of  them.  In  examining  into 
the  justice  of  such  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  thought, 
or  a  material  possession,  an  act,  or  a  transaction^ 
which  is  the  common  object  of  the  representations 
of  the  two  persons,  the  effort  always  is  to  reduce 
the  equalities  discernible  in  it  to  their  simplest  and 
lowest  terms,  for  then  they  become  most  manifest; 
in  proportion  to  those  equalities  is  the  degree  of 
justice  in  the  action,  and  in  proportion  to  our  per- 
ception of  them  is  our  sense  or  perception  of  the 
justice.  In  whatever  emotions  the  act  may  consist, 
or  by  whatever  emotions  it  may  be  prompted,  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  it  to  the  rule 
of  equality.  For  instance,  when  revenge  was  thought 
good,  being  pleasureable  and  uncorrected  by  nqbler 
feelings,  the  love  of  equality  asserted  its  claim,  and 
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the  justice  of  revenge  was  ^^aa  eye  for  aa  eyOi  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.*'  When  a  common  purpose  was 
perceived  as  guiding  any  line  of  conduct  and  su« 
preme  as  its  end  or  riXo^,  for  instance,  the  common 
weal  in  a  state,  or  victory  in  an  army,  then  the  jus* 
tice  of  this  conduct  consisted  in  giving  *^the  tools 
to  him  that  could  handle  them,'*  or,  as  Homer  says 
of  the  armour, 

tHkm  pi9  lHX$t  i^wH,  x^f^  ^  X''^**  '^*'» 

And  thus  to  every  kind  of  e^iotion,  and  every  kind 
of  action,  and  also  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  of 
man  and  of  society,  there  was  its  own  justice;  but 
every  form  and  stage  of  justice  consisted  in  import* 
ing  regularity  and  equality  into  the  actions  in  which 
it  arose ;  this  was  its  common  characteristic  as  jus* 
tice.    ^Vheu  for  instance  in  a  state  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty have  become  sacred,  and  the  connnon  benefit 
of  its  security  perceived,  die  communist  doctrine  of 
^^  the  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them^'  cannot  be 
applied  in  its  severity,  but  must  be  applied  only  to 
modify  the  equal  and  antagonist  principle  of  private 
property;   upon  wliich  the  doctrine  arose,  of  each 
individual  being  bound  to  act  as  a  steward  of  his 
goods  for  tlie  general  advantage,  and  of  property 
having  duties  commensurate  Avith  rights,  burthens 
commensurate  with  enjoyments*.   But  in  this  form 
tifiahx  the  justice  consists  in  the  equality  of  the  pro* 
portion,  tlio  evidonco  of  tlie  justice  is  the  convincing 
beauty,  ri  aaXoV,  of  the  arrangement,  not  the  ad* 
vantages  which  may  be  proved  to  result  from  it 
In  rewarding  and  punishing  again,  when  the  good 
of  the  whole  society,  including  both  the  offender  and 
the  offended^  has  been  perceived  to  be  tbe  \mx^jm^ 
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of  pamshment  by  kw^  and  revenge  hM  thus  been  BoMi 
forbidden  in  the  interests  of  socie^  by  laW|  as  well  Ki»if 
as  by  the  morid  code  in  the  interests  of  mprali^i 
there  is  always,  governed  by  this  general  parpose, 
an  attempt  to  i^portion  the  kind  as  well  as  the  de* 
gree  of  penalty  to  the  kind  of  the  crime  as  well  as 
to  the  degree  of  i£s  mischief  to  society.  (Bcnthanii 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Ch.  xviu  and 
elsewhere.) 

§  82.  1.  But|  leaving  these  general  considerationsi        %9k 
it  ii  time  to  turn  to  the  analysis  of  the  feelings  of    '     ' 
justice  imd  right  as  they  appear  in  the  emotions, 
and  to  show  in  the  first  place  how  the  sense  or  emo- 
tion of  justice  arises  in  the  individual,  and  in  the 
second  how  it  is  corrected,  and  made  more  accurate 
and  more  truly  just,  by  examination  and  comparison 
with  the  opposite  views  of  others,  for  which  the  same 
object  or  repricsentativts  fnimework  is  the  common 
ground  of  argument.    It  will  be  best  perhaps  to  dia» 
tinguish  two  branches  of  Justice ;  the  first  where  acta 
and  transactions  are  considered  as  such,  that  is,  in 
movement  or  dynamically,  the  second  where  objects 
are  considered  statically,  as  things  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed or  shared,  whether  they  are  tangible  or  in- 
tangible; that  is  to  say,  the  justice  or  the  right 
inherent  in  certain  actions,  and  the  justice,  or  the 
right  to  the  ei^oymont  of  certain  property;  and  let 
us  begin  with  the  justice  of  iiotions«    And  here  it 
must  bo  remarked  that,  lor  metaphysical  analysis, 
the  perception  and  examination  of  justice  requires 
the  previous  perception  and  examination  of  injustice; 
because  justice  is  the  normal  condition,  the  regular 
sequence,  which  attracts  no  notice  until  it  has  been 
disturbed.    The  parallel  case  is  wonder;  but  wonder 
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U  the  parallel  not  of  justice  but  of  injustioei  the  ab» 
rapt  break  in  the  chain  of  the  familiari  as  injustice  is 
in  the  chain  of  the  regular;  when  wonder  is  equalised 
■    by  additional  knowledge,  and  the  gulf  between  the 
old  and  the  new  bridged,  then  arises  the  admiration 
which  is  the  parallel  of  justice;  in  other  words,  jus* 
tice  is  not  perceived  to  be  what  it  is,  for  it  is  a 
second  intention,  or  a  characteristic  of  other  objects, 
until  it  is  contrasted  with  its  opposite.    Let  us  begin 
with  an  instance  from  the  sympathetic  emotions,  an 
instance  of  goodwill  or  simple  alliance  between  two 
persons.     A  seller  contracts  to  sell  goods  for  a  cer- 
tain price ;  in  his  mind  there  is  now  a  framework 
or  image  consisting  of  his  buyer,  feeling  sitnilar  good- 
will to  him  evidenced  by  his  contract  to  buy  at  such 
a  price;  he  sends  the  goods,  and  then  finds  that  his 
buyer  refuses  to  send  the  money.     The  image  which 
he  had  in  his  mind  is  now  changed  into  one  the 
emotion  of  which  is  dome  form  of  dislike  or  hate; 
the  change  of  the  image /with  its  new  emotion  from 
the  old  shape  of  it  with  its  old  emotion,  this  incon- 
gruity between  them,  is  the  element  or  part  in  the 
total  image  which  is  the  corresponding  object  or 
framework  of  that  portion  of  the  emotion  which  is 
sense  of  wrong  or  injustice;  for  I  suppose  it  will  be 
granted  that  there  will  be  sense  of  wrong  in  the 
present  case.      The  shock  of  deceived  expectation 
(see  Bentham,  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code,  Part  i. 
Chapters  viii.  and  xvii.)  in  finding  the  view  of  his 
buyer  in  collision  with  his  own,  in  a  matter  where 
he  has  accurate  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  the  fiicts, 
and  knows  besides  that  his  buyer  has  the  same  know- 
ledge with  himself, — this  is  what  makes  him  feel  the 
action  to  be  unjust  as  well  as  detrimental^  which 
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adds  injury  to  the  hMrm  inflicted  on  hioL    Let  oi 
teke  another  instances  a  parent  treats  his  child  with 
aflbctionate  care  and  love;  his  love  to  his  child  is 
the  emotion  pervading  an  image  of  the  child  grow* 
ing  up  and  comprehending  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion; the  child  fidsifies  this  image  and  turns  out 
loveless  and  worthless ;  the  sting  of  the  parent's 
grief  will  be  in  the  unmerited  wrong,  the  injustice, 
of  this  conducty.and  the  injustice  will  consist  in  the 
contrast  of  his  old  and  new  em<3tion  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  image;  for  in  matters  of  affection  it 
is  thanklessness,  ingratitude,  that  is  the  injustice, 
and  not  any  resulting  desertion  or  neglect     Take 
lastly  an  antipathetic  emotion,  anger;  we  have  au 
image  of  a  harm  purposiely  done  to  us  Ly  another^ 
anger  rises  in  us  and  pervades  the  whole  image  as 
we  think  of  it;  suppose,  however,  that  we  tiiink  over 
the  matter  more  accurately,  and  discover  that  it  was 
not  done  with  the  will,  but  against  the  will,  of  the 
person  we  thought  guilty  of  it;    our  framework 
changes,  our  anger  changes  its  object  or  ceases,  and 
we  recognise  that  our  anger  has  been  unjust. 

2.  These  cases  may  suffice  to  show  in  what  fea> 
ture  of  the  phenomenon  it  is  that  the  injustice  resideS| 
or  what  feature  of  it  is  the  framework  of  the  emotion 
of  injustice.  But  the  question  now  occurs,  who  or 
what  is  to  blame  for  this  re^mlsion  of  feeling,  who 
or  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
is  the  unjust  person.  In  the  two  first  instances,  it 
was  the  Subject  who  suffered  the  injustice ;  in  the 
last  it  was  the  Subject  who  committed  it  by  being 
angry*  This  question  can  only  arise  in  metaphysic, 
not  in  practice,  because  here  we  treat  of  both  sides 
or  persons  as  parts  of  the  represented  world  of  the 
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gj^i-      Subject ;  and  in  this  case  the  decision  resta  on  the 
f  Air  IT,     distinction  between  the  order  of  cognition  and  the 
order  of  existence.    When  the  changes  which  pre- 
cede and  cause  the  change  of  image  and  emotion, 
which  is  injustice,  belong  solely  to  the  order  of  cog- 
nition, as  when  further  reflection  or  additional  know- 
ledge of  a  former  statQ  of  fact  changes  the  image 
and  its  emotion,  making  us  for  instance  ^ve  up  our 
anger,  then  tlie  injustice,  lying  with  the  cause  of 
change,  lies  vrith  the  person  who  has  further  reflect 
tion  or  knowledge ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  this  cause 
of  change  lies  in  the  sequence  of  facts  as  well  as  in 
the  Subject's  knowledge  of  them,  in  the  history  of 
the  image  itself  then  the  injustice  lies  with  the  per- 
son  who  is  represented  by  that  image,  is  jn  the  two 
former  instances.     The  discrimination  of  the  person 
to  blame  for  the  injustice  is  part  of  the  general  dis- 
crimination which  the  Subject  institutes  between  hb 
own  and  other  minds.     Hence  there  is  no  justice  or 
injustice  arising  in  emotions  of  shame  or  of  pride, 
because  there  is  no  difference  between  the  order  of 
cognition  and  the  order  of  existence;  whatever  exists 
is  kno^vn  when,  it  exists,  and  its  being  known  is  its 
existence.     For  the  same  reason  there  is  no  justice 
or  injustice  in  emotions  of  comparison  of  being;  be- 
cause what  the  person  whom  we  emulate  is  it  is 
the  Subject^s  own  representation  that  determines,  and 
no  room  is  left  for  further  discovery.of  fact,  or  for 
changes  of  fact  not  at  first  discovered.     The  emo- 
tions however  of  comparison  of  having  are  the  field 
of  justice  and  injustice  in  possession  or  property  of 
every  kind,  that  is,  for  the  second  of  the  two  branches 
of  justice  above  distinguished. 

3*  It  will  more  clearly  appear  that  the  above  is 
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the  true  acooimt  of  injustioe  in  actbiiai  when  we      ^ 
eoottdw  the  answer  which  is  always  made  to  the     tm 
aoeusation  of  injustioe  of  this  kind.     It  is  alwajrs       i 
in  substance  this:  ^  You  might  have  known  I  should    la^m 
do  so  and  so,''  or  ^*  You  could  not  have  expected  me 
to  do  so  and  so  ;^  thus  shifting  the  bkme  of  the 
change  from  the  order  of  existence  to  the  order  of 
cognition.    And  in  cases  like  that  of  unjust  anger, 
our  self-justification  is  always  endeavoured  in  this 
way :  ^^  How  could  I  know  he  did  not  will  the  in- 
jury?"    "How  was  I  to  know  that?"  and  so  on. 
The  Subject  means  to  say,  though  the  injury  has  not 
been  inflicted  by  the  person  I  was  angry  with,  yet 
I  am  not  unjust,  for  my  knowledge  was  caused  by 
impersonal  conditions,  which  may  be  hard  but  cannot 
be  linjust,  being  iinpersouaL     And  this  referring  the 
change  to  impersonid  causes  is  a  mode  of  escape  com- 
mon to  the  self-justifying  Subject,  in  foro  conscien- 
tiao,  and  to  the  pleading  defendant  in  a  court  of  law. 
Again,  when  two  persons  discuss  a  grievance,  either 
between  themselves  or  by  reference  to  a  third  person, 
the  objective  framework  of  the  emotion  of  injustice, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  are  common  ground  to  both ; 
the  defendant,  or  person  accused  of  injustice,  en« 
deavours  to  show  either  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
injury  was  an  impersonal  one,  or  not  belonging  to 
his  person,  or  else  that  the  accuser  had  no  grounds 
to  expect  him  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did  act,  for 
that,  if  he  dealt  with  him  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
could  not  complain  of  what  he  foresaw.    This  reason- 
ing applies  to  all  cases  where  both  the  persons  are. 
free  to  hove  diealings  or  noU    But  where  one  of  them 
is  compelled  to  deal  with  a  person  whom  he  knows 
.  to  be  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  suffers  an.  in- 
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Cte.  it      i^^  which  he  expected,  he  hu  no  sense  of  injutticei 
^j^MTir.     because  he  has  no  sense  of  being  deceivecL    The  act, 
immi^mi     ^'  ^  ^'^^  IS  ouc  which  is  ckssificd  as  unjust,  .and  the 
^rnSoZ!^    man  is  worthless,  but  the  ihipression  of  injustice  on 
the  sufferer  is.  not  produced,  except  in  reflection  upon 
the  act  and  reference  of  it  to  its  class.    For  the  pro« 
gress  of  experience  classifies  actions  under  certain 
heads,  such  as  just  and  unjust  actions;  men  alno  in 
the  mu\o  way,  as  just  and  ui\juHt  num  ;  but  all  this 
chissification  is,  fdr  our  pi*esent  pur]iose,  sot  on  one 
side,  that  is,  no  knowledge  drawn  from  it  is  to  be 
intehnixed  with  our  examination  into  the  origin  of 
those  conceptions  which  precede  the  classification  it- 
self.   Now,  in  the  case  supposed,  when  a  man  suffers 
an  injury  which  he  expected,  from  a  person  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  wwthless,  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  of  its  agent^  a  know- 
ledge drawn  from,  and  expressed  in  terms  of,  this 
later  classification,  is  not  a  part  of  his  state  of  mind 
due  solely  to  the  action  and  agent  themselves.  ^  And, 
this  being  premised,  it  will  be  found  I  thhik  as  stated, 
that  where  he  is  not  deceived,  that  is,  surprised  by  a 
person's  conduct  turning  out  contrary  to  his  former 
image  or  expectation,  there  he  has  no  sense  of  in- 
justice, but  only  of  a  necessary  im|)ersonal  calamity. 
4.  The  essential  foundation  of  injustice,  then,  is 
falsified  expectation.     But  now  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pectation is  falsified  for  the  better,  that  we  expect 
to  be  paid  pence  and  are  paid  pounds,  or  that  we 
treat  a  person  coldly,  supposing  him  hostile,  and  find 
.him  friendly,  or  that  a  child  who  has  been  neglected 
by  his  parents  yet  loves  and  honours  them  in  return. 
Here,  it  is  true,  exi>ectation  is  deceived ;  there  is  in- 
equality, incongruity,  revulsion  of  feeling ;  but  it  is 
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not  injustice  because  the  plessureable  quality  of  the 
new  imsge  and  emotion  has  imposed  names  on  them 
of  its  own,  obliterated  the  fieict  of  incongruity,  and 
withdrawn  them  from  the  category  of  eviL  Free 
gift,  free  grace,  bounty,  magnanimity,  return  of  good 
for  evil,  undeserved  fatour,  such  are  the  names  of 
the  incongruity  that  replaces  an  old  imago  by  a  • 
better  than  was  expected.  The  shook  of  falsified 
oxiH)otut!ou  no  longer  sets  the  two  ik^rmMis  ut  viiri- 
ance  but  unites  them,  there  is  no  bnltuice  to  be 
struck^  no  measurement  to  be  made;  the  surprised 
person  accepts  the  other's  view  of  the  matter  at  once; 
and  thus  this  kind  of  falsified  expectation,  so  far  from 
being  injustice,  is  a  more  abundant  justice,  for  the 
contrast  between  the  two  persons'  views  of  the  same 
matter  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  revealed,  and  by  the 
same  circumstance  which  revealed  it  This  class 
of  cases  therefore  furnishes  no  argument  against  the 
view  of  justice  and  injustice  here  taken ;  but  the 
definition  of  injustice  must  in  consequence  of  it  be 
restricted  to  embrace  only  cases  of  expectation  de* 
ceived  for  the  worse^  or  injuries  that  are  unlooked 
for.  It  is  no.  doubt  this  character  which  has  led  so 
many  writers  to  lay  harm  at  the  basis  of  injustice, 
and  benefit  at  the  basis  of  justice;  upon  which  as 
the  genus  they  then  seek  to  import  the  differentia 
which  makes  harm  unjust,  and  benefit  just  The 
reverse  in  my  opinion  is  the  true  method;  contrast 
between  two  persons*  views  of  the  same  matter,  whe* 
ther  disclosed  by  words  or  by  action,  the  shock  of 
deceived  expectation,  is  the  generic  notion,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  feelings  involved  supply  the  differ-  . 
entia.  Upon  this  basis,  as  the  first  disturbance  of 
equality  or  harmony,  is  built  the  gradual  return  to 
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Book  l  equality,  by  the  equations  discovered  in  the  object- 
Fastiy.  matter  of  controversy;  and  the  possibility  of  exact 
Jul  ineasurement  of  this  object-matter  is  the  possibility 
i^iMtkwki  of  justice;  the  restoration  of  agreement  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter  in  dispute,  making  one  view  com- 
mon to  both  persons,  is  the  condition  of  restoration 
of  the  harmony  between  the  persons.  In  fact,  there 
are  in  justice  two  equations,  one  between  the  per- 
sons, and  one  between  the  different  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject-matter between  them ;  the  ru[)ture  of  the  first 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  rupture  of  the  second, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  second  is  therefore  the  only 
way  to  the  restoration  of  the  first.  This,  however, 
is  only  possible  by  measurement  and  reasoning,  the 
exactitude  of  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
formal  element  in  the  representations  which  are  the 
object -matter  of  controversy.  And  this  seems  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  peculiar  perception  or  sense  of  right,  of  jus- 
tice, or  of  law,  with  its  peculiar  validity^  which  is  so 
distinct  on  the  one  hand  from  what  is  simply^  plea* 
sureable,  beneficial,  or  good,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  what  is  imposed  or  enforced  by  mere  superior 
power. 

§  S3.  I.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  great 
branch  of  justice,  the  right  of  possession  or  property. 
It  is  common  to  deduce  this  from  the  right  which 
every  man  has  to  the  fruit  or  product  of  his  own 
labour  or  skill,  and  this  again  from  the  right  to 
exert  his  faculties  and  (towers,  and  this  again  from 
the  fact  of  his  mere  existence  and  of  the  existence 
of  his  fiiculties  and  powers,  expressed  in  the  axiom, 
so  called,  that  whatever  exists  has  a  right  to  exist. 
But  the  question  is,  how  comes  the  notion  of  right 
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to  .be  added  to  thai  of  existence?    Is  it  not  dear     bom 
that  tliis  dedaction  of  right  to  exist  from  existence     T^mi 
itself  is  a  later  growth,  a  reflection  upon  the  fact  of       %u. 
existence,  and  a  reference  of  the  two  categories,  right    i^iaae 
and  existence,  to  each  other,  when  each  has  been     ^JS^m 
formed  and  is  ready  to  hand?    The  purpose  of  meta- 
physical analysis,  however,  is  to  show  the  origin,  the 
first  nature,  of  the  notion  of  right,  not  to  take  it  up 
ready  formed,  as  if  implied  in  the  notion  of  existence. 
The  very  assertion,  that  existence  is  a  right,  shows 
that  the  two  terms  have  a  meaning  of  their  own 
before  they  are  connected  in  a  proposition.     Before 
you  can  predicate  food  of  bread,  you  must  have  a 
meaning  in  the  term  food  as  well  as  in  the  term 
bread.    And  this  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  terms         * 
are  not  in«all  possible  respects  coextensive,  or  where 
the  proposition  b  not  what  is  called  an  identical  one. 
%.  The  first  origin  of  the  notion  of  just  and  right, 
in  this  as  in  the  previous  case,  comes  from  the  shock 
of  deceived  expectation  in  suffering  the  unjust  and 
the  wrong.     A  hunter  kills  or  traps  game,  a  hew  set- 
tler encloses  and.  digs  a  field,  in  tlie  expectation  of 
enjo}*ing  them ;  another  person  steps  in  and  takes 
away  his  game  or  tramples  down  his  com;  the  abrupt 
breiJw  between  his  expectation  and  the  actual  result, 
caused  by  a  person,  is  his  emotion  of  injustice  and  . 
wrong,  not  because  he  refers  the  act  to  the  violation 
of  a  supposed  law  of  right  or  just,  which  would 
imply  that  he  had  either  an  ^4nnate  idea''  or  a 
previously  formed  notion  of  right  or  justice,  but 
because  he  distinguishes  the  circumstance  of  shock 
to  expectation  from  the  quality,  the  hurtfulness  to 
him,  of  the  act    The  incongruity  between  expecta* 
tion  and  fulfilment  is,  then,  at  first  the  sole  content    . 
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of  the  emotion  or  perception  of  injustice ;  and,  on  tlia 
converse,  the  congrui^  between  them  is  the  sola 
content  of  justice.  From  this  beginning  the  whole 
body  of  doctrine  as  to  what  is  just  and  unjust,  what 
a  man  has  a  right  to  and  what  he  has  no'  right  to, 
is  gradually  developed  by  way  of  controversy  be- 
tween persons  who  entertain  opix)site  exi>cctation8 
about  the  same  objects  of  possession.  For  instance, 
suppose  the  person  who  trampled  the  com  to  say, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  settler,  ^  You  have  enclosed 
a  piece  of  ground  which  I  had  before  marked  out  for 
myself;  did  you  not  see  my  brand  on  the  trees? 
You  have  thwarted  my  expectations,  rather  than  I 
yours.'  The  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  the  com- 
mon ground  of  both  claimants,  are  then  examined, 
and  the  true  state  of  these  facts  decides  the  claim; 
the  defeated  party*  being  forced  to  admit  that  the 
change  has  not  been  in  the  facts  but  in  his  know- 
ledge  of  thcni,  and  that  the  clnini  or  expectation  of 
his  o|>|)oneiit  is  and  was  grounded  in  the  facts  of  tlio 
case  as*  they  ai*e  and  were.  In  this  way  principles 
and  rules  generally  aj^licable  are  agreed  ut)on,  and 
tribunals  or  arbitrators  appointed  to  enforce  and 
apply  them  in  disputed  cases. 

3.  The  same  analysis  applies  to  all  cases  6fpos* 
session,  or  desire  of  possession,  ambition,  or  vanity, 
to  everything  in  short  which  is  an  object  of  emotions 
of  comparison  of  having.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  here  the  possessions  lie  in  the  opinion  of  third 
partioH,  or  of  the  puMici  or  of  posterity,  and  that 
these  confer  the  i)0S8C8sipn  instead  of  its  being  ac« 
quired  by  the  sole  energy  of  the  person  feeling  the 
emotion.  Suppose  public  admiration  is  the  possession 
desired;  one  man  is  conscious  to  himself  of  qualities 
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whidi  he  both  admires  himself  and  expeda  to  fiiid    *bmki. 
admired  by  others,  but  he  finds  on  the  contrary  that     Fan  it. 
some  other  person^  who  does  not  appear  to  hhn  ad-        F«l 
mirable,  or  not  so  in  this  respect,  b  more  admired    uf^^m 
by  others  than  he  is  himself;  the  injustice  of  the      vSptnj. 
public  who  cannot  discern  true  merit  will  be  his  com* 
plaint.    Wh6n  the  estimate  of  the  public  is  brought 
up  to  a*  level  with  his  own,  or  his  own  brought  down, 
by  self-examination  and  comparison  of  others,  to  the 
level  of  theirs,  the  result  is  justice  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  admiration.    The  same  holds  also  with  the 
distribution  of  public  rewards,  offices,  and  honours; 
and  each  cose  acquires  in  cour ^  oj  time  its  own 
standard  or  riKoc,  as  the  admitted  test  of  the  justice 
of  apportionment;  as,  for  example,  the  test  of  fitness 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  in  the  appoint* 
ment  to  offices,  instead  of  the  test  of  past  services 
alone,  .the  proper  reward  of  which  is  honour  and 
affluence. 

§  34.  I.  There  is  one  kind  of  justice  distinguished  ^ly^^ 
by  the  object«mattor  to  which  it  relates,  which  re« 
quires  special  treatment;  I  mean  Veracity.  Taking 
the  useful  division  of  the  world  into  things,  thoughts, 
and  expressions,  veracity  has  to  do  with  the  last 
only.;  but  the  three  are*  inseparable,  since  expressions 
are  expressions  of  thoughts,  and  thoughts  images  of 
things.  Veracity  is  the  agreement  between  the  expres* 
sion  for  others  and  the  thought,  which  it  expresses, 
for  oneself;  and  intentional  veracity  is  the  endeavour 
to  express  a  thought  in  such  a  way  as  to  proiluce  the 
some  impression  on  the  hearer  as  >ve  receive  fl*om 
the  thought  ourselves.  There  ore  endless  distinc* 
tions  and  ramifications  which  proc^  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  ai]y  usting  two  persons*  minds  by  on  expression 
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Uttered  on  one  Bide  and  lieard  on  the  other,  and  of 
knowing  when  they  are  to  abutted)  which  however 
do  not  concern  the  present  purpose*  That  ilrhich 
gives  to  Veracity  its  peculiar  immediate  validity,  that 
which  makes  it  felt  to  be  in  itself  right,  as  distinct 
from  beneficial,  is  the  same  circumstance  which  con* 
stitutes  justice  just  and  right,  the  perceived  congruity 
between  the  two  moments,  thought  and  expresMon, 
which  are  contained  in  every  voluntary  utterance. 
When  any  person  makes  a  conscious  voluntary  state- 
ment, he  is  conscious  both  of  the  thought  before  he 
speaks  and  of  the  renewal  of  this  thought  in  speaking, 
or  associated  with  his  words.  If  these  t^vo  images  are 
the  same,  agree  in  every  point,  being  only  different 
in  point  of  number  or  in  point  of  time,  the  statement 
is  veracious,  at  least  intentionally,  and  the  charm  oJT 
it,  to  the  speaker,  immediate  and  intense ;  not  de- 
pendent on  any  judgment  of  others,  nor  on  the  per- 
ception of  benefits  resulting  from  it^  nor  on  the  other 
hand  from  an  *^  innate  idea"  that  statements  ought 
to  be  true. 

a.  Veracity  accordingly  is  a  special  kind  of  Truth,, 
and  properly  distinguished  by  this  title  from  truth 
proper,  which  is  the  accordance  of  thought  with  fact, 
still  to  keep  to  the  former  threefold  distinction.  On 
the  philosophical  distinction  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive aspects  of  the.  world,  ifre  are  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  another  criterion ;  and  then  the  distinction 
between  veracity  and  truth,  of  conception  is  drawn 
in  this  way,  that  veracity  is  always  immediately  and 
solely  dependent  on  volition  at  the  moment,  for  you 
can  always  speak  what  you  think  to  be  the  fact,  say 
you  doubt  if  you  doubt,  or  that  you  do  not  know  if 
you  do  not  know;  while  truth  of  conception  depends 
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on  niBiiy  other  droumstanceti  external  to  the  will|      ^ 
tad  ia  only  teated  and  arrived  at  by  repeated  ex*     v^ 
amination.    Volition  is  the  criterion  distbetlve  of    ^ 
the  truth  of  veracity  from  the  trath  of  conception* 
In  statements  that  are  not  truci  the  discrepancy  be* 
tween  the  images  in  the  former  kind  of  truth  is  pro* 
duced  or  p^ermittod  by  volitioni  while  in.  the  latter 
kind  it  is  the  compulsory  discrepiuicy  of  ignorance. 

3.  Although  the  generic  characteristic  of  vcraci^ 
b  the  same  as  that  of  justice,  yet  there  are  very  im- 
portant differences  between  them,  besides  those  of 
entire  dependence  on  volition,  and  the  object-matter 
being  confined  to  expression  and  thought,  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  veracity  differs  also  from 
truth.    In  one  sense  indeed  this  confinement  to  ex* 
pression  and  thought  is  no  restriction  at  all^  since 
these  are  aspects  of  the  entire  world,  and  thus  vera* 
city  is  universal  in  its  domain*    The  most  import* 
ant  difference  between  veracity  and  justice  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  test  of  the  congruity  and 
incongruity  of  the  two  images  is,  in  veracity,  con* 
tained  in  the  Subject  alone,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  justice,  applied  by  controversy  between  two  per- 
sons.    The  Subject  alone  can  intuitively  and  imme- 
diately know  whether  he  b  veracious  or  not ;  others 
can  only  infer  hb  veracity  or  unveracity.    Again, 
the  two  images  are  not  divided  as  present  and  future, 
expectation  and  fulfilment,  but  are  both  present,  and 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  therefore  immedi- 
ately certain.     Hence  there  b  no  discovery  or  de- 
velopment of  veracity,  no  making  .it  out  in  its  true 
form  from  its  first  and  apparent  form,  in  its  agreed 
upon  form  from  the  opposed  conceptions  of  adver- 
saries ;  but. veracity  is  either  attained  or  not  attained 
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at  once,  and  once  for  all.  Hence-  veracitjr  or  tin- 
veracity  may  arise  in  emotions  which  are  dependent 
only  on  changes  in  the  order  of  cognition^  as  well  as 
in  those  which  depend  also  on  changes  in  that  of 
existence  ;  that  is,  in  emotions  of  the  comparison  of 
being  and  in  those  of  shame  and  pride.  Everjrthing 
without  exception  can  be  imaged  in  thought,  and 
expressed  in  words,  signs,  or  gestures. 

4.  One  circumstance  connected  with  veracity  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  It  has  been  shown  to  have 
immediate,  self-evident  v(didity ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  this  that  it  may  not  be  in  conflict  with 
other  acts  which  are  themselves  equally  valid,  or  the 
validity  of  which,  though  derivative  and  hot  inune* 
diate,  is  yet  more  intense  and  weighty.  It  may 
hapi>en  that  veracity  is  in  conflict  with  other  forms 
of  justice,  or  it  may  be  with  conduct  commanded  by 
the  necessities  of  benevolence  or  love.  That  we  are 
not  bound  to  utter  what  is  true  merely  because  we 
know  it,  seems  to  be  shown  not  only  by  the  absence, 
of  any  such  notion  from  the  cases  where  the  con- 
gruity  of  truth  is  most  self-evident,  but  also  by  the 
emotion  of  shame,  which,  as  already  pointed  out, 
prompts  us  to  conceal,  pass  over  in  silence,  and  even 
forget  many  kinds  of  facts  and  circumstances.  But 
it  has  often  been  doubted,  whether,  if  we  .Speak  at 
dl,  or  express  fact  at  all  by  look,  gesture,  or  even 
silence,  we  are  not  in  that  case  bounds  by  the  imme- 
diate validity  or  right  of  veracity,  to  speak  precisely 
what  we  know  and  all  we  know.  Yet  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  no  avail  in  many  cases.  Who, 
to  take  an  often  remarked  instance,  does  not  hold 
Desdemona's  lie, 

''Nobody;  I  mytel^" 
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to  be  an  act  of  the  purest  and  most  hiesnic  lirtae? 

The  law  of  yeracity  therefinre  is  in  scnne  eases  sob*        

ordbate  to  the  law  of  love.  Again,  there  is  a  wide  ^J|^ 
difference  between  different  instances  of  departure 
from  veracity.  Dissimulati<m  is  as  much  a  departure 
from  veracity  as  simulati<m;  yet  it  is  not  alwajrs 
equally  culpable.  In  Walter  Savage  Landor's  Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,  CC.  is  this  passage :  ^  He  plainly 
told  Pericles  tliat  he  could  learn  little  from  him  ex- 
cept dissimulation..  ^Even  that,  replied  Pericles^  is 
useful  and  necessaiy :  it  proceeds  from  self-command. 
SimulatioUi  on  the  contrary,  is  falsehood,  and  easily 
acquired  by  the  meiinest  intellect' ''  In  naming  self- 
command  Landor  seems  to  have  put  his  finger  upon 
the  circumstance  which  is  most  commonly,  as  well 
as  I  think  most  truly,  felt  to  distinguish  culpable 
fit>m  non-culpable  departures  from  veracity.  Un- 
veracity  is  the  vice  of  the  weak,  veracity  the  virtue 
of  the  strong ;  not  strong  rektively  to  others  but 
in  self-command  over  themselves.  And  unveracity 
can  only  be  a  virtue  when  it  is  Commanded  by,  or 
involved  in,  some  otherwise  virtuous  emotion,  and 
enforced  in  opposition  to  inclination. 

§  35.  I.  Equity  is  rightly  described  in  the  Eude-  |«^ 
mian  Ethics  iv.  8.  as  irayo^/BUi  nofUfMci  isxeuw.  And  ^uS^ 
Aristotle  gives  several  characteristics  of  it  in  the 
Rhetoric  L  13.  from  which  it  appears  that  he  in- 
cluded what  we  call  Mercy  in  equity.  The  two, 
however,  are  capable  of  a  more  accurate  distinction. 
Equity  may  be  distinguished  with  him  as  the  regard 
for  the  spirit  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  again  for 
the  intention  of  die  person  not  for  the  act  alone,  and 
again  for  his  general  conduct  and  character  and  not 
for  the  particular  act  under  consideration  only.    All 
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^Mt  ^iii^  makes  equity  a  more  atrict  justice  than  can  be 
^^^ly*  contained  in  any  law  op  set  of  laws ;  equi^  added  to 
law  and  correcting  it  will  exhaust  justice  and  reach 
'  its  full  limits ;  but  in  this  way  equity  is  not  opposed 
to  juHticOf  but  is  justice  itsolf  opfmsod  to  law.  Law, 
which  is  founilod  on  and  aims  at  otrootuating  justicoi 
will  always  have  equity  beyond  it,  as  its  ideal|  and 
will  be  constantly  incorporating  with  itself  principles 
and  maxims  which  before  belonged  only  to  equity ; 
as  we  see  has  been  the  case  with  our  English  law, 
where  there  is  a  system  of  equity  as  strict  and  de- 
fined in  its  minutise  as  the  original  or  Common  law 
itself  where  in  fact  what  once  was  equity  is  now  law, 
md  has  a  further  equity  beyond  it  yet  to  reach. 

2.  But  Mercy  goes  beyond  not  law  only  but 
equity  also ;  it  is  not  however  on  this  account  more 
just  than  justice,  but  it  is  justice  of  the  highest  kind. 
When  Aristotle  adds  the  characteristics  of  remenv 
bering  past  benefits  rather  than  injuries  against'  the 
opponent,  and  of  bebg  willing  to  endure  injustice 
at  his  hands,  he  speaks  of  what  belongs  to  mercy 
rather  than  to  equity.  But  how  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained;, what  is  mercy;  and  how  can  it  be  said  to. 
be  justice  of  the  highest  kind?  It  has  been  sho>vn 
that  there  is  a  justice  in  three  kinds  of  emotion,  in 
those  of  sympathy,  antipathy,  and  of  the  comparison 
of  havingi  Now  equity  does  not  travel  beyond  the 
kind  of  emotion  to  which/the  action  originally  be- 
longs ;  for  instance,  if  the  parties  are  allies,  as  buyer 
and  seller,  or  if  they  are  enemies,  or  if  they  are 
friends.  Each  relation  has  its  own  justice,  aAd  the 
corresponding  equity  consists  in  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  relationship  into  account,  and  ex- 
hausting or  completing  the  justice  arbing  out  of 
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that  rdationthip.  But  mercy  consists  in  the  injured  Bm 
partjr,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  the  otJier,  carrying  up  Pa« 
the  kind  of  equity  or  of  justice  into  the  next  higher  %t 
kind,  and  treating  the  enemy  as  if  he  were  an  ally^  Mm 
the  ally  as  if  ho  were  a  friend.  The  highest  and 
greatest  mercy  is  the  justice  of  Love ;  and  mercy 
does  not  cease  to  be  justice,  nor  is  it  opposed  to  jus* 
tice  simply,  but  to  the  justice  of  a  lower  relationship. 
It  follows  that  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  enforce 
or  command  mercy ;  but  mercy  is  commanded  and 
enforced  solely  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  law,  the 
law  of  conscience.  The  enforcement  of  supposed 
acts  of  mercy  or  of  love  would  be  to  destroy  the 
very  chaiiacter  which  gives  them  their  validity.  If 
a  superior  tribunal  could  enforce  them,  a  superior 
tribunal  could  destroy  them.  Their  supreme  valid- 
ity consists  in  their  being  themselves  supreme,  a  free 
gift  not  enforced.  The .  condemnation  Which  we 
pass  on  those  who  are  not  merciful  consists  in  this, 
that  their  hearts  are  not  open  to  the  charm  of  love 
under  circumstances  which  are  most  powerful  to  call 
forth  that  feeling.  Hence  the  guilt  of  the  servant 
in  the  parable  :  "  0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave 
thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me :  Should- 
est  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fel- 
low-servant, even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?'  And  the 
servant  b  not  punished  for  refusing  to  show  mercy, 
but  is  dealt  with  in  that  relationship  of  justice  in 
which  he  himself  had  chosen  to  stand. 

§  36.  Justice  is  combined  with  love  in  the  man-        n 
ner  which  has  been  shown;  but  from  its  combination    ^^ 
with  anger  there  arises  an  emotion  of  a  special  kind, 
Indignation,  the  AfAurtg  of  Aristotle,  Rhet.  ii.  9.    In- 
dignation is  the  justice  of  anger,  and  arises  when 
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we  see  or  experience  injiuticey  or  injury  that  is  not 
merited ;  and  again^  in  emotions  of  the  comparison 
of  havings  when  we  see  any  one  enjoying  honour  or 
goodfortune  which  is  not  deserved  by  him,  or  not 
suitable  to  his  real  nature  or  qualities,  and  also  on 
the  other  hand  when  we  see  any  one  deprived,  or  are 
deprived  ourselves,  of  the  honour  or  fortune  which 
we  think  is  our  just  due.  Aristotle  distinguishes 
Afiftffig  from  ^^oyoc,  and  Plato  had  already  declared  of 
of  God,  in.  the  Timieus,  xxix.  E,  — aya6i(  ?y,  uyatS  M 
oifittg  Tigi  oifiipog  otdfTorf  iYyiynrai  ^^vog^  but  among 
the  Greeks  Nf/^^^i;  was  the  constant  attendant  on  the 
Gods.  This  side  of  justice,  its  combination  with 
anger,  was  most  constantly  in  their  minds  as  a  divine 
attribute.  With  Christianity,  however,  became  more 
prevalent  the  representation  of  God  by  the  other  mode 
of  combination  of  justice,  namely  with  love,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  mercy.  The  two  attributes  need 
not  be  conceived  as  equally  essential  to  the  nature  of 
God,  but  indignation  will  last  so  long  as  injustice, 
mercy  so  long  as  love.  If  all  injustice  were  abolished, 
so  also  would  be  indignation;  and  then,  in  an  ideal 
state,  we  may  conceive  that  only  the  highest  kind  of 
justice,  that  of  love,  will  remain. 

§  37.  I.  No  part  of  ethical  enquiry  has  received 
more  attention,  in  modern  times,  than  Conscience  or 
the  Moral  Sense;  it  has  been  the  pivot  upon  which 
everything  turned,  at  once  the  starting  point  and  the 
goal  of  investigation.  It  has  seemed  that,  if  this 
were  known  and  analysed,'  the  whole  theory  of  the 
matter  would  be  clear.  It  has  been  to  modern  ethic 
what  the  conception  of  End,  ri X^,  the  completion  or 
goal  of  which  was  H&ppiness,  fu^fboy/(x,  the  Summum 
Bonum,  was  to  ancient  ethic.   The  difference  betvt^^^ 
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the  two  central  ooDcepdonB  compriaed  aevend  points;  bm 
Itt^  the  new  conception  involved  a  change  frmn  an  Pab 
objective  to  a  subjective  point  of  view,  from  habits,  i 
1^  characters,  and  circumstances  gratifying  them,  sa 
to  emotions  and  thbughts,  thus  making  the  agent 
himself  the  inappealable  tribunal  of  action^  2nd,  it 
involved  a  conception  of  Duty  or  obligation  compel- 
ling or  binding,  instead  of  a  Happiness  attracting, 
the  willj  3rd,  it  placed  the  criterion  of  goodness  at  . 
the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  action,  making 
the  judgment  intuitive  instead  of  tentative;  and  4th, 
it  rested  on  an  analysis  which  took  account  of  newly 
discovered  facts  of  consciousness,  facts  at  any  rate 
not  attended  to  before  as  of  so  much  importance,  and 
so  figuratively  speaking  deeper,  as  if  evolved  from  a 
greater  depth.  The  last  {K)int  contained  the  cause  of 
the  passing  from  the  one  view  to  the  other.  Certain 
emotions  had  received  a  new  intensity  for  some  minds, 
and  in  their  lower  degrees  of  intensity  had  become 
sensible  to  a  greater  number  of  minds ;  the  terms 
expressing  them  had  become  current,  and  questions 
connected  with  them  had  become  more  widely  inte- 
resting. These  emotions  belonged  to  the  domain  of 
religion;  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen 
world  of  religious  otjects  hod  become  more  clear  and 
more  complicated,  coordinately  and  simultaneously 
with  the  intensifying  the  corresponding  emotions. 
Hence  an  entire  Theology  arose,  the  nature  and  func« 
tions  of  the  actors  in  which  were  conceived  by  ana- 
logy with,  and  described  in  terms  dra>vn  from,  the 
temporal  sovereignty  and  its  ministers,  in  their  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions.  The  emotions  of 
remorse  and  of  self-approval,  n\'hen  supposed  to  be 
ratified  by  an  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  judge,  of 
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whose  verdict  these  emotions  themselves  were  but 
the  echo  in  the  hmnan  hearty  became  of  an  interest 
£ur  greater  than  any  state  of  happiness,  not  depending 
on  these,  that  could  be  pictured,  however  reasonable 
or  complete.  That  might  be  dispensed  with;  these 
were  inevitable,  and  inevitable  the  misery  or  the 
blessedness  which  they  involved.  It  seemed  trifling 
to  be  occupied  with  the  interests  of  a  life  even  of 
virtue  and  of  intellectual  pleasures,  and  with  ques- 
tions as  to  what  constituted  or  would  secure  them, 
when  eternity  %vith  its  infinities  of  bliss  orof  ngony, 
and  of  physical  as  the  consciiuence  of  mental  suffer- 
ing or  delight,  had  commingled  with  time,  and  taken 
up  the  brief  period  of  mortal  life  into  its  bosom,  as 
a  pool  upon  the  shore  is  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
a  measureless  ocean. 

2.  Such  is  a  very  brief  history  of  the  course  of 
thought  which  effected  the  change  from  the  old  con- 
ception to  the  new,  abstractmg,  as  it  ^nll  be  seen, 
from  the  various  events,  classes  of  men,  and  schools 
of  thought,  which  Svcre  the  organs  or  mstruments  of 
the  change;  the  reconciliation  of  which  conceptions, 
and  their  incorporation  into  a  single  system,  is  one 
of  the  chief  problems  of  ethic  at  tlie  present  time. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  analysis  of  the 
Moral  Sense.  The  means  and  materials  are  at  hand 
in  the  analysis  which  has  been  conducted  up  to  the 
present  point.  Justice  is  the  emotion  which  depends 
upon  the  congruity  of  two  moments  or  objects  in 
comparison,  as  compared;  it  arises,  then,  firom  the 
formal  element  in  consciousness;  but  all  possible  mo- 
ments or  objects  of  comparison  have  also  qualities  for 
feeling,  a  material  element  which  in  all  its  kinds  has 
pleasure  or  pain  of  ei\joyment     The  emotions  bo- 
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longing  to  the  fiyor  great  groape  eyemined  prerkNiafy  ^ 
to  jnstioe  are  named  from  and  consist  of  this  material  ^^ 
element;  but  every  one  of  these  emotions  b  concretei  ^j 
einpirical,  or  complete ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  quali-  ^ 
ties  with  pleasure  or  pain  of  enjojrmenti  and  of  con« 
gruitics  or  incongruities  which  are  Blways  pleasures 
or  pains  of  admiration,  and  mostly  of  that  marked  ' 
kind  which  is  the  pleasure  of  justice,  the  pain  of  in« 
justice.  Now  it  h  of  such  concrete  entotions  that 
the  moral  sense  is  the  perception ;  a  perception  of 
comparisoni  or  a  judgment,  which  perceives  its  object 
to  bo  either  morally  right  or  morally  wrong ;  if  it 
perceives  it  to  be  indifferent,  the  reason  b  that  to 
that  extent  it  lacks  perception,  is  blunt  or  bUnd,  in 
comparison  with  the  minuteness,  subtilty,  or  compli- 
cation,  of  the  character  of  the  object  perceived.  No 
object  whatever  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  the  moral 
sense,  for  every  object  stands  in  some  discovered  or 
discoverable  relation  to  reflective  emotion,  and  every 
reflective  emotion  is  a  concrete  object,  containing 
emotion  of  matter  and  emotion  of  form,  of  matter  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  first  groups,  and 
of  form  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  justice,  or  is  capable 
of  equation  and  measurement  such  as  give  justice  its 
validity.  But  it  is  in  justice  alone  that  the  formal 
element  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  bo  at  once  per* 
ceived  as  having  a  vdidity  of  its  own,  or  as  being  the 
ground  of  a  rule  of  right 

3.  Justice  is  the  perception  of  congruities  and 
incongruities  in  objects,  the  moral  sense  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  moral  character  of  those  objects  as 
wholes,  the  perception  of  justice  in  the  concrete.  It 
has  no  special  kind  of  object  which  it  perceives,  but 
all  objects  alike.    Like  the  |)erception  of  justice  it  is 
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immediately  valid,  and  there  k  no  appeal  flrom  its 
perception.  Much  needleaa  conftisioii  has  arisen  from 
the  &ct  that  it  perceives  all  objects  alikci  and  per- 
ceives them  at  one  time  as  right,  at  another  as  wrong, 
the  judgment  varying  with  every  change  of  circum* 
stance,  knowledge,  feeling,  or  stage  of  developmenti 
so  that  what  a  man  at  one  time  condenms,  at  another 
time  he  approves,  and  what  one  generation  or  one 
nation  finds  the  highest  virtue  another  judges  as  the 
lowest  depravity.  The  appeal  is  not  from  the  moral 
sense  to  another  sense  or  another  rule,  but  from  the 
moral  sense  to  itself;  the  moral  sense  alone  reverses 
or  confirms  its  own  decisions.  The  confusion  is  be- 
tween  the  nature  of  the  moral  sense  and  its  history, 
between  its  general  character  as  a  moral  sense  and  the 
particular  characters  which  it  assumes  from  time  to 
tiVne,  all  agreeing  in  the  some  general  characteristic 
The  validity  of  its  judgment  from  time  to  time  is 
supreme;  what  it  says  now  is  the  criterion  x)f  good- 
ness and  the  law  of  conduct  for  the  Subject  who  per- 
ceives and  acts.  This  validity  is  not  impaired  by  its 
progrcssiveness ;  at  all  stngca  of  development,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  other  content  of  the  object  or 
act  perceived  as  right  or  as  wrong,  the  validity  of  the 
perception  is  the  same,  being  immediate.  All  content 
is  indifix^rent  to  it ;  if  the  content  were  particular, 
the  validity  %vould  be  transient  with  the  content 

4.  Now  in  what  does  this  validity  consist,  or 
whence  is  it  derived?  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
perception  of  justice.  Whatever  whole  or  concrete 
object  is  perceived  to  contain  a  just,  equal,  or  con- 
gruous, arrangement  of  moments  or  of  parts,  that 
object  is  perceived  as  morally  right,  and  its  opposite 
as  morally  wrong.     Validity  is  derived  solely  from 
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tkMi  nt  tli6  righti  or  mortl  goodneity  in  ulj  dlijecti     & 
1h%  anottonal  aspect  of  whi^  finmiework  is  tLe  inonl       %{ 
•ensei  is  a  judgment  passed  upon  the  total  object  in    ^ 
viitae  of  the  congnii^  which  it  contains  or  includes. 
The  moral  sense  thus  takes  into  account  the  two 
elements  formal  and  material;  its  ol^ects  consist  of 
both;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  emotion 
of  justice  wbich  is  indifferent  to  the  material  dementi 
the  emotioui  in  which  the  congruity  is  displajred. 
This  gives  tiie  difference  of  character  between  jus- 
tice and  the  moral  sensci  although  the  validity  of  the 
latter  is  derived  solely  from,  or  is  a  repetition  of,  the 
former.    There  is  a  perception  of  quality  of  cuiotioui 
and  quality  of  pleasure  and  pain  of  enjoyment,  in  the 
doubly  reflective  emotion  of  the. moral  sense;  it  is 
not  merely  a  judgment  of  right  and  wrongi  but  a 
qualitative  emotion  as  well.    It  is  a  love  of  right,  an 
emotional  feeling  towards  it,  or  rather  towards  the 
objects  which  contain  it,  when  they  are  pleosureable 
in  their  own  quality.  The  material  emotional  element 
in  objects  perceived  as  morally  good  is  some  kind  of 
pleasure  of  enjoyment,  in  objects  perceived  as  mo- 
rally bod  some  kind  of  pain  of  the  same  class.    The 
additional  emotional  element  in  the  moral  sense,  over 
and  above  that  contained  in  justice,  is  due  to  this 
pleasure  and  this  pain  of  its  objects.     Pleasures 
which  are  just  are  the  objects  Of  the  emotion  of 
moral  goodness,  excluding  pleasures  which  are  un- 
just; and  pains  which  are  unjust  are  objects  of  the 
emotion  of  moral  badness,  excluding  pains  which  are 
just    .  The  pleasure  of  moral  goodness  is  double, 
consisting  of  a  pleasure  of  enjo}*ment  and  a  pleasure 
of  admiration.     The  justice  of  emotions  is  in  this 
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Book  l  respect  the  negiative  oonditioii,  the  condition  tine  qua 
Fakt  it.  non,  of  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  being  felt  towards 
any  object  or  arising  in  any  framework.  This  double 
character  of  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  has  enabled 
writers  to  be  misled  either  into  attributing  its  validi^ 
to  the  qualitative  element,  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment, 
or  into  cutting  down  its  nature  to  its  formal  charac- 
ter alone.  Both  characters  are  proper  to  it,  in  in- 
separable union.  It  is  the  whole  man,  the  focus  to 
which  all  his  feelings  converge,  and  in  which  they 
are  fused ;  every  feeling  and  every  object  in  the 
whole  empirical  ego  stands  in  some  relation  to  it, 
and  undergoes  its  judgment  as  means  or  as  end,  as 
intermediate  means  or  ultimate  end.  It  is  the  union 
of  emotion  arising  from  form  and  emotion  arising 
from  matter. 

5.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  little  uixm  the  operation  of 
this  emotion  of  moral  sense.  Its  form  is  justice  or 
injustice,  its  matter  the  other  emotions.  But  in  ope- 
ration, as  set  in  motion  by  desire  or  by  the  passion 
of  morality,  as  the  will  to  be  mbre  and  more  good 
and  right,  it  must  follow  some  certain  course  of  de- 
velopment and  progress.  All  pleasureable  emotions 
will  be  desired;  its  aim  will  be  to  include  all  that 
are  pleasureable,  and  to  exclude  all  that  are  painfuL 
Its  accompanying  condition,  under  which  alone  they 
am  be  so  included  or  excluded,  is  justice,  the  har- 
mony or  congruity  of  the  Subject's  mind  with  the 
minds  of  other  persons,  together  with  the  applica* 
tions  and  deductions  from  this  principle,  as  will  ap- 
pear farther  on.  The  formal  element  in  conscious- 
nes^  which  was  shown  in  ^\T\me  and  Space"  to  be 
the  ground  of  all  logical  pursuit  of  truth,  ot  truth 
of  reasoning,  is  here  also,  as  the  source  of  justice. 
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thegioimd  of  all  practical  pursuit  of  trutiii  or  of  all  ^ 
volitioiiY  all  actiim,  for  the  attainment  of  good  moral  ^^ 
purpoaefli  and,  as  induded  in  them,  of  all  purposes  ^j 
whaterer  that  are  good:  All  pleasures  will  be  can-  ^ 
didates  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  morality; 
those  only  will  be  admitted  which  are  in  accordance 
with  justice.  How  profound  and  true  then  appears 
the  insight  of  Plato,  who  laid  the  comer  stone  of 
his  Republic,  and  of  the  inner  Republic  of  each  in- 
dividual, in  the  conception  of  justice.  If  the  moral 
sense  in  each  of  its  particular  acts  or  perceptions  is 
the  moment  which  admits  each  thought  and  each 
feeling  into  citizenship  in  the  True  Ego  of  morality, 
the  complete  assemblage  and  cooperation  of  those 
that  are  admitted  and  abide  is  the  realisation  of  per* 
feet  Justice;  if  the  moral  sense  in  each  particular  act 
is  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  bare  conception  of 
a  rikog^  or  end  of  action,  the  completed  harmony  of 
these  acts  in  their  entirety  must  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  completion  of  the  tiX^,  that  is  to  say,  of  f^Koi- 
/iMMo,  the  Summum  Bonum,  Happiness. 

6.  Xow  the  moral  sense  when  it  looks  forward 
in  time,  to  the  next  moment  or  act,  judging  what 
act,  thought,  or  feeling,  shall  be  admitted  through 
itself  into  the  True  Ego,  looks  to  a  tiX^,  or  end, 
near  or  remote;  the  looking  forward  in  time  is  look- 
ing to  an  end.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  mode,  and  its  statidord  or  ultimate  end  is 
.  happiness,  in  the  future.  But  when  it  looks  back- 
ward in  tinie,  and  judges  its  past  acts,  thoughts,  or 
feelings,  then  two  modes  of  the  moral  sense  arise, 
which  have  been  brought  into  prominence  chiefly 
in  modem  times;  the  two  modes  ore  those  of  self- 
approval  .and  self-condemnation,  which  are  appro- 
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gMX  priatdy  named  from  their  emotional  element  Good 
Farht.  ConBcience  Imd  Remorse.  There  is  no  appeal,  the 
i  a^  judgment  passed  upon  self  by  the  moral  sense  is 
finaL  The  acts,  thoughts,  or  feelings,  so  judged,  are 
what  they  are  felt  to  be,  morally  good. or  morally 
bad.  If  the  former,  they  must  be  persevered  in  and 
enforced;  if  the  latter,  they  must  bo  repented  of  and 
forsaken,  The  whole  man  is  judged  of  by  whether 
he  does  or  does  not  so  persevere  and  so  repent;  and, 
if  he  does  ao,  then  acts  of  perseverance  and  repent- 
ance,  being  continuations  of  his  life  forwards  in  time, 
take  place  and  entrance,  through  the  gate  of  the. 
moral  sense,  among  the  acts,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
which  together  constitute  the  completed  End  of 
Happiness.  The  present  act  of  perseverance  or  re- 
pentance looks  both  ways,  backwards  and  forwards; 
and  at  every  present  moment  the  moral  sense  is  the 
Janus  of  a  new  life. 

M^^^^  §  88.  I.  The  analysis  here  given  of  the  moral 

sense  applies  to  it  at  every  stage  of  its  development, 
both  in  the  individual  and  m  the  race.  But  at  every 
stage  it  will  have  a  different  content,  will  combine 
with  different  emoticms,  commanding,  forbidding,  and 
otherwise  arranging  them.  Let  us  take  a  brief  view 
of  this  its  historical  course,  and  of  the  method  which 
it  has  pursued  up  to  that  stage  of  development  which 
is  the  one  reached  at  the  present  day  in  modern 
Europe.  In  the  first  place  comes  the  question,  How 
does  the  moral  sense  command  or  forbid  an  emotion 
or  an  action?  The  moral  sense  in  that  branch  of  it 
which  approves,  that  is,  the  emotion  of  moral  right, 
commands  any  action  or  feeling  ^nth  which  it  com- 
bines  either  inseparably  and  inevitably,  which  is 
Kant*s  Categorical  Imperative,  or.  separably,  that  is. 
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under  oonditum  of  certain  circomitances  only;  fir 
instance,  it  it  always  right  to  love  your  enrauesi     pah 
but  it  is  only  sometimes  right  to  feel  anger,  which    ^7j 
is  then  indignationi  land  sometimes  also  to  kill,  but 
not  under  the  title  of  enemies.    It  is  only  emotions 
and  passions  that  can  be  inseparably  aiid  inevitably 
commanded;  all  external,  or  muscular,  actions,  and 
aU  sensations,  can  only  be  conditionally  commanded. 
The  moral  sense  forbids  emotions  and  feelings  in  the 
same  way,  by  refusing  to  combine  with  them  on  any 
terms,  or  on  some  terms  only.     There  arises  thus 
a  hierarchy  of  feelings,  sensations,  emotions,  passions, 
and  actions,  according  to  their  degrees  of  insepa- 
rability from  the  moral  sense,  or  emotion  of  moral 
right     These  relations  of  feelings  and  actions  to  the 
moral  sense  have  varied  from  time  to  time  in  histor}% 
and  consequently  their  relations  to  each  other  have 
varied,  for  the  moral  sense  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre 
round  which  they  arrange  themselves.     The  increase 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  frameworks  of  feel- 
ing  has  been  the  great  cause  of  these  changes;  just 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances  in  any  case 
in  justice  alters  the  conceptions  which  a  person  enter- 
tains of  his  rights  regarding  it.     To  take  a  humble 
'  instance,  the  acquired  knowledge  of  an  unwholesome 
quality  in  a  fiivourite  dish  alters  the  relation  in  which 
the  pleasure  of  eating  it  stands  to  the  moral  sense ; 
before  it  was  a  permissible,  but  now  a  forbidden  plea- 
sure.    To  carry  these  principles  at  once  to  their 
ultimate  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  a  perfect  state 
of  the  hierarchy  of  things  commanded,  permitted, 
and  forbidden,  by  the  moral  sense  supposes  .a  per- 
fect state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  them ;   the 
moral  sense  can  only  command  with  perfect  or  ulti- 
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mate  truthi  when  the  frameworks  of  all  emotionsi 
and  the  emotions  themselves  m  their  reciprocal  re* 
lations,  are  known  with  perfect  truth;  otherwise  its 
jm  dictates  would  be  overturned  by  an  increase  in  know* 
ledge.  Increasing  or  developing  knowledge  is  there- 
fore a  condition  or  an  element  of  developing  morality, 
and  ideally  perfect  knowledge  of  ideally  perfect  mor* 
ality. 

2.  All  command  is  emotionali  that  is,  belongs  to 

the  emotional  element,  not  to  its  framework;  com* 

mand  when  adopted  is  volition;  but  all  commands 

are  not  equally  valid;  those  only  are  immediately 

valid  which  have  a  framework  which  is  just     The 

emotion  of  justice  is  the  felt  validity  of  the  moral 

.  law.     Hence  every  emotion  may  be  said  to  command 

its  own  framework ;  but  with  respect  to  odicr  frame- 

works  and  their  emotions,  it  coumiands,  or  combuics 

with,  the  emotional  element  in   those  frameworks, 

commanding  this  immediately^  and  their  fraiheworks 

mediately  through  them.     The  source  of  all  morally 

valid  command  is  the  emotion  and  its  framework  of 

justice ;  the  command  consists  in  the  combination  of 

this  emotion  with  others,  which  can  only  be  when 

,  their  frameworks  are  just.     All  such  concrete  cases 

of  commanded  emotions  are  parts  of  the  moral  sense, 

which  in  virtue  of  the  command  or  combination  is 

not  only  a  sense  but  a  law. 

3.  There  iii'e  thus.t\\*o  factors  in  moral  develop- 
mcnt,— knowledge,  which  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
objects  or  images  which  are  the  frameworks  of  feel* 
ings,  and  emotion,  which  commands  this  arrange* 
ment  in  a  certain  hierarchy.  The  two  factors  are 
inseparable,  as  has  been  seen;  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply a  confusion  of  proi>erties  belonging  to  each. 
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Knowledge  is  eommanded  by  emotioii,  as  a  means 
to  troth  in  emotion  as  well  as  to  truth  in  knowledge;  rSa 
but  the  greater  part  of  new  knowledge  comes  en«  ^i 
tirely  unsought^  not  even  always  as  a  consequence 
of  associations  set  on  foot  for  other  purposes,  but  by 
means  of  invohmtary  experience.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  is,  however,  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
seeking  is  commanded  or  not,  the  growth  of  what 
was  unforeseen.  We  can  command  that  knowledge 
shall  be  sought,  but  not  what  that  knowledge  shall 
be.  Nothing  can  be  commanded  that  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated ;  otherwise  the  thing  done  is  not  the  thing 
commanded.  Now  all  knowledge  in  acquisition  is 
new;  it  is  distinctive  of  knowledge  to  be  unforeseen; 
we  cannot  anticipate  or  guide  future  knowledge,  but 
must  be  guided  by  it  when  it  arises.  It  guides  by 
changing  the  frameworks  of  feelings,  and  their  re* 
lations  to  other  feelings;  a  new  framework  contains 
a  new  feeling.  The  other  factor,  eihotion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely,  anticipatory  when  it  com* 
mands.  It  is  founded  on  present  knowledge,  already 
kno^vn  frameworks,  and  commands  their  increase  or 
diminution,  enforcement  or  destruction,  with  a  view 
fo  the  increase  or  diminution  of  already  known  emo- 
tions. When  emotion  so  looks  forward  and  com* 
mands,  and  in  so  doing  fixes  its  attention  on  the 
Airthest  possible  pointy  it  is  forming  ideas  or  ideals; 
rofloctivc  emotion  roflcctivo,  and  the  moral  sense 
moral  ideas  or  ideals.  And  all  the^e  ideas  and  ideals 
are  emotions  with  a  merely  provisional  framework; 
a  framework  not  provisional  would  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  emotion.  £motion 
.  becomes  ideal  by  an  increase  in  its  intensity,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  whole  man  or  moral  sense  can  only 
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become  8o  by  on  increase  in  their,  justice,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  one  with  the  other,  and  of  each  with  all. 
4.  Yet  even  in  knowlcdj^e  there  is  a  part  or  an 
element  which  is  fixed  beforehand,  just  as  the  emo- 
tions are  which  are  commanded  as  ideals.  Other* 
wise  it  could  not  be  commanded  at  all;  Ife  must 
know  that  it  is  knowledge  which  we  seek.  This 
fixed  element  is*  the  logical  or  formal  element  in 
knowledge;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  element  that 
we  command  the  seeking  of  neAV  knowledge,  or  know* 
ledge  which  is  yet  future.  We  know  that  when  it 
api^cars  it  will  be  logical.  This  logical  clement  fur* 
nishes  the  provisional  framework  for  the  ideal  emo* 
tions  commanded  by  the  moral  sense.  The  content 
of  that  framework  is  as  yet  only  the  ideal  emotion. 

.  5.  So  much  by  way  of  prologue,  or  answer  to 
the  preliminary  question, .  How  emotion  commands. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  development  or  his* 
tory  of  the  moral  sense,  and  its  lieges,  tlie  senses 
and  other  emotions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  man  at  the  prci^nt  day  in  Europe  has  entirely 
lost  any  of  the  feelings  and  frameworks  which  he 
originally  had,  Or  that  he  has  gained  any  of  which 
originally  he  had  no  trace.  The  brief  period  of  his- 
tory oi>cn  to  our  observation  or  enquiry  does  not 
show  any  such  gain  or  loss.  All  the  changes  are 
apparently  changes  of  modification  and  of  relation; 
but  these  are  very  important  We  must  suppose 
that  the  moral  sense  wos  originally  very  undeveloix^d, 
both  as  being  faint  in  intensity  and  restricted  in 
sphere.  .  There  seem  to  lie  two  chief  ways  in  which 
moral  progress  is  effected,  and  both  of  them  are  de* 
rived  from  the  formal  principle  of  order,  and  produce 
a  hierarchy  among  the  feelings.     The  first  is  that 
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which  depends  upon  the  feelings  as  pleasures  or  pains 
of  ei\{oyment|  and  upon  the  distinction  of  finer  and  Faot 
grosser  qualit|r  in  themu  It  harmonises  the  whole  it 
series  so  that  one  pleasure  shall  not  interfere  with  ^^^ 
another,  but  be  enjoyed  in  its  proper  place  and  de- 
greCi  and  in  cases  of  coniBict  that  the  finer  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  grosser.  This  may  be  called  the 
mode  or  law  of  Expediency.  Under  it  the  senses 
are  made  subordinate  to  the  direct  emotions^  and 
the  direct  emotions  to  the  reflective.  It  is  not  only 
an  enforcement  of  the  perception  of  quantity  in  plea- 
sures of  enjoyment,  but  also  of  quality.  It  does  not 
permit  the  entire  destruction  of  any  pleasure,  whe* 
ther  of  sense  or  emotion,  but  aims  at  regulating  it 
so  completely  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  but 
promote  the  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  rest 
The  mere  intensity  of  a  feeling  is  not  considered  as 
decisive  in  this  arrangement;  for  instance,  hunger 
and  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  are  often 
equally  intense,  as.  measured  by  result  in  action;  but 
the  quality  of  the  latter  feeling  is  perceived  to  be 
far  higher  or  more  refined  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  moral  sense  combines  with  the  latter  and  not 
with  the  former  in  cases  where  they  conflict;  and, 
if  the  intensity  of  the  former  proves  great  enough 
to  determine  the  action,*  its  victory  will  be  over  the 
moral  sense  as  well  as  over  the  other  feeling.  Com- 
pare the  terrible  impression  produced  by  Dante's  pic* 
ture  of  Ugolino. 

6.  The  motive  power  of  all  this  harmonising  and 
subordination  of  feelings  one  to  another  in  expe- 
diency is  the  immediate  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the 
harmony  itself,  and  on  its  results  in  securing  a  greater 
and  a  higher  kind  of  enjoyment;  and  this  prudence 
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includes  in  its  purWew  pleasures  ahd  patns  which  we 
experience  at  the  hands  of  other  persons,  or  as  the 
result  of  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  actions,  as  well 
as  those  which  arise  from  our.  own  self-government 
and  immanent  acts.  Expediency  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  feeling,  and  is  as  extensive  as  the  moral 
sense  itself,  of  one  half  of  which,  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  is  in  fact  the  expression.  All  pleasures  and 
pains  of  enjoyment  belong  to  expediency.  Its  Results 
at  the  present  day  will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be 
the  entire  subordination  of  the  senses  to  the  direct 
emotions,  knd  of  the  direct  to  the  reflective ;  and 
also,  by  most  moralists,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of 
the  other  reflective  emotions  to  those  of  Love  in  its 
purest  shapes,  and  to  the  Justice  which  belongs  to 
it  Uix>n  this  point  however  it  cannot  he  sufficient 
to  assume  an  agreement;  time  and  history  in  the 
future  will  decide  it ;  but  until  that  is  the  case,  no 
judgment  of  expediency  can  be.  final,  because  all  such 
judgments  are  decisions  as  to  the  quality  of  ei^oy* 
ments,  and  there  is  no  universally  admitted*  criterion 
of  judgment,  in  case  one  person  prefers  one  quality 
of  enjoyment  to  another ;  it  ia  a  question  of  what 
may  porhiips  bo  called  moral  taste,  and  we  can  get 
no  farther  than  to  Aristotle's  umpire— ^c,'  «ya^ 
ifhm.  Ambition,  or  that  form  of  it  which  b  the 
love  of  fame  *^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,**  or 
honour  in  personal  character  and  action,  or  perhaps 
even  pride  in  its  most  refined  shapes,  may  with  dif* 
ferent  persons  dispute  the  palm, 

y.  But  the  case  is  very  difi^erent  when  we  look 
to  the  second  method  of  harmonising  and  subordi* 
nating  feelings,  which  is  founded  upon  the  emotion 
of  justice,  the  second  half  of  the  moral  sense.    Side 
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bj  Mb  with  tha  qualities  of  feeling,  opon  trhich  dit  ^ 
lAeuttfet  and  pains  of  enjoyment  depend,  .there  exitta  Tm 
the  perception  of  their  justice  or  mjustice;  and  this  % 
attaches  to  every  feeling  in  its  character  of  means  to  m^ 
an  end,  or  of  its  suitability  or  unsuitabilit|r  to  pro* 
mote  reflective  emotions  which  are  themselves  just 
or  unjust  For  instance,  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  appetites  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  more  refined  pleasures,  but  is  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  our  being  just  to  other  persons,  by 
urging  us  to  withhold  what  is  their  due,  or  take  what 
is  in  their  possession.  But  justice,  besides  this,  sets 
up  a  standaM  which  all  must  admit  to  be  a  valid 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  the  relative  value  of 
reflective  emotions.  Pride,  for  instance,  as  defined 
above,  is  condemned  entirely  by  the  perception  of 
justice,  for  it  consists  in  ignoring  other  persons  and 
their  rights,  and  in  acting  as  if  they  had  no  relation 
to  us.  It  is  besides  an  uneasy  emotion,  being  out  of 
harmony  with  facts  and  an  ^voluntary  forgetting 
of  them.  There  is  in  short  no  emotion  but  that  of 
Love,  in  its  best  and  noblest  shapes,  in  which  justice  * 
is  secure  from  violation.  Love  alone  ^^  is  the  ful* 
filling  of  the  law.**  And  the  other  emotions  which 
are  in  themseh^es  plensureable  are  all  more  or  less 
uneasy,  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  justice  which 
they  contain,  and  (torn  their  offering  no  guarantee  . 
for  its  continuance.  The  emotions  of  the  comparison 
of  having  are  rather  hindrances  to  justice  than  other- 
wise,  though  in  many  respects  beneficial  to  it,  as 
vanity  which  defers  to  public  opinion,  for  instance. 
But  they  require  to  be  kept  in  subordination.  Emu* 
lation  b  admissible  only  so  far  Im  h  is  consistent  with 
love  and  honour.     Honour  itself  is  uneasy  and  is 
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dosdy  akm  to  pride.  The  goodwill  of  alliei  has 
oftai  its  foundation  in  self-interest,  and,  where  other* 
wise,  is  yet  a  feeble  sentimenti  without  guarantee  for 
justice  in  difficult  circumstances.  Anger  can  only 
be  admitted  in  the  form  of  indignatioui  which  is  its 
justice,  and  is  but  a  partial  and  temporary  emotion, 
depending  ui)on  the  exbtencc  of  injustice.  LovCi 
then,  in  the  sense  of  the  Charity  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment|  is  the  only  emotion  in  which  justice  can  be 
completely  and  permanently  realised.  It  is  capable 
of  all  degrees  of  intensity ;  and  to  produce  it  in  high 
intensity,  and  to  make  it  generally  felt  by  all  men 
and  towards  all  men,  is  the  command  of  justice.  To 
this  end  justice  commands  that  aU  the  other  emotions 
and  sensations  shall  be  made  subordinate;  it  is  the 
constitutional  sovereign  of  the  hierarchy  of  emotions, 
the  constitution  being  the  moral  sense,  of  which  jus- 
tice is  the  informing  principle.  While  therefore  con- 
science or  the  moral  sense  must  be  defined  generally, 
that  is,  m  any  of  the  stages  of  its  history,  as  the 
perception-  of  justice  in  the  concrete,  without  distin- 
guishing any  kinds  or  modes  of  justice,  or  any  kinds 
of  objects  or  acts  in  which  justice  may  appear,  it 
may  also  be  defined,  in  the  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment we  can  at  present  perceive,  as  the  perception, 
in  the  concrete,  of  justice  in  its  highest  shape,  that 
is,  the  justice  of  love,  or,  in  other  words,  analysed 
into  the  two  elements  of  love  and  justice. 
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Tahji  or  BmjDornrB  KiiofBovi. 

LAfiibgftMitlMlfiller. 
1.  Hm  qrmpttlielao  group: 

Goodwill    AffeetioB.    Erm.    Lof«^    Friendddpw 
Oiittliide.    Piijr.    IU(ioiciiig  in  good; 

1  Hie  tniipathetio  group: 

IllwilL    Hate.    Anger.    Bitteneie.    Bereagi^ 
B^iotng  in  erik    llalioe.     . 

&  BMiioiie  belonging  to  both  gronpe: 

Piaeionof  beneTolenee^ofeffeelion;  Hfghqiifii;  Befo; 
Courage^  BashnoBs,  AndaeUy. 

4  Emolioneof  tbeeomiNuieonof  Haring: 

Ashamedheae.    Admiiaiion  of  eztenaU 
Vanity.    Contempt 
PiMeiona:  Envj.    Jealouay. 

5.  Emotiona  of  tbe  compariaon  of  Being: 

Humility.    Admiiation  of  eseentiala.  . 
Self-complacency.    Scorn. 
*  PiMaiona:  Emulation.    Honour. 

6.  Emotiona  of  Beflection  on  Self  alone: 

Sbame.    Self-respect    Pride. 


B.  Aiiabg  fiom  the  Form. 

1.  Juatke  and  Ii^juatice :  Veracity.    Eqd^.    Ibttj. 
tion. 

C.  Ariaing  fiom  flatter  and  Form  togethei; 

1.  Tbe  Emotion  of  Moral  Senae: 

Good  Conacience ;  Bemorae. 
.  Modea:  Expediency;  Duty  or  Mond  Bq^ 
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Paw  ▼•  Tbm  BspuKmn  avd  liuoiirATifi  EMonon. 

Hie  spirit  and  the  power, 
Whieh  wedding  Netnie  to  at  girei  in  dower 
A  new  Earth  and  new  HeaTem 


El^  $  89,  I.  No  sooner  have  we  fonned  empirical  and  re* 
_J^'  mote  objects  in  consciousness  than  we  ask  ourselves 
1^  what  they  mean^  what  the  whole  scene  of  existence, 
Rm^  as  it  unfolds  itself  before  us,  means.  It  has  been 
shown  in  *^  Time  and  Space/'  how,  out  of  the  formal 
element  occupied  bj  each  set  of  qualities,  we  imagine 
a  substance,  an  essence,  or  a  force,  underlying,  evolv- 
ing,  producing,  and  then  supporting  these  qualidesi 
and  exerting  itself,  expressing  its  own  nature,  in  the 
actions,  movements,  or  effects  of  these  upon  other 
sets  of  qualities,  and  ui)on  the  substances,  essences, 
or  forces  similarly  imn^ned  as  underlying  them.  It 
is  of  siicli  objects,  consisting  of  substance  and  attri* 
butc,  that  we  thou  procood  to  ask  ourselves  tlic  mcai^ 
ing  or  significnnce.  The  pur|X)se  of  our  question  is 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  substance,  essence,  or 
force,  underlying  the  qualities ;  to  discover  it  apart 
irom  the  qualities  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  that  is, 
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to  diseover  idiAt  it  woald  be  if  it  existed  alonoi  free      bm 
to  produce  other  qualities,  as  we  imagine  it  did  exist      Fai 
before  it  produced  the  actual  qualities  out  of  its  na^        r 
ture.    We  wish  to  dive  and  penetrate,  as  it  were,    Mm 
into  the  nature,  the  hidden  nature,  of  the  Ding-an-    ii«B 
sich,  the  Transcendental  Object,  substance,  essence, 
or  force.     This  is  the  scope  of  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  things,  as  it  is  at  first  conceived    (See 
Jouflroj,  Cours  d'Esth^tique,  Lefon  xviii.). 

a.  Now  this  penetration  into  the  nature  of  things, 
though  mistaken  as  to  its  object  being  of  a  tran- 
scendental nature,  a  Ding-an-stch,  is  nevertheless  a 
real  efibrt  to  reach  some  further  knowledge.     Its 
preconceived  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  it 
investigates  is  not  essential  to  its  existence  as  an 
effort  to  penetrate  farther  than  before ;  and  we  can 
now  see  what  it  really'  is,  and  what  it  reiillj  does 
while  imagining  that  it  investigates  the  Ding-an-sich« 
It  is,  while  penetrating  into  the  nature  of  things,  at 
the  same  time  also  a.  penetration  into  the  nature  of 
our  own  consciousness;  and  for  this- reason,  that  we 
can  examine  only  what  is  known^  or  so  £ur  as  it  is 
a  mode  of  consciousness.     The  process  backward  or 
downward,  behind  or  below  the  surface  of  phenomena 
objectively,  is  also  a  process  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  backward  or  downward,  behind  or  below  the 
surface  of  phenomena  subjectively;  jiist  as  the  appa* 
rent  movement  of  an  object  into  the  depth  of  apiiarent 
s|Nice  behind  a  mirror,  as  we  look  into  it,  is,  corre* 
aiH>nds  to,  or  is  tlie  reflccfion  of,  the  real  movement 
of  the  object  itself  into  the  depth  of  real  space  a^vay 
from  the  front  of  the  mirroring  surface.    Each  corre* 
sponding  movement  is  real,  each  of  the  corresponding 
objects  is  precisely  the  same,  equally  real  and  true ; 
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one  it  the  opposite  aspect  of  the  other,  subjective 
end  objective  aspects  of  the  same  thing.     The  ob- 
jective aspect^  however,  is  the  imagined  counterpart 
of  the  subjective ;  the  subjective  is  the  immediately 
certain  counterpart  of  the  objective,  the  cause  of 
knowing,  it.     The  subjective  is  known^  the  objective 
is  known  to  exist    The  only  difference  or  advantage 
which  the  objective  has  over  the  subjective  is  its  bare 
existence,  and  this  is  an  imagination  in  the  subjective 
aspect;  its  nature  in  all  its  parts  or  qualities  is  en-, 
tirely  exhausted  by  the  subjective  aspect.     We  go 
into  the  depths  of  our  mind  by  developing,  combining, 
and  analysing  representations ;  and  the  new  modes 
of  consciousness,  which  arise  for  us  there,  we  attri- 
bute to  the  objects  which  we  are  examining,  with 
the  imagined  substances,  essences,  or  powers,  under* 
lying  them.     The'  new  class  of  conscious  phenomena 
which  arisen  in  re[>resentatibn  is  that  of  the  emotions. 
The  meaning  of  things  therefore  consists  in  our  emo- 
tions when  we  dwell  upon  them. 

3.  But  what  is  this  ^^  bare  existence*'  in  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  objective  asjKH^t  over  the  sub- 
jective con^iHtH  ?  For  wo  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
unreality,  merely  because  it  is  "imagined'*  by  the 
subjective  aspect  Existence  is  a  second  intention, 
a  predication  about  the  phenomena  of  the  subjective 
aspect  The  objective  aspect  is  those  phenomena 
plus  the  reflection,  the  particular  subjective  reflec- 
tion, that  they  are  phenomena.  In  this  way  the 
bare  existence,  which  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
was  said  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  ob- 
jective aspect,  loses  that  prerogative  as  its  peculiar 
property,  by  having  its  subjective  aspect  found.  The 
transcendentalism  of  the  objeets  imagined  as  tran* 
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seendentiil  is  in  this  way  destroyed^  ibr  its  subjeedTe      wm 
counterpart  is  discovered    It  makes  little  difference     tm 
whether  we  call|  with  Hegel,  thb  thoroughly  equated        % 
pair  of  relatives,  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects 
<^  phenomena,  taken  together,  by  the  name  of  The 
Absolute,  or  not.     The  Absolute  seems  to  me  a 
name  expressing  the  imagination  of  the  ^bare  exist* 
ence''  belonging  to  both  alike  and  both  together. 
That  WQ  do  always  imagine  them  as  ^^  existing^  is 
certain;  and  that  this  existence  is  imagined  is  but 
one  mode  of  the  complete  relativenessi  or  equated- 
ness,  of  the  two  aspects.     A  great  deal  however  de* 
pehds  upon  the  way  in  which  the  equation  between 
subject  aiid  object  is  worked  out;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  needless  to  say,  the  way  here  taken  is 
essentially  different  from  HegePs.     The  emotions, 
and  aiuong  them  the  reflective  emotions  ending  with 
the  moral  sense,  have  hitherto  been  our  means  of 
penetrating  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  objective 
world.      The  framework  of  these  emotions  is  the 
world  as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  in  all  respects; 
for  as  object  of  the  senses  it  is  visible,  tangible, 
audible,  and  so  oti,  and  as  object  of  tho  emotions  it 
has  certain  characters,  or  moral  qualitiess'  in  the  seve* 
ral  objects  of  sense,  personal  objects  being  among 
th^m,  which  it  consists  of.     As  a  whole  it  has  a 
complicated  moral  character,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit it  are  but  different  repetitions  of  the  different 
emotions  variously  combined  of  the  Subject  himself 
like  the  different  leaves  of  one  tree. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  Part  ii.  of  this  Chapter, 
in  §  13,  it  was  said  that  the  entrance  upon  the  world 
of  representations  was  usually  imagined  as  the  en- 
trance upon  a  subjective  world,  as  opposed  to  the 
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gosL  objective  world  of  sensationsj  and  then,  in  this  sub- 
PAnY.  jective  world,  the  frameworks  of  representation  were 
distinguishedi  as  being  inferences  of  reasoning^i  from 
the  emotional  element  per\*ading  them,  and  this  latter 
imagined  as  more  subjective  still.  But  now  this 
entire  subjective  world  is  shoAvn  to  be  reflected  back 
upon  the  objective  world  of  sensations,  out  of  which 
it  sprang  by  the  process  of  redintegration  and  rcpre* 
sontatiou  s|H>ntanoous  and  voluntary;  and  its  entire 
nature,  its  two  aspects,  emotion  and  framework,  are 
made  objective  by  reflection  upon  them.  The  ob- 
jective world  b  this  world  of  objects  of  emotion  such 
as  we  have  found  it  by  Subjective  analysis.  The  en- 
tire range  of  emotions  and  their  frameworks  exists; 
they  are  the  dceiier,  latest  evolved,  character  of  the 
tangible,  visible,  and  otherwise  scnnible  World.  They 
beUnig  to  that  world  and  tiro  prcHlueed  out  of  it;  in 
short  they  are  "  rcnl"  in  precisely  the  same  sense  of 
the  term.  The  world  which  was  so  made  as  to  give 
us  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  the  objects  which 
are  sometimes  called  absolute,  or  always  real,  is  now 
found  to  be  so  made  as  to  give  us  the  impressions 
of  emotions,  which  equally  deserve  the  same  titles. 

.  §  40.  We  are  now  entering  on  the  imaginative 
emotions  of  reflection.  In  the  hitherto  examined 
reflective  emotions  there  has  arisen  no  question  as 
to  the  reality  or  truth  of  their  objective  frameworks. 
But  imagination  is  usually  opposed  to  reality  in  the 
sense  of  truth  of  fact;  the  imagined  to  the  real  or 
true.  Yet  imagination  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  in* 
tellectual  and  emotional  nature  as  is  remembrance 
without  imagination,  or  as  remembrance  without  rea- 
soning; and  reasoning  it^lf,  inferring  the  unknown 
from  the  known,,  is  a  mode  of  imagination  and  in* 
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Tolyoi  it;  the  object  to  be  inferred  must  first  be  boml 
imsgined.  It  is  not  therefore  every  csue  of  imaginse  &Jr. 
tion  that  can  be  opposed  to  truth*  Where  lies  the  Jm, 
distinction?  So  far  as  imagination  is>  voluntary  ^Im!^ 
and  not  a  spontaneous  process,  the  distinction  must  "  ~ "" 
lie  in  the  end  or  rikn  of  the  volition;  and  it  is  only 
with  voluntary  imagination  that  we  have  here  to  dO| 
the  end  being  always  present  to  thought^  and  con* 
sisting  in  the  desire  to  increase  the  plcasureablo,  and 
decrease  the  painfull  emotions  which  we  already  ex* 
perience.  This  end  of  the  volition  is  twofold;  it 
may  be  either  the  pleasure  of  imagining  and  com* 
bining  in  imagination  reflective  emotions,  in  new 
shapes,  and  under  new  laws  derived  from  the  formal 
element,  or  the  pleasure  of  continuing  the  process  of 
combination,  already  entered  on  by  the  memory,  so 
as  to  Hiitioi|Nite.iu  imagination  the  truth  of  nature 
and  of  history.  In  other  words,  tlie  end  may  lie 
either  in  the  exercise  of  imagination  without  any 
further  purpose  than  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
exercise  itself  an  exercise  wlilch  is  a  law,  end,  or 
scope,  by  itself  or  it  may  lie  in  an  exercise  of  ima* 
gination  which  is  governed  by  the  actual  laws  of  the 
images  and  emoticms  reproduced,  and  is  only  plea* 
sureable  so  far  as  it  is  imagined  to  be  true.  In  the 
first  case  there  arises  a  world  of  ideal  imagination^ 
in  the  second  of  ideal  and  true  imagination;  the  first 
is  the  perfection  of  art,  the  second  the  perfection  of 
nature;  the  first  b  Poetry,  the  second  Religion.  It 
follows  that  there  are  countless  modes  of  the  first 
for  every  individual  person,  but  only  one  mode  of 
the  second;  of  the  first  there  will  be  the.  separate 
modes  th(it  de|>end  ui)on  the  nmtoriuls  hi  which  the 
imagination  is  represented,  such  as  stone,  marble. 
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canvass  and  colduTi  sounds  words  and  metre;  there 
will  be  modes  depending  on  the  different  emotionsi 
such  as  love,  hate,  revenge;  and  there  will  be  the 
different  modes  of  the  serious,  the  comic,  the  tiragic. 
But  of  the  second  there  can  possibly  be  but  one 
mode  for  each  individual,  and  for  each  nation  or 
class  of  men  who  have  attained  the  same  degree  of 
insight  Since  truth  is  the  end  of  religion,  the.  pro- 
gress which  religious  insight  makes  will  be  slow,  and 
will  depend  upon  the  general  intellectual  insight  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  rabe,  and  upon  the  sharp- 
ness  of  the  distinction  drawn  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween iheligion  and  its  accessories,  as  well  as  upon 
that  which  is  its  main  condition  and  groundwprk, 
the  intensity  of  the  religious  emotions  themselves, 
and  the  desire  to  feel  them  and  to  live  in  them  more 
and  more, 

§  4U  !•  From  the  brief  account  of  poetry  already 
given  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  completion  of  the  a>8« 
thetic  emotions  in  the  domain  of  the  reflective;  that 
it  carries  up  the  esthetic  emotions  which  are  plea* 
sureable  into  emotions  of  reflection,  and  makes  these 
also  fcsthetic  Fancy,  wit,  and  humour,  as  well  as 
the,  CDsthetic  emotions  of  beauty  in  colours,  figures, 
and  sounds,  become,  when  combined  with  reflective 
emotions,  so  many  modes  of  poetical  imagination,  or 
poetical  emotion  its  counterpart  The  formal  ele- 
ment  of  these  completed  modes  is  a  certain  justice, 
or  harmony,  of  combination,  a  harmony  determined 
by  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  is  tlie  pleasure  of 
poetical  emotion.  This  is  the  law  to  which  poetical 
imagination  is  subject;  a  law  not  depending  on  truth 
of  representation,  the  correctness  or  accuracy  of  the 
imitation,  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,. on  the  proba* 
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iMlity  of  the  action  described  or  imitated.  It  is  tme  bom 
that  the  laura  of  harmony  in  pQCtry  are  the  aame  in  Pam 
kind  as  those  of  science  and  nature ;  but  they  supply  141 
only  limits  to  the  poetical  imagination;  whatever  can  fmA 
be  brought  together  in  poetry,  that  may  be  brought 
togetheri  provided  the  Measure  of  poetry  is  secured 
thereby;  the  pleasure  depends  in  no  degree  on  the 
probability  or  closeness  to  facts  already  kno\i7i;  but 
the  limit  is  set  in  this  way, -^  the  laws  of  nature 
have  already  determined  the  constitution  of  the  minp 
which  feels  or  is  to  feel  the  pleasure,  and  so  indi- 
rectly have  determined  the  kind  of  pleasure  itself 
which  is  the  law  of  art  The  poetic  artist  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  probabilities;  he  has  only  to  judge 
whether  the  poem  or  picture  gives  him  poetic  plea- 
sure. For  instance,  to  defend  the  dramatic  ^^  unities'' 
on  the  ground  of  the  improbi!ibiIity  of  a  change  in 
time  and  place  while  the  play  is  being  represented 
is  absurd;  for  this  is  an  improbability  which  the 
imagination  does  not  feel,  but  which  it  takes. upon 
itself  in  the  mere  volition  to  see  or  hear  a  drama  at 
all,  just  as  it  takes  upon  itself  all  other  means  of 
representing  the  play,  for  instance,  the  most  startling 
improbability  of  all,  the  use  of  verse  in  the  dialogue. 
But  as  for  the  improbabilities  which  belong  not  to 
the  means  of  representing  a  play  or  a  poem,  but 
to  the  plot,  to  the  events  which  take  place  and  the 
characters  of  the  actors,  it  is  not  probability  or  im- 
probability that  is  the  principle  to  be  regarded,  but 
consistency,  the  consistency  of  the  plot,  and  of  each 
character,  with  itself,  ^^Servetur  ad  imum  Qualis 
ab  incepto  processeriti  et  sibi  constet/'  Even  the 
rule/^Meo  Deua  intersit**  is  grounded  in  the  rule  of 
cobsistencyi  not  of  probability.    And  the  exception 
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^  nisi  dignuB  vindice  nodus  Inciderit'^  shows  that  this 
consistency  depends  upon  the  importance  and  depth 
^  of  the  emotion  involved;  thus  being  an  example  of 
the  principlci  that  a  grcnter  strain  upon  the  intellect 
is  borne,  when  there  is  a  proportionate  strain  upon 
the  emotion,  under  which  principle  will  probably 
fall  the  somewhat  analogous  cases  of  betting  and  ju* 
dicial  verdicts,  mentioped  in  §  20. 

a.  But  any  degree  of  improbability  may  be  borne 
in  poetry  When  notice  is  given  of  the  intention,  so 
that  consistency  of  the  poem  ^vith  itself  may  be  pre- 
served. The  actual  happening  of  the  events,  and 
actual  existence  of  the  characters,  is  entirely  ab- 
stracted from.  Hence  fact  and  fiction  are  entirely 
inditfcrent  to  poetry.  The  moment  an  interest  is 
sought  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  persons,  or  oc* 
currence  of  the  facts,  that  moment  an  interest  alien 
to  poetry  is  introduced.  Several  of  Shakespeare's 
masterpieces  are  improbable  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  he  always  gives  due  notice,  and  is  always  con* 
sistent  with  himself.  For  instance,  the  .  plays  of 
Hnmlct,  Macbeth,  The  Tempest,  and  A  Midsummer- 
Night^s  Dream.  The  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in 
Julius  Caesar  falls  under  the  principle  ^^  Nee  Deus 
intersit"  and  is  justified  by  it.  It  is  a  blot  on  the 
purely  poetic  interest  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia . 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  that  the  subjects  are 
such  as  to  compel  us  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
actual  existence,  and  an  interest  which  rivals  that 
which  is  purely  poetic.  These  poems  stand  in  this 
respect  at  the  head  of  didactic  poetry,  poetry  which  * 
incorporates  an  alien  purpose  with  its  own;. which' 
is  indeed  a  noble  mode  of  mental  activity,  but  one 
which  characterises  and  constitutes  the  prophet  and 
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tiie  ttatemum  as  much  §m^  or  more  ihrn^  the  poet     ) 
To  justify  tliifli  let  it  only  be  remembered  that  Dante     ^ 
pronouncea  a  real  judgment  upon  real  persona,  and 
Milton  avo>vs  his  aim  to  be 

*«  Thai  to  Um  hoigbi  of  this  grefti  MgtiiMttl 
I  may  aateii  Eternal  pR>videii06t 
And  JaaliCr  the  wajn  of  Ood  to  men.** 

This  adoption  of  an  admixture  of  actual  het  and 
theory  into  these  poems  renders  dubious  and  un* 
pleasing  the  introduction  of  mjrthological  personages 
and  stories,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  quite 
permissible;  and  we  are  always  driven  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  Dante  or  Milton  believed  in  the  exist* 
ence  of  those  persons  and  their  histories,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  histories  M'hich  they  describe;  but  all 
such  questioning  is  destructive  of,  as  well  as  alien 
tO|  poetic  emotion  and  interest. 

3.  Consistency,  then,  is  an  indispensable  rule,  the 
formal  principle,  in  poetry;  it  is  what  justice  is  in 
real  life,  the  congruity  of  expectation  and  fulfilment; 
and  is  properly  thcnefore  entitled  poetical  justice. 
The  pleasure  of  poetry  includes  this  justice  as  its 
formtd  element,  or  law.  And  that  which  is  com* 
monly  called  poetical  justice,  the  apportioning  reward 
and  punishment  to  the  actors  in  a  poem,  is  but  a 
single  case  of  this  law.  The  justice  to  be  satisfied 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  and  his  audience ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  villain  of  the  piece  must  be 
hanged  or  the  hero  knighted ;  but  solely  that  the 
villain  shall  be  made  to .  seem  a  villain  to  poet  and 
audience,  and  the  hero  a  hero.  The  contempt  or 
hatred,  the  admiration  or  love,  attached  to  each  pic- 
ture by  poet  and  audience  shall  be  distinctly  marked 
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and  clearly  justified  to  them.  They  are  the  tribu- 
nal;  their  firame  of  mmd  is  the  judgment;  their  plea^* 
sure  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  exhibition.  And 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  part  of  the 
story  are  justifiable,  in  that  characteri  only  under 
the  title  of  means  to  this  end. 

4.  Another  branch  of  this  abstraction  from  actual 
existence  is  the  cause  which  enables  us  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  representation  of  paiui  making  tragedy 
in  all  its  shapes  a  poetic  pleasure.  The  fact  is  com- 
mem  and  familiar,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  explmned 
by  saying  ^  0,  we  know  that  it  is  all  a  fiction,  or  at 
any  rate  a  thing  of  the  past,'  without  assigning  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  possible.  For  the  representa- 
tion of  a  pain  cannot  but  be  in  itself,  or  as  such., 
painfuL  How  is  this  pain  counteracted?  All  pain, 
is  interesting  in  representation,  on  the  principle  ^^Hu- 
mani  nihil  alienum."  But  this  b  not  enough;  it  must 
be  plcasureable  as  well  as  interestmg,  otherwise  it 
could  not  enter  into  poetry.  The  reason  is  partly, 
but  only  partly,  assigned  in  the  lines  of  Lucretius, 

^  Non  quia  vexari  quenquam  est  juconda  Toluptaa, 
Sod  qnibuB  ipse  nialis  carcas  quia  cerpero  suave  est** 

The  fiirst  or  enabling  condition  both  for  the  produc- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  poetry  is  a  mind  compara- 
tively at  ease.  Then,  by  the  very  fact  of  abstraction 
from  actual  existence,  in  proportion  to  the  pain  of 
the  image  is  the  strength  of  the  impression  that  it 
is  over  and  gone ;  the  pain  works  its  own  counter- 
action ;  you  see  not  only  how  painful  it  is,  but  also 
how  much  pain  and  what  you  and  others,  have  es- 
caped, ^^quibus  malis  careas."  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
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poetry  has  been  wrung  forth  by  suffering ;  for  it  has      ] 
been  written  in  the  intervals  of  suffering,  and  the      i 
exercise  of  poetical  imagination  on  it  has  been  itself 
one  of  its  alleviations.    The  poets  who  have  so  writ-      j 
ten  have  not  only  held  their  grief  at  arm's  length,  as  it 
were,  but  have  counteracted  the  piun  inherent  in  it, 
even  when  so  held,  by  the  ple&sure  of  exercising  the 
energy  of  imagination.  This  is  true  also  when  applied 
to  acute  pleasures.    They  do  not  become  poetical  un- 
til they  arc  held  at  arm^s  length,  and  pierced  through 
and  through  with  imaginative  thought     Here  then 
we  come  to  the  complete  account  of  the  matter.   This 
union  of  thought  with  emotion  is  poetical  imagina- 
tion on  one  side,  and  poetical  emotion  on  the  other; 
and  the  energy,  which  works  the  fusion  and  expresses 
it,  has  a  pleasure  as  energy,  distinct  from  the  interest 
of  the  objects  and  emotions  themselves.    The  absence 
of  the  immediate  pressure  of  mental  pain,  and  of  the 
immediate  excitement  of  mental  pleasure,  is  indeed 
the  enabling  cause  of  poetical  or  imaginative  plea- 
sure; enabling  us,  that  is,  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
poetic  energy  of  representing  actions,  events,  and 
circumstances,  which  may  have  been  either  intensely 
pleasureable  or  intensely  painful,  either  to  ourselves 
or  others ;  actions  and  circumstances  which  we  then 
regard  as  displays  of  character,  or  of  the  skill  and 
power  of  the  agents  in  fighting  the  battle,  or  placing 
the  game,  of  life.    But  the  positive  or  active  cause 
of  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
energy  itself ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  circumstance, 
that  persons  who  have  not,  or  do  not  exercise,  this 
imaginative  energy  take  no  pleasure  in  the  poetry 
of  profound  emotion  either  pleasureable  or  tragic, 
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and  that  subjects  of  this  kind  seem  to  thenii  as  they 
say^  too  grave  and  serious  for  poetry,  which  is  suited 
only  to  things  light  and  cheerful  In  other  words, 
where  the  positive  source  of  pleasure,  the  imagina- 
tive energy,  is  absent,  there  the  greater  intensities 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  are  wearisome  and  over- 
powering, imd,  being  in  this  way  painful,  are  thought 
unfit  for  poetry.    * 

§  42.  I.  All  poetry,  then,  in  its  strict  sense  is 
poetical  imagination,  and  poetical  imagination  is  the 
rq)re8entative  framework  of  poetical  emotion,  which 
perMides  it  as  in  other  cases  of  emotion.     This  state 
of  consciousness  is  the  fountain-hcud  of  all  )H)etry, 
the  coniplotioit  of  the  losthotio  emotions,  whether 
expressed  or  einbodied  in  words  and  metre,  or  in  the 
sounds  of  music,  or  in  forms  \*i^ible  and  tangible,  as 
in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.     Poetical 
imagination,  poetical  emotion, — two  aspects  of  due 
phenomenon  or  one  state  of  consciousness, — how  can 
we  descend  from  this  fountain-head,  and,  tilily  dis- 
tinguishing its  streams,  follow  them  to  their  issue 
in  works  of  art  ?     The  framework  and  its  emotion 
are  inseparable ;  they  grow  or  lessen  hand  in  hand  ; 
change  pari  passu.     And,  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
cases,  so  also  in  this,  it  is  the  framework  of  images 
which  offers  the  object  of  analysis  and  the  means  of  . 
analysing.     The  connection  between  images  or  parts 
of  images  is  association  or  redintegration,  and  this 
process  being  in  this  o&e  voluntary,  not  s|)ontaneous, 
is  a  pro(Sess  of.reasoning ;  and  this  its  natilre  is  not 
altered  by  the  circumstance  that  pleasure  in  the  re- 
dintegration itself  is  its  law,  end,  or  scope.     The 
ultimate  kinds  or  modes  of  poetry  therefore  must 
be  reducible  to  general  kinds  or  modes  of  reasoning ; 
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iha  explimation  of  their  ultimate  kinds  as  poetxy 
must  consist  in  their  l>ein;;  cases  of  some  general 
kinds  of  reasoning.     Now  there  are  two  great  modes 
of  all  reasoning,  clearly  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  but  inseparably  interdependent,  analysis  and 
synthesis.     Every  train  of  reasoning  redintegration 
contains  both ;  but  when  you  take  a  point  in  the 
train  of  reasoning  to  start  from,  the  process  from 
that  point  onwards  may  be  either  synthetic  alone  at 
syntlietic  and  analytic  together,  because,  in  the  first 
case,  the  analysis  may  lie  before  tlie  point  of  starting. 
So  if  you  take  as  a  starting  ))oint  the  pi>int  reached 
by  a  previous  n^a^oningv  mm\  the  objivt  which  is  its 
reMilt  at  tliat  |)oiut,  your  ouwanl  process  is  an  ana« 
I^'sis  of  that  object,  a  going  back  over  the  previous 
synthesis.     To  express  it  by  a  simile,  the  gathering 
of  clouds  in  a  clear  sky  is  a  synthesis,  the  analysis  or 
separation  of  the  clouds  from  other  clouds  beyond 
the  horizon,  or  from  fine  vapour  overhead,  has  taken 
phice  previous  to  the  beginning  of  overclouding  the 
clear  sky.     The  changes  which  take  place  in  these 
clouds  themselves  when  gathered  is  both  synthetic 
and  analytic  at  once  ;  and  the  disappearance  of  them 
firom  the  sky  so  as  to  leave  it  clear  again  would  be 
analysis  alone,  the  corresponding  synthesis  taking 
place  out  of  view.     The  process  is  precisely  similar 
when,  in  poetry,  we  take  a  starting  point  and  bring 
together  images  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  poetry 
is  then  s}*nthetic  or  constructive;  or  when  we  take  an 
object  or  set  of  images,  with  their  emotions,  already 
known  to  us,  examine  it  and  remodify  it ;  the  poetry 
is  then  analytic  or  descriptive.     Constructive  and 
descriptive  are  terms  which  are  properly  and  usually 
applicable  to  poetry,  and  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
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to  express  the  most  general  modes  into  which  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  it  Out  of  these  most  general 
modes  it  can  be  shown  that  the  less  general  distinc- 
tions flow,  such  as  those  of  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical 
poetry.  But  let  us  first  apply  these  principles  to  the 
several  poetical  arts,  as  distinguished  by  the  natural 
organs  or  instruments  proper  to  each. 

2.  ]\Iusic,  the  instrument  and  material  of  which 
is  sound  only,  supplies  the  purest  instance  of  Byur 
thetic  or  constructive  imagination;  it  does  not  imitate 
but  produce.    Before  however  entering  on  this  point, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  the  analysis  of  music 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  in.§  18.     It  was 
there  remarked  that  modem  music  is  founded  chiefly 
upon  the  relations  of  colours  to  each  other,  and  upon 
their  combination  into  chords  governed  by  the  tonic 
coloured  note,  whereas  tlie  ancient  music  was  built 
upon  the  relations  of  2>itch;  and  that  consequently, 
while  melody  is  common  to  both,  the  melody  of  the 
moderns  is  rich  in  sequences  and  combinations  of 
chords  or  colour  harmony,  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent replaced'  the  clabonttion  of  pitch  harmony  alonCi 
which  cliarnctoriscd  ancient  melody.     Not  however 
that  the  sounds  in  ancient  music  were  destitute  of 
colour,  but  that  the  profound  musical  significance 
of  their  colour  was  not  porcoivod.     Two  cuuhch  con- 
tributed to  the  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  mo- 
dern system;  the  first  was  the  contmued  elaboration 
of  the  old  system  itself,  through  counterpoint  and 
part-singing,  which  compelled  the  perception  of  the 
consonance  of  chords  with  each  other  when  heard 
simultaneously;  and  this  may  be  called  the  purely 
iBsthetic  cause  of  the  change ;  the  second  was  the 
l^eculiarly  emotional  effect  attached  to  colours  when 
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• 
combined  in  diordsi  the  interest  of  ivhicb  emodoDal     ^ 

dement  in  chords  fixed  increased  attention  upon  '^ 
them.  The  firamework  of  modem  music,  then,  can  ^^ 
be  analysed  into  precisely  the  same  elements  as  that 
of  ancienti  namely,  melody,  harmony  of  pitch,  and 
harmony  of  colour;  but  to  the  extent  that  combine* 
tion  of  colours  is  employed  or  made  the  chief  staple 
of  music,  to  that  extent  the  music  contains  or  chiefly 
consists  of  emotional  effect,  in  Contradbtinction  to  the 
purely  sesthetical  beauty  of  its  framework  of  sounds. 
A  part  q{  the  music  little  noticed  in  ancient  musical 
art,  namely,  die  emotion  peculiarly  attached  to  colour 
in  sound,  was  now  in  modem  music  brought  into 
jNTominence,  and,  without  de8tro}ing,  gave  an  entirely 
new  character  to  the  aesthetic  beauty  attaching  to 
combinations  of  pitch,  which  had  been  before  the 
predominant  feature.  The  sense  of  testhetic  beauty 
and  the  peculiar  emotions  attaching  to  colour  har» 
monies  are  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  beauty  which 
we  conceive  objectively  as  inherent  in  a  piece  of  ma* 
sic  The  emotion  attaching  to  colour  harmony  is 
that  which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  music,  the  ma* 
tcrial  out  ofwiiich  the  groat  masters  form  their 
spirit-stirring  creations. 

3.  It  will  help  to  show  more  clearly  the  bearing 
of  the  foregoing  roniurk«|  if  >vo  take  the  melody  m 
that  element  in  a  piece  of  music  which  is  common 
to  both  styles,  ancient  and  modem. .  The  melody  is 
the  movement  of  the  sounds  in  time;  and  dieir  suc- 
cession may  be  more  or  less  rapid,  and  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  time,  of  pitch,  of  intensity,  may 
be  interposed  between  them;  this  belongs  solely  to 
the  melody.  But  when  we  take  the  sounds  them* 
selves  and  consider  the  relations  winch  they  bear  to 
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each  other,  apairt  from  such  movement^  we  shall  find 
that  the  melody  may  be  a  succession  either  of  com- 
^^  paratively  simple  sounds,  in  which  the  relation  of 
pitch  is  dominant,  or  of  more  complex  sounds,  chords, 
or  of  several  of  such  complex  sounds  together,  in 
which  the  relation  of  colour  is  dominant  In  each 
of  these  two  very  diflcrcnt  cases,  the  melody  will 
assume  an  entin'ly  diflorent  clnu^nctor,  in  mUlition  to 
the  character  which  it  has  of  itself,  or  as  melody  sim* 
ply,  as  a  rapid  or  slow,  lightly  or  strongly  marked, 
movement.  The  special  character  of  the  melody  it- 
self as  such  is  more  easily  perceived  by  the  untrained 
ear  than  anything  else  in  the  music;  hence  the  be- 
ginning  of  music  in  nations,  and  in  such  individuals 
as  have  not  a  naturally  acute  ear  for  harmony,  is  to 
take  pleasure  in  tune.  *  And  even  in  some  oif  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  tlie  modern  music  of  har- 
mony, the  element  of  tune  is  important,  only  that 
it  is  of  a  more  refined  and  subtil  character,  so  as  in 
some  liiHtances  to  escape  the  notice  of  an  untrained 
or  unmusical  ear.  The  effect  too,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  subjective  aspect,  of  the  melody  is  emo- 
tional, being  then  indistinguishably  combined  with 
the  effect  due  to  the  colour  harmony.  To  the  na- 
ture of  colour  harmony,  its  different  kinds,  and  the 
emotions  pervading  it,  I  now  return. 

4.  And  first  .as  to  the  point  from  which  We  di- 
gressed, namely,  that  music  is  not  imitative  but  pro- 
ductive, not  critical  or  descriptive  but  constructive. 
This  in  other  words  means,  that  its  pleasure  is  not 
derived  from  its  calling  up  objects  into  representa- 
tion to  Wliich  pleasure  is  attaclicd,  that  is^  from  its 
asmKiation  with  such  objocts,^  Whenever  such  plea- 
sure  is  felt  in  music,  as,  for  instiuice,  in  the  peculiar 
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pttriotie  emodon  which  an  Engliahman  feels  in  hear*  Bm 
ing  Rule  Britanniai  or  a  Frenchman  the  Maraeillaisei  f^i 
this  Lb  a  pleasure  not  strictly  musicoL  The  same  may  %\ 
be  Mtid,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  all  words  sung  to  mu-  jMt^ 
mc;  for  instancCi  the  addition  of  the  words  ^^  He  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men""  to  the  sounds  which 
accompany  them  in  HandvVs  ]i[c99iah  serves  indeed 
to  give  dofiiiitcness  to  the  peculinr  plAinti\*e  emotion 
which  belongs  proprly  to  the  sounds,  but  the  ad« 
ditional  definite  emotion  introduced  by  the  associa- 
tion, that  is,  by  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their 
special  application,  is  separable  by  analysis  from  the 
strictly  musical  emotion  and  pleasure  of  the  sounds 
themselves.  The  attempt  to  explain  musical  plea- 
sure from  association  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  an 
entire  misconception  of  what  musical  pleasure  by  it- 
self is.  The  question  is,  what  is  that  pleasure,  that 
emotion,  which  belongs  to  the  sound  alone;  to  ex- 
plain this  by  association  of  tlie  sound  with  some 
other  objects  is  to  deny  that  there*  is  any  plei\suro 
or  emotion  which  belongs  to  the  sound  alone.  The 
attempt  is  analogous  to  the  attempts  to  derive  emo- 
tion from  sensation,  which  were  examined  in  §  14. 
The  emotions  of  cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  widi  all 
the  varieties  or  shades  of  mental  tone  belonging  to 
them,  from  despair  to  triumph,  which  are  attached 
to  different  melodies  according  as  they  are  quick 
or  slow,  strongly  or  weakly  accentuateil,  seem  to  be 
attached  to,  or  to  arise  in,  those  varieties  of  sound 
movement  by  quite  as  direct  and  original  a  title  as  to 
the  movements  of  any  other  objects,  such  as  leaves, 
or  waves,  or  clouds,  or  living  beings,  to  which  it 
might  bo  |xuiiiiblo  to  refer  them  through  the  means 
of  an  association  of  these  witli  tlie  meloilies  in  ques- 
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iknu  And  m  to  tho  omotiotis  which  ariae  til  tho 
hwmony  of  colouri  it  ia  true  that  tho  oocarion  of 
their  bebg  first  perceived  and  afterwards  reproduced 
may  be  found  in  the  association  between  certain 
colour  harmonies  of  the  human  voice  and  the  emo* 
tions  which  we  know*  are  expressed  by  thenii  as,  for 
iBstancCi  in  the  voices  of  passion,  tendemesS|  raj|;e| 
grief|  complaint,  menacei  terror,  and  so  on;  yet  even 
this,  I  think,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  vast  variety  and  subtilty  of  musical  emotions 
arising  from  colour  harmony,  to  which  no  one  has 
ever  heard  anything  corresponding  in  the  emotional 
tones  of  actual  life.  Although  therefore  it  is  pro* 
bablo  that  tho  observation  of  such  emotional  tones 
of  voice  gave  the  first  impulse  to  observe  the  emo- 
tional effect  of  colours  and  chords,  and  to  use  them 
as  expressions  of  similar  emotions;  and  that  the 
origin  of  coloured  music  was  in  this  >yay,  and  to 
this  extent,  imitative  and  due  to  association;  yet  it 
must  be  held  also,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  ela* 
boration  of  the  system  of  coloured  music  took  an  in* 
dependent  course,  and  produced  combinations  which, 
having  lio  prototypes  in  the  natural  language  or 
tones  of  passion,  depended  for  their  emotional  element 
upon^  the  natural  structure  and  function,  first  of  the 
nerves  of  hearing,  and  secondly  and  chiefly  of  that 
part  of  the  nervous  organism  into  which  the  sounds 
arc  finally  transmitted  by  the  car,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. In  otiicr  words,  the  emotions  attached  to 
the  elaborate  colour  harmonies  of  music  are  called 
forth  directly  by  such  and  such  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum being  stimulated,  and  in  such  and  such  ways, 
by  the  nerves  of  hearing,  and  not  indirectly  by  die 
sounds  calling  up  the  image  of  the  cause  which 
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prompts  atmilar  lounds  in  one  kind  of  instnunont,  g 
that  ill  the  imago  of  tho  emotion  which  prompts  the  f  ai 
human  voioe  to  apeak  in  tones  of  passion.  Whatever  ^^l 
may  have  been  the  case  at  the  beginnbg,  the  emo-  j^ 
tional  element  of  colour  harmonies  in  the  subtil  musio 
of  modem  times  must  be  due  directly  to  the  organ 
which  perceives  them,  and  not  to  our  connecting  or 
associating  them  with  the  known  emotions  of  persons 
uttering  similar  sounds. 

5.  This  hypothesis  of  the  source  of  the  emotional 
element  in  colour  harmonyi  namelyi  that  it  is  due 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  sounds  upon  the  braiui 
and  not  to  an  indirect  operation  of  them,  by  tlicir 
calling  up  the  representation  of  the  emotions  under 
which  a  person  gives  utterance  to  similar  sounds, 
agrees  perfectly  with  a  fact  parallel  to  that  which 
it  would  establishi  with  the  fact  of  the  icsthctic  plea* 
sure  tnkcn  directly  by  the  ear  in  the  harmony  of 
pitches,  a  pleasure  which  certainly  cannot  be  attri* 
buted  to  association.  We  seem  to  have,  then,  in 
the  ear  and  brain  an  organ  which  is  perfectly  com* 
petent  to  perceive  the  emotion  and  pleasure  of  colour 
harmony  directly,  without. aid  from  association;  and 
it  is  obvious  to  suppose  that,  just  as  the  pleasure  of 
pitch  harmony  was  directly  perceived,  so  also  that 
of  colour  harmony,  which  is  only  a  more  daboratcly 
combined  harmony  of  pitch,  should  arise  directly 
also,  and  be  of  a  shape  or  kind  determined  by  the 
functions  of  the  organ  into  which  th)3  harmonics  are 
transmitted,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  Chapter,  must  be  or  at  least 
contain  organs  of  emotion. 

6.  One  great  problem  of  musical  science  is  to 
laake  out,  as  &r  as  possible,  what  colour  harmonies 
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ure  pervad(Hl  by  what  emotioriA,  and  for  what  rea- 
sons, that  is,  in  virtue  of  containing  what  component 
parts,  from  the  analysis  of  the  chords  and  colours 
themselves.  I  will  here  only  venture  to  take  a  single 
step,  and  that  in  dependence,  as  everywhere  in  what 
I  have  said  about  music,  upon  Prof.  Helmholtz  in 
the  work  already  quoted.  Like  the  emotions  which 
belong  to  melody,  those  which  belong  to  colour  har- 
mony arc  of  two  great  kinds;  they  are  some  modifi- 
cation cither  of  cheerfulness  or  joy,  or  else  of  melan- 
choly or  grief.  Exquisitely  subtil  as  are  the  shades 
of  emotion  within  each  of  these  divisions,  there  is 
yet  no  nameable,  definitely  known,  emotion  to  which 
they  may  each  be  referred.  There  is  no  distinctness 
in  them,  no  naming  them,  other  than  this — to  play 
or  sing  again  the  notes  which  are  their  framework. 
The  piece  of  music  itself,  the  sounds  which  compose 
it,  perform  a  double  function  j  they  are*  at  once  the 
framework  and  the  language  or  expression  of  the 
emotion.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  not  that  these 
frameworks  of  sound  are  carried  up  in  redintegration 
into  separate  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
appropriated  to  the  several  emotions,  if  any  such 
portions  there  be,  but  that,  being  capable  of  trans- 
mission into  all  parts,  they  produce,  now  in  one  part, 
now  in  another,  mo\'cments  and  shades  of  emotion, 
modified  with  infinite  variety  and  minuteness,  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  of  the  movements  transmitting 
or  Supporting  them.  The  modifications  of  movement 
and  framework  of  sound,  common  to,  or  under  which 
may  be  grouped,  all  the  specific  kinds  of  emotion, 
corrcs|)ond  to  the  modes  of  cheerfulness  and  melan- 
choly which  are  general  modes  of  emotion ;  and  the 
specific  emotions  which  are  called  up  by  specific 
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frameworks  of  hannony  have  a  blunt,  indefinitei  or  Boa 
•oftened  character,  when  compared  to  similarly  speci-  Tam 
fie  emiotions  called  up  by  means  of  words  or  pictures.  fl 
They  are  neverthelessi  at  the  same  time,  equally  or  pat^ 
even  more  profound,  subtil,  and  minutely  variable ;  '^ 
and  this  their  whole  character,  indefiniteness  with 
subtilty,  softness  with  depth,  is  what  distinguishes 
them  from  the  emotions  of  the  other  poetical  arts, 
which  live  and  move,  as  it  were,  in  the  definite  and 
•  clear  light  of  common  day.  Taking,  then,  the  two 
general  heads  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy  under 
which  to  group  whatever  more  special  musical  emo- 
tions may  be  afterwards  discriminated,  we  find  that 
there  are  two  general  modes  of  framework,  or  of  the 
combination  of  musical  sounds,  which  corres[K>nd  to 
them;  and  these  are  the  Major  and  the  Minor  modes, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  musical  compositions  are 
written.  And  Prof.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the 
different  character  borne  by  the  fundamental  chord 
of  the  Minor  mode,  C  £s  G,  as  compared  mth  the 
fundamental  chord  of  the  Major  mode,  C  EG,  is  re* 
ferable  to  the  comparative  deficiency  of  concord  in 
its  colour  harmony,,  which  again  depends  u|)on  the 
discords  in  partial -tones  or  harmonics  of  its  notes 
taken  together  with  each  other.  Abschnitt  12.  p. 
325-8.  The  difference  in  emotional  character  there- 
fore of  the  major  and  minor  modes  de|)cnds  upon 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  of  their  colour 
concord. 

7.  If  we  could  have  singing  without  any  words 
being  heard,  or  attention  strained  to  catch  them,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  part-singing  by  a  choir  of  voices, 
we  should  have  music  as  pure  as  instrumental  music 
alone  is.     The  organ  of  voice  is  a  musical  instru- 
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ment  of  great  variability;  and,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
employed  to  utter  words  that  have  definite  meanings, 
voofd  music  is  but  one  kind  of  instrumental.     But 
•    whenever  songs  are  set  to  music,  or  verses  are  de- 
livered in  recitative,  or  even  when  a  title  is  given  to 
a  piece  of  instrumental  music,  so  as  to  name  the  sub* 
jcct  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  a  non-musical 
clement  is  at  once  introduced.     Instrumental  liar- 
monyis  the  pure  reasoning  of  nnisic;  the  thoroughly 
trained  lover  of  music  not  only  docs  not  require  but 
rejects  more  than  this  as  intrusive  and  destructive. 
Yet  it  is  not  unpermitted  to  descend  from  these 
heights  of  abstract  music,  and  enjoy  its  combination 
with  other  kinds  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  words  as 
in  the  Oratorio,  or  words  assisted  by  visible  scenery 
as  in  the  Opera.     The  Oratorio  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  Opera  for  the 
most  part  of  their  comedy.     Both  alike  however  re- 
verse the  position  which  the  music  held  to  the  words 
in  ancient  times ;  for  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  both  in  modem  Oratorio  and  Opera  the  music 
is  the  chief  or  dominant  interest,  while  the  words  are 
employed  to  define  and  enforce  the  otherwise  purely 
musical  emotions.     If  the  words  and  their  poetry 
were  the  chief  interest^  to  which  the  music  was  sub- 
ordinate, it  would  be  requisite  that  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  tlie  words  should  be  followed  by  the  mel- 
ody, which  is  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  music;  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  was  the  case  in  the  Greek 
drama,  when  music  had  not  attained  to  harmonic  ma- 
turity; whereas  in  the  present  day,  as  may  be  tested 
constantly,  the  words  are  divided,  repeated,  omitted, 
not  so  as  to  insist  upon  their  beauty  or  force,  but  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  independently  written  melody 
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and  hamuM^  of  the  music.  There  are  however  in*  Boa 
ftances  in  niodeni  times  of  music  being  employed  to  Fab 
illustrate  poetry,  and  of  both  words  and  music  being  |1 
gainers.  Such  an  instance  is  Beethoven's  setting  of  pmuU 
Goethe's  words  **  Kennst  du  das  Landi**  in  which  ''^ 
equal  honour  is  piud  to  words  and  to  music.  But 
it  may  bo  doubted  whether  such  an  alliance  on  equal 
terms  between  music  and  wonU  is  any  longer  pos* 
sible  on  a  h\rge  scaler  such  as  an  Opera  or  an  Oratorio 
would  be.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  the  mind  can- 
not be  attending  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
perfection  of  word  poetry  and  the  perfection  of  sound 
poetry.  The  development  of  music  in  modem  times 
has  given  it  this  profound  and  engrossing  character, 
placing  it. in  an  equal  rank  with  word  poetry,  and 
for  ever  forbidding  its  combination  with  poetry  on 
the  same  terms  as  in  the  ancient  drama.  For  we 
no  longer  enjoy  that  kind  of  music  which  could  be 
employed,  at  its  best,  to  enforce  and  accompany  with- 
out destroying  the  rhythm  and  meaning  of  words. 
If  the  two  are  combined  at  the  present  day,  it  inUst 
therefore  be  on  the  condition  of  complete  subordi- 
nation of  one  of  them ;  and  then  the  mind  can  take 
pleasure  in  the  combination.  The  case  of  music  being 
subordinated  to  the  words  and  the  action,  in  the 
drama  at  least,  is  of  so  little  im[)ortance  that  it 
hardly  needs  mention.  The  employment  of  music 
in  certain  parts  of  religious  services,  as  in  chanting, 
intoning,  and  singing  hymns,  is  more  noticeable;  but 
this  IS  in  strictness  beyond  the  domain  of  poetical  art. 
But  where  the  music  is  made  the  dominant  element 
of  the  combination,  it  will  upt  be  a  purely  musical 
pleasure  that  will  be  afforded;  the  mere  fact  of  com- 
bination shows  that  the  spectators  require  something 
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^«L     more  than  pure  music,  namely,  the  enforcement  of 

&v;     the  purely  musical  emotions  by  dialogue,  action,  alid 

JMi       scenery,  in  an  Opera,  by  words  descriptive  of  well 

kp^    known  and  interesting  histories  in  an  Ghratorio.    On 

~       these  terms  only  can  modem  musie,  with  its  richness 

of  colour  harmony,  be  enjoyed,  namely,  either  alone 

in  purely  instrumental  music,  or,  if  in  combination 

with  words  and  action,  only  on  condition  of  these 

being  completely  subordinated  to  the  music. 

8.  Architecture  is  also  s}7ithetic  or  constructive, 
but  not  freely.     It  is  the  lowest  of  the  fine,  arts, 
because  it  is  always  subordinate  to  a  use  or  purpose 
which  is  not  only  external  to  itself,  but  also  often 
not  poetical  or  emotional.    Its  poetical  character  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  purpose  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  displayed.     Monuments  to  the  dead  and  temples 
for  religious  worship  are  the  kind  of  buildings  in 
which  the  greatest  scoi>o  is  allowed  for  the  eniotiomd 
character  of  architecture  to  display  itself  freely.    But 
so  £ir  as  architecture  is  allowed  scope,  its  method  is 
that  of  constructive  and  not  descriptive  imagination* 
Solemnity,  grandeilr,  majesty,  endurance,  awe,  are 
the' kinds  of  emotion  which  it  is  then  capable  of  ex- 
pressing, in  addition  to  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  proportion.    It  impresses  on  its 
buildings,  or  rather  expresses  m  them,  a  character 
or  personification  similar  to  that  which  mountains, 
trees,  or  landscapes,  inspire  us  with;  it  is  in  con- 
structive imagination  what  landscape  painting  is  in 
descriptive;  it  is  a  creation  of  new  visible  objects  in 
space,  as  music  is  of  sounds  in  time.    The  impression 
made  on  us  by  noble  buildings  is  that  they  have  a  ' 
character  and  personality  of  their  own;  the. architect 
has  no  doubt  learnt  the  art  of  impressing  this  per* 
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•ooalitj  upon  them  from  the  obsenradon  <tf  the  dBwt  ^ 
of  nataral  objectSi  such  as  moontains  and  woods^  oa  ^^ 
himself;  this  is  to  him  what  the  obsenration  of  the  ^  f « 
homan  voice  is  to  die  constructive  musician.  Before  _fyy 
either  can  create  he  must  have  observed  and  inter- 
preted. 

9.  Landscape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  .   '^"^ 
portraiture,  are  all  modes  of  analytic  or  descriptive 
imagination;  they  interpret  nature  like  a  comment* 
ary;  the  reproduction  of  nature  is  so  managed  as  to 
bring  out  and  render  clear  the  emotion  which  it  in- 
spires in  die  artist.    He. gives  prominence,  or  other- 
wise draws  our  attention,  to  the  features  in  the  land- 
scape, historical  event,  or  human  figure,  which  have 
been  to  him  the  framework  of  some  subtil  emotion, 
often  too  vague  for  words  to  reproduce;  and  thus    • 
makes  it  strike  the  spectator  in  the  same  way.     It 
is  requisite  dmt  the  spectator  shoukl  have  the  same   . 
capacity  and  interest,  though  not  the  same  produc- 
tive power,  as  the  artist,  in  order  to  take  pleasure  in 
such  features  and  such  emotions. 

ID.  Constructive  painting  is  seen  in  such  works 
as  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto;  less  purely  in 
works  which  border  on  the  historical,  or  contain 
landscape,  such  as  Titian*s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
Paul  Veronese  stands  closer  still  to  the  historical; 
for  instance,  in  his  Alexander  and  the  Family  of 
Darius  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  his  Marriage 
at  Cana  in  die  Dresden  Gallery.  The  glory  and 
pomp  of  life  is  however  an  emotion  which  he  usually 
contrives  to  impart  to  his  pictures;  they  become  like 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  frozen  into  canvass;  and  this 
imparting  of  emotion  from  die  painter  himself  gives 
them  a  certain  constructive  character. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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II.  Sculpture  also  has  both  modes,  construclaYe 
and  descriptive ;  but  its  peculiar  field  is  marked  out 
for  it,  and  distinguished  from  that  of  painting,  by 
the  nature  of  its  mnterial  and  the  (esthetic  L\ws  de- 
termined by  that  niaterial,  as  pointed  out  in  §  18. 
It  is  in  the  roprei>f<'ntation  of  solid  form,  and  the 
sense  of  aesthetic  beauty  connootcil  with,  it^  that  sculj>- 
turc  differs  from   iminting.     The   peculiar   iK)otiy 
of  sculpture,  therefore,   the  domain  projior  to  its 
.  achievements,  consists  in  the  combination. of  aesthetic 
beauty  of  solid  form  wnth  imitation  or  in>'ention  of 
figures  and  actions  which  depend  on,  or  owe  tlieir 
poetical  significance  to,  that  B))ecial  kind  of  beauty. 
The  distinction,  then,  between  the  subjects  proper 
to  figure  painting  and  to  sculpture  is  very  subtil  and 
fine.    Hie  Dying  Gladiator  and  the  portnut  statue 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Vatican  may  be  taken  as  in- 
stances of  descriptive  sculpture,  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere and  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  of  constructive. 
Where  sculpture  attempts  to  imitate minutely  natural . 
or  artificial  objects,  it  enters  on  a  field  where  paint- 
ing can  do  the  same  work  both  better  and  at  less  e5c- 
pense  of  time  and  labour.     The  sculpture  of  drfti>ery 
accordingly  must  be  made  entirely  exju^essive  of  grace 
or  majesty  in  movement  or  form,  or*  else  avoided  al- 
together. 

§  43.  I.  Poetry  in  its  restricted  and  usual  sense 
of  poetical  language,  whetlier  prose  or  verse,  is  the 
most  general  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  covers  the  same 
ground  as  they  do,  in  virtue  of  its  instrument,  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  general  medium  of  expression 
for  ever}*thing;  for  instance,  it  covers  the  fidd  of 
landscape  painting  in  such  verses  as  these,  quoted 
by  Southey  fix)m  Henry  More, 
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^Yaslpliitiawittilowljcotttigttfoflon,  Bw 

BooBded  about  with  Um  low*w»Tmi^  akj,**  ^ 

aiidDtate*8  §: 

^'Dolodoolord^orioiitalnffiro.*  £;j[ 

In  these  cases  of  covering  the  same  field  with  o^her 
artS|  it  has  its  own  methods  and  rulcS|  which  Lessbg 
has  well  distinguished  in  his  Laocooni-with  qpecial 
reference  to  painting  and  sculpture*     Yet,  just  as 
each  of  the  other  arts  has  a  iHsculiar'fiold,  md  can 
reach  certain  modes  of  emotion  which  no  other  can, 
so  poetry  also  has  a  special  fields  and  a  veiy  wide 
one,  where  none  of  the  others  can  follow  it    Wher* 
ever  there  is  a  history  of  definite  images  involved, 
relations  of  causes  and  consequences,  trains  of  emo- 
tions With  definite  connection  in  their  frameworks; 
the  imagery  distinguishing  it  firom  music,  and  the 
evolution  in  time  from  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi« 
tecture;  there  is  the  special  domain  of  poetry,  the  art 
in  which  imaginative  reasoning  and  emotion  go  hand 
in  hand.     The  mind  ^^  glances  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven/'  and  combines  into  one  image 
things  distant  in  time  and  space;  and  in  its  s}*nthetic 
or  constructive  mode  it  is  accurately  described  in 
the  same  passage  as  ^^  bodying  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name/'    None  of  the  other  arts,  for 
instance,  could  produce  the  same  effect  as  Iltuulet's 
speech  **  To  be  or  not  to  be/'  or  as  Arthur's  speech 
to  Guinevere  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

ft.  Poetry  in  virtue  of  its  instrument,  language, 
has  two  elements,  sound  and  sense,  the  musical  and 
the  logical,  inseparably  combined,  not  separably  as 
in  Operas  and  Oratorios,  since  every  word  is  neces- 
sarily both  at  once;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
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teosL      rhythm,  metre,  and  veirse,  in  poetry,  becouae  it  is  hi 
FAKr^»     these  alone  that  the  full  weight  can  be  given  to  em* 
M^        phasis  and  tone.     All  language  is  intended  to  be 
^        heard;  reading  and  writing  are  in  order  to  speaking 
and  hearing.    Tone,  cadence,  emphasis,  rhythm,  ac- 
cent, are  essential  to  all  poetical  language;  and  metre 
and  verise  besides  to  the  greater  part  of  it    But,  of 
the  two  elements,  the  musical  is  always  subordinate 
to  the  logical}  and  poetry  is  in  this  respect  the  con« 
verse  of  tliose  kinds  of  music,  Operas  and  OratorioS| 
fbr  histance,  which  unite  the  two. 

i^  Poetry,  like  rcasonihg  itself,  contains  both 
modes,  analytic  and  synthetic  It  depends  on  the 
starting  point  whether  any  particular  piece  of  poetry 
is  the  one  or  the  other,  or  whether  it  contains  bodi 
at  once.  There  is  in  this  way  a  gradation  in  poetry 
from  one  mode  to  the  other,  thtough  modes  in  which 
synthesis  and  analysis  are  combined  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Three  kinds  of  poetry  are  thus  distinguished; 
first,  narrative  or  descriptive  poetry,  which  is  txnti* 
lytic;  second,  dramatic  (HJctry,  which  combines  syn* 
thesis  and  analysis;  third,  lyrical  (MM^ti^y,  which  is  the 
most  completely  synthetic  or  constructive. 

4.  It  is  in  analytic  or  descriptive  poetry  that  the 
transition  from  fancy  to  poetical  imagination  is  most 
clearly  traceable.  The  criterion  distinctive  of  poeti* 
cal  imaginatio>n  is  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  a  re- 
flective emotion.  And  this  imagination  in  descriptive 
poetry  works  by  a  kind  of  personification,  either  direct 
personification  of  the  object  described,  or  description 
of  the  poet*s  feeling  towards  another  person  or  towards 
such  a  personified  object,  yet  very  different  from  the 
personification  of  fimcy.  For  instance,  Byron  de- 
scribes Venicey  in  direct  personification, 

• 
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^ sung  with  hwtiar*  of  pfoudtowtMb  BomL 

At  ally  dttUiio^  with  Bif\{ettioiiiotkiQ»  ^I>^^ 

AivkrofthewtiortAiidtiieirpowwt.*  •-— * 

Sooh  alto  are  the  following  beautiftil^  though  poetio-     ^^^^ 
ally  Tenturesomei  lines  of  Giordano  Br  uno,  where  he 
rewUa  his  youth : 

^  8io  quondsm  puero  mihlt  Mont  pemnKsns  Cioidff^ 
Ciun  greraium  goniale  tuum  primnTS  foTorol 
Viaoora,  blandiri  tus  lumlns  moioU  rooordor,** 

Sttcih  too  is  >yords>vorth*s  dosoription  of  sleepi 

^  Vn^m  the  loft  band  of  sleep  hid  eloeed  the  UUk 
On  the  tired  household  of  oorpoied  i 


All  poetical  imagination  is  the  expression  of  an  image 
and  an  emotion  together ;  hence  a  single  epithet  ia 
often  sufficient  to  express  imagination.  **  Pluddng 
the  harmless  wildflower  on  the  hill;**  **An  unsulh 
Hantkd  fairy  place  ;**  and  Mrs.  Barrett  Browi|ing*a 
^in  those  devouring  mirrorsi**  are  instances.  So 
alaois 

in  the  Seven  iigainst  ThebeSi  where  the  cadence  is 
equally  expressive  with  the  sense  of  the  heartfelt 
fondness  for  the  native  soil.  The  more  scope  is 
given  to  the  emotion  derived  from  a  previous  mood 
of  mind  in  describing  an  object,  and  the  less  atten* 
tion  is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  this  ol^ject 
itself,  the  wider  is  the  step  in  gradation  from  analytic 
to  synthetic  imagination,  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  latter.  An  instance  of  predominance  of  such 
emotion  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Keat^s  Unes, 

^  ChaniiM  magio  esaementSi  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  periloui  teas,  in  (korjr  lands  forlorn.** 
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As  we  leave  the  gaidanoe  of  the  object  itself  and 

modify  it  more  and  more  by  a  previous  state  of  emo* 

J^^  tion^  we  transform  description  either  into  ima^a- 
tive  fiction  or  into  poetical  rhetoric,  and  allow  scope 
for  various  modes  of  combining  the  images,  modes 
prompted  by  the  previous  emotion. 

5.  Three  passages  may  be  selected  as  instances 
of  poetical  imagination  modifying  the  subjects  treated 
of  under  the  influence  of  a  previously  felt  emotion. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  least  change  introduced  into 
the  objects  described ;  it  stitnds  nearest  to  pure  de- 
scription ;  Prosperous  words  in  the  Tempest : 

''be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  lOYek  now  are  ended.    These  our  acioni 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air.: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  visioni 
The  doud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces^ 
The  solemn  temples,  the  grpat  globe  itself^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve    • 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    V^e  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  mado  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  ibundcd  with  a  sloepi** 

The  mild  emotion  of  melancholy  prompts  the  imagin- 
ative  description  of  the  world,  rising  in  a  climax  from 
**the  cloud-capped  towers"  to  the  "yea,  all  which  it 
inherit^''  but  interferes  not  with  the  calm  mtellectual 
vision  which  distinguishes  and  describes  its  features, 
and  itself  finds  direct  expression  only  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture.  The  next  is  from  Words- 
worth*s  Ode  to  Duty,  which  he  thus  addresses  : 

''  Stem  Lawgiver  f  yet  thoa  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  tiling  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
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Floiren  hogh  beforo  tliae  on  their  bedi^  ^^ 

AttdfragftnoeinthjibotiiigtiMdi;  ^ 

Thoa  doit  presenre  the  etan  ftom  wrong; 
And  tiie  meet  aaeient  heavens,  thxoogh  ISiee^  an  ftMJh 
and  ttiong." 

HerQ  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  are  attii* 
buted  to  the  obedience  which  it  pays  to  the  e(mi* 
mands  of  duty  imagined  as  a  divine  person.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  truth  of  fact  is  preserved  under 
the  figurative  expressions,  notwithstanding,  in  other 
words,,  that  the  imagination  is  analytic  or  descriptive 
of  what  the  poet  believes  to  be  true,  namely,  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  obedience  to  divine  laws,  it  is 
yet  penetrated  through  and  through  with  emotion ; 
which  is  only  done  in,  or  by  m^ans  of,  the  modifica- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  and  their  laws  by  the 
emotion,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  being  represented 
as  persons ;  and  the  truth  of  essential  fact  is  not 
otherwise  altered  than  by  tliis  clothing  of  them  in 
the  poetical  dress  of  personification. 

The  third  passage  is  fi*om  Mr.  Tennyson's  Maud : 

^  There  is  none  like  her,  none. 
Nor  will  he  when  our  summers  have  deoeased. 
O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  thai  streams  to  thy  delicious  Easl^ 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  hare  here  increased. 
Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 
And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 
With  honcy'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 
And  haunted  by  the  starry-head 
Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate^ 
And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar>flame; 
And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  apread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  anow-limb'd  Eve  from  whom  she 
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The  guiding  emotion  is  expressed  in  the  twd  first 
Unes ;  and  then,  in  the  description  of  the  tree,  each 
image,  perfect  in  itself,  is  evolved  out  of  the  one  pre* 
ceding  it,  like  the  coiling  of  a  serpent  as  he  moves, 
in  majestic  procession.  Greater  modification  is  in* 
troduced  into  the  natural  things  described  than  even 
in  the  paissage  from  Wordsworth ;  the  cedar,  for  inr 
stance,  and  the  breeze  are  not  described,  in  personi- 
fication, as  the  poet  really  supposes  them  to  be  in 
truth,  but  only  as  they  are  for  the  time  alone,  so 
long  as  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that  emotion. 
In  other  words,  we  have  in  these  three  passages  a 
transition  from  almost  pure  description  of  pheno* 
mena,  through  a  description  which  attempts  to  ana- 
lyse their  inmost  nature,  to  one  which  is  almost 
purely  synthetical,  that  is,  expressive  of  emotion  in 
an  order  of  redintegration  not  derived  from  the  ob- 
jects described,  but  governed  by  the  emotion  itsel£ 
In  the  first  the  imagination  is  redditive,  giving  back 
but  slightly  altered  the  objects  ns  they  are  i)erceived; 
in  the  second  it  is  critical,  i)euctnitiiig  into  their  sup- 
posed true  nature,  and  personifying  them  in  that; 
in  the  third  it  is  inventive,  moulding  the  objects- 
themselves,  as  well  as  personifying  them,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  flow  of  thought  stimulated  by  the  emo- 
tion^ And  thesje  difierences,  it  must  be  remarked, 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  itself  and 
its  comparative  force  relatively  to  the  purely  intel- 
lectual energy  combined  with  it;  in  the  first  case, 
the  emotion  stimulates  the  i)crception  to  group  the 
phenomena,  in  tlie  second  to  reason  about  their  na- 
ture, in  the  third  to  change  their  action ;  and  accord- 
ingly tlie  first  passage  is  the  least,  the  third  the  most 
like  the  pure  constructions  of  music,  that  is  to  say, 
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tlie  fint  stands  nearest  to  prose  narration^  the  Uurd      ^ 
to  pore  lyrical  expression  of  emotion.    .  ''^ 

6.  Descriptive  poetry  contains  a  vast  group  of  pjj 
poems  which,  when  classed  according  to  the  magni*  ^ 
tude  or  importance  of  their  object-matteri  culminate 
in  Epic  poetry.  Narrative,  reflective,  didactic,  satiri« 
cal,  poetry  is  chiefly  analytic;  objects  or  events  are 
taken  up  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  cht 
happened  in  actual  history.  Occasional  pieces  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  classified  with  these,  as,  for 
instance,  the  smaller  poems  of  Catullus,  Goethe,  and 
Landor.  The  epic  poem,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale,  is  poetry  interpretative  of  the  true  but  latent 
significance  and  grandeur  of  the  history  which  it  re- 
lates. Magnificence  or  grandeur,  moral  or  emotional 
sublimity,  are  the  characteristics  of  epic  poetry ;  for 
instance,  Virgil's 

**  Veniet  luatris  labentibus  etaa, 
Quum  domus  Aaaaraci  Phthiam  claraaque  Myoenai 
Serviiio  promcti  ac  victia  dominabitur  Aigia.** 

And 

**  Hia  ego  aeo  metaa  rekiim  neo  tempdra  pono; 
Imperium  aine  fine  dedL** 

And  this  characteristic  is  found  even  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  smallest  incidents  by  a  poet  who  has 
the  true  epic  lipirit,  for  instance,  Virgil's  Circe 

**  Urit  odorotam  noctama  in  lumina  oednmii** 

a  most  magnificent  image.  Among  our  modem  prose 
literary  >vritcrs,  none,  I  think,  has  had  so  keen  a 
sense  for  epic  mngtiificcnco  as  Do  Quihcey ;  tt  leasti 
what  I  intend  to  convey  by  this  term  will  be  perhaps 
best  understood  by  referring  to  his  Selections  Grave 
and  Gay,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  liL  Infant  Literature.    But 
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tesL     whenever  personal  character  and  personal  history 
Paitt.     are  the  objects  described|  and  yet  the  interest  is 
Ja       purely  poeticali  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the 
li^uci     dramatic  form,  almost  necessary  to  allow  the  per- 
0(m  to  speak  for  himsel£    Mr.  Bro\vnin«^*s  Paracelsus 
and  his  Historical  Dramas  are  essentially  descriptive 
and  analytic ;  but  since  personal  character,  feelings, 
and  history,  are  their  bbj^t,  they  take  a  dramatic 
form;    Where  these  are  described  ab  extra  by  the 
poet  himself,  the  interesit  >vill  generally  be  found  to 
I  be  not  purely  poetic,  but  in  great  measure  moral  or 

didactic ;  for  instance,  the  Books  of  Wordsworth's 
Excursion  containing  The  Churchyard  among  the 
Mountains.  In  epic  poems  it  is  the  speeches  which 
are  the  chief  instrument  of  developing  the  character ; 
the  Achilles  of  the  Iliad,  for  instance.  What  narra- 
tive could  give  the  insight  into  this  sublime  character 
as  a  line  or  two  does  which  he  utters  himself :     .. 

' AXX^y  f<^(»  ^fi^t  xat  «&.  fin  iXof 6f loi  •Irug ;  KrX. 

and  again  in  the  same  speech i         .        .. 

*0^nrir%  rsg  no)  ifitik  ifu  ix  iufUpJknras. 

7.  Dramatic  poetry  is  a  still  more  complete  mix* 
tore  of  the  synthetic  mode  with  the  analytic,  and 
this  in  two  ways.  First,  the  conception  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  events  in  which  they  take  part,  is  fixed 
in  the  poet's  mind,  and  becomes  to  him  an  object  to 
be  described  and  interpreted  as  much  as  if  it  were 
a  true  history  or  a  piece  of  natund  scenery;  but  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  entirely  synthetic, 
by  letting  the  persons  of  the  drama  speok  for  them- 
selves and  inferring  the  action  fi*om  their  words. 
Secondly,  description  b  not  entirely  excluded  by  this 
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method;  the  qieaken  describe  and  BntljM^  though      ^ 
.  the*  poet  does  not.    The  same  speaker  passes  imme-      ^^ 
diately,  and  often  in  the  same  speech,  from  the  pure     ^i 
lyrical  expression  of  his  own  feelings  to  description     ^ 
of  eventSi  and  vice  versa.    The  longer  speeches  in 
a  play,  therefore,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  in- 
termediate gradations  of  imagination,  and  are  modes 
of  poetical  rhetoric.     This  complete  impersonation  of 
many  characters  at  once,  and  the  necessity  for  ex« 
hibitiiig  them  as  entire  or  complete  persons,  consti- 
tuting the  staple  of  the  poem  itself  and  not  merely 
coming  forward  to  express  their  views  or  feelings  on 
particular  occasions,  as  in  epic  poetry,  is  what  renders 
dramatic  poetry  the  most  arduous  of  all ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  since  it  enables  the 
poet  either  to  sink  into  pure  description,  of  to  rise 
into  pure  lyrical  expression,  according  to  his  desire. 

8.  Where  synthesis  has  finally  won  the  predomi- 
nance over  analysis,  there  arises  the  lyrical  mode  of 
poetry.  The  law  of  succession  of  images  is  entirely 
derived  from  a  previous  state  of  emotion,  which  lends 
its  warmth  and  colour  to  the  objects  described  or 
introduced  in  the  lyrical  flow.  But.  among  the  poems 
usually  classed  as  lyrical  many  are  very  imperfectly 
so;  most  of  Horace's  Odes,  for  instance,  are  narra- 
tive or  occasional  poems.  Pure  synthesis  is  nothing 
but  the  expression  of  emotion,  and  hence  the  musical 
element  is  most  important  in  IjTical  poetry.  Hence 
repetitidns  characterise  it,  as  in  Hebrew  poetr}';  for 
instance,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
The  emotion  of  the  poet  bursts  out  in  vocal  sound 
and  tone,  and  creates  images  in  his  thought  which 
it  stimulates;  and  the  language  employed  is  the  ut- 
terance of  both  at  once.  This  b  what  I  suppose  Mr. 
» 
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Arnold  to  mean  by  the  ^  lyrical  cry."  Lyrical  poetry 
is  more  than  music^  it  is  tlie  furion  of  images  and 
somids  to  express  a.  previous  emotion.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  passion,  as  descriptive  is  of  emoticm;  but 
it  contains  all  kinds  as  weU.as  all  degrees  of  pas- 
sion. Command  and  entreatyi  reproach  and  fury, 
hope,  despair,  and  frenzy,  and  the  ^ssion  of  love,  are 
among  its  burdens.  Shelley  is  at  his  best  in  the  syn- 
thetic mode;  for  instance,  in  his  Adonais  and  Epipsy* 
chidion;  though  these  [>crhnps  would  not  usually  be 
called  lyrical,  o>Ying  to  the  metro  in  which  they  are 
^Titten.  Yet  they  are  essentially  expressive  of  pas- 
sion,  as  well  as  synthetic  or  constructive  in  their  mode 
of  redintegratfon;  and  since  poems  are  now  no  longer 
set  to  music,  we  are  at  liberty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
adopt  th^  term  in  a  new  sense  depending  on  a  new 
distinction.  The  metre  detenuinos  nothing.  For  . 
instance,  the  Second  Pturt  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Tristram 
and  Iseult,  beginning 

^Ifaiiio  tho  light,  my  pngOi  Umt  I  may  ms  hofi^ 

is  purely  lyrical;  but  the  discourse  of  Empedocles, 
in  the  same  poet's  Empedocles  on  Etna,  is  not  lyrical 
but  analytic  and  descriptive,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  most  beautiful  and  imaginative  poetry.  No  more 
beautiful  instance  of  purely  lyrical  poetry  can,  I 
think,  be  given  than  is  offered  by  the  closing  scene 
of  Mr.  Strinbume  8  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  e.g. : 

ChoniM. 
O  thy  luminoiiB  fiica, 

Thine  impeiioiia  eyotl 
O  the  grief;  O  the  giace, 
At  of  day  when  it  dieel 
Wha  is  thit  bending  oyer  thee^  loid,  with  teait  and  mppraMioa 
ofsighat 
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IiAMkaolUrt  &\ 


With  mMlMiiilet«d  hair» 
With  imfiUeted  eheek, 
AMwrtif  tk»  iim  anMNig  women,  wIiom  bum  it  •■ 


Aiatamia. 
rwKwld  thai  wilh  feel 

Unatndalledy  ■^n^hiw^ 
Orerbold,  OTerlleeti 

I  hwX  vmkvx  not  nor  Irol 
Ami  AiMdk  to  O^tIoii  northvanl,  a  bUti  of  thi  «iir7  of  CML 

Bot  a  fimgment  can  give  no  notion  of  tbe  bean^  of 
the  whole  scene^  still  less  of  the  whole  drama  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  dramatic  dialogue  the  con^ 
structiyei  or  lyrical,  mode  usually  comes  out  in  com* 
paratlvely  short  bursts,  as,  for  instance.  King  Lear*a 
^I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindncss,**  &c.s 
or  in  that  [mssAge  of  the  Choephora>  of  ^K^ehylus^ 
in  which  Elcctra,  taking  up  the  words  of  the  Chorus^ 
urges  on  Orestes  the  sacrcdnoss  of  revenge  for  his 
father's  murder,  a  passage  the  intense  power  of  which 
is  due  perhaps  equally  to  the  rh^-thm  and  cadence 
of  the  words  as  to  the  simplicity  and  terror  of  their 
meaning: 

Chonu.     nmvr  hfim  h  fgt€h  yfdfmt 

Siedra.    A/  irm  li  m* 

rirfom  fuikw  n^ux;^  ff99m  fidrnt. 

rd  /Mf  yitf  Arms  t^ju^ 

9*  What  is  more  specially  called  Pathda  ia  an 
iqpproach  which  lyrical  and  passionate  poetry  makes 
to  teflectiye  or  descriptive.    It  is  a  certain  resigna* 
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tion  to  on  universal  and  inevitable  law,  oombiited 
with  pity  for  the  siiccial  case  dcscribedi  that  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  pathetic.    For  instancOi  Pindar^s 

And  thongh  the  thought  of  a  general,  law  is  not  often 
foond  so  clearly  expressed  as  here,  yet  the  pathetio 
lies  always  in  making  an  appeal  to  a  sorrow  felt  as 
..universally  incident  to  humanity;  for  instance,  Mr, 
Arnold's 

**  Mown  them  down|>lir/t)Mi  Aoim:^ 

and  again  Milton's 

**  For  lorciiUs  ia  de«d^  d<Mid  ere  his  prime^ 
Yountj  I^Tidas,  and  hnth  not  kft  bii  peer.** 

10.  The  tliree  well-kno>vn  kinds  of  poetry,  then, 
descriptive,  lyrical,  and  dramatic,  are  founded,  ao- 
cording  to  what  has  been  siiid,  upon  the  predomi* 
nance  cither  of  analytic  or  of  syntlietic  modes  of 
redintegration,  or  on  the  tuibn  of  both  in  equal  mea« 
sure.    They  are  not  the  s))ontaneous  production  of 
a  supposed  Ijrrical,  descriptive,  or  dramatic  ^^fiiculty'* 
in  poets,  but  require,  like  other  phenomena,  to  be 
accounted  for,  to  be  analysed  as  well  as  enumerated. 
The  process  of  imagination  itself,  which  has  been 
here  distinguished  as  either  sj'nthctic  or  analytic, 
constructive  or  descriptive,  >vill  need  however  a  fur* 
ther  analysis,  which  can  only  be  given  when  the 
operations  or  inodcs  of  working  of  the  mind  have 
been  analysed  as  functions,  that  is,  dynamically  as 
well  as  statically.    The  foregoing  examination  there- 
fore must  not  be  considered  a»  finally  closed.  (§  78, 
i-io.) 

II.  I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  poetry  iu 
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proMi  nor  yet  <tf  the  lai^ger  class  of  generel  litttri*     bm 
tore.    Prose  may  be  the  vohide  of  poetry  as  well     £! 
as  versoi  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  onlyi  or  even       ^ 
the  prmcipali  purpose  of  prose  literature  is  to  be     Ih« 
poetical;  and  when  tliis  is  its  main  puqiosei  it  is 
easy  to  apply  to  it  what. has  been  already  said  of 
poetry  in  verse.    Genend  prose. literature,  however^ 
requires  distmguishing  from  poetry  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  scientific  literature  on  the  other.    Horace 
did  not  distinguish  poetry  from  this  general  litera* 
ture;  the  well-known  lines, 

**  Ajcit  prodosse  Yolunt  ant  delectare  poetic 
Aut  iiiuul  et  jucanda  et  idonoa  dicera  TiUo^** 

give  a  correct  picture  of  the  scope  of  general  litera* 
ture,  not  of  poetry  in  its  strict  sense,  defined,  aa 
above,  by  the  imagination  of  r^ective  emotion  fer 
the  sole  pleasure  of  imagining  it.  General  literature 
is  a  great  field  which,  while  receiving  daily  new  ao« 
quisitions  from  culture  and  discovery  within  its  own 
limits,  is  also  daily  suftering  encroachments  ftom 
the  different  branches  of  science,  as  one  subject  after 
another  becomes  the  dbject  of  accurate,  methodical, 
investigation  and  verification;  these  are  however 
restored  again  to  literature  when  their  scientific 
treatment  is  completed.  Literature  accordingly  is 
distinguished  firom  science  partly  by  aiming  at  en* 
tertainment  or  amusement,  partly  by  its  Want  of  a 
strict  method  of  investigatioh  and  proof..  It  aims 
eitlier  at  entertainment  alonCi  or  at  combinmg  it 
with  a  certain  moral  instruction  and  profit.  Philo* 
sophical,  political,  historical,  satirical,  and  critical 
essays,  speeches^  sermons,  written  dialogues,  novels, 
and  tales,  compose  the  greater  part  of  it    For  in- 
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itanoei  at  the  very  head  of  our  English  literatarO| 
the  beauty  of  their  language  considered,  stand  the 
Imaginary  Conx'ersations  of  Walter  Savage  Landon 
Novels  sometimes  rise  into  poetry;  but  their  aiming 
at  amusement  in  the  first  place,  which  determines 
both  what  incidents  are  to  be  described  and  in  what 
way,  renders  them  essentially  inferior  to  the  greater 
part  of  poetry  written  in  verse.    To  expect  the  finer 
kinds  of  poetry,  or  much  of  any  kind  of  it,  from 
novels  is  like  expecting  to  get  as  beautiful  a  statue 
from  freestone  as  from  marble;  and  this  not  merely 
because  they  are  written  in  prose,  but  also  because, 
aiming  chiefly  at  amusement,  they  are  adapted  not 
to  call  out  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  reader,  but 
to  entertain  him  with  little  call  on  his  own  mental 
exeition.     The  minute  description  of  character  and 
action  in  the  best  novels  renders  them  more  akin  to 
philosophy  than  to  poetry.  Yet  there  are  some  which 
have  a  distinctly  poeticid  cfTect;  I  should  name  Wu- 
theriiig  Heights  as  an  instance.     In  Book  IL  we 
shall  have  to  enumerate  the  little  group  of  sciences, 
relating  to  the  ways,  and  works  of  man,  which  have  ' 
been  won  from  the  field  once  occupied  merely  by  ge- 
neral literature.    But  while  the  scientific  and  literary 
methods  of  treating  any  subject  may  be  distinguished 
pretty  accurately  from  each  other,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  works  of  different  authors  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  class  wholly  under  the  one  or  the  other 
category;  works,  for  instance,  which  explain  scien- 
tific conceptions  to  the  generd  public,  or  which  mix 
scientific  conceptions  and  accurate  research,  in  one 
part  of  their  subject,  with  purely  literary  treatment 
of  other  portions  of  it.     There  are  also  compositions 
in  verse  which  yet  belong  rather  to  literature  than 
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to  pottrjr*  Liftentan  KoMs  a  mUdle  poiitkaii  il  ^^ 
ciiiiiot  bdaed  pretend  to  die  rank  fiAet  of  pore  ^r. 
poe^jr  or  pure  idence  |  but  on  the  one  aide  it  it  ^i^^ 
moolded  by  principlet  of  Art|  on  the  other  it  is  die 
expreseioii  of  the  0(^n!oii  of  powerful  minde,  that 
il,  of  anofrfnion  whidi  is  the  pioneerofsdence.  As 
aiming  at  entertainment  it  b  art|  at  truth  it  is  know- 
ledge;  and  it  is  to  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  gene* 
ral  literature  that  is  committed  the  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  the  general  ot  non-technical  culture 
and  education  of  the  community. 

§  44.  I.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  S8,  that  the'  moral 
sense  in  its  operation  subordinates  all  feelingS|  and 
all  olgects  whateveri  to  two  emotions  which  mutually 
sustain  and  interpenetrate  each  other,  love  and  jus- 
tice; and  that  it  forms  of  these  an  ideal  which  go- 
verns the  whole  of  life.  The  eflfecting  of  this  sub- 
ordination in  thought  and  in  act  may  be  called  the 
passion  of  morality.  When  this  moral  ideal  has  been 
formed,  there  arises  in  it  another  desire,  the  desire 
of  feeling  it  in  its  greatest  intensity,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  feeling  itself  and  also  in  order  thereby  to  effect 
the  subordination  of  feeling  and  action,  the  moral 
government  of  life,  more  thoroughly  and  securely. 
These  two  passions  or  desires,  the  one  of  governing 
life,  the  other  of  inten8if}ring  the  perception  of  the 
governing  ideal  itself,  are  inseparable  and  mutually 
supporting.  This  latter  passion  is  Religion ;  or  Re* 
ligion  is  the  passion  of  the  ideal  of  the  moral  sense ; 
and,  far  from  being,  as  sometimes  thought,  a  mere 
sentiment^  it  is  a  passion  which  commands  action 
and  insists  on  perfect  obedience  to  its  law.  But 
the  intensifying  of  any  feeling  is  also  the  attentive 
analysis  or  knowledge  of  that  feeling;  the  desire  of 
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greater  intensity  can  only  be  gratified  by  clofler 
knowledge  of  its  framework.  There  arises  dierefore 
a  knowledge  of  the  framework  of  the  ideal,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  passion  for  it.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  us,  then,  to  follow  this  analysis,  and  see 
what  it  is,  and  how  its  object  is  related  to  the  Sub- 
ject, whose  object  it  is  and  who  feels  the  passion  for 
it.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  is  a  mode  of  imagi- 
nation. 

2.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  prove  that  every 
feeling  or  conception  is  real,  while  it.  exists  as  a  feel- 
ing or  conception ;  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
particular  feeling  or  notion  is  the  existence  of  that 
feeling  or  notion  as  an  object  there  and  then;  this 
has  been  done  in  ^^Time  and  Spacer"  The  question 
here  is  as  to  the  truth  of  such  a  conception  or  imagi- 
nation; in  this  case,  of  the  ideal  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  object  of  religion ;  that  is  tp  say,  whether  this 
ideal  is  necessarily  ]>ermanent  in  consciousness,  so  as 
to  arise  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  moral  sense  at  all, 
and  in  different  shapes  according  to  the  degree  or 
mode  of  development  of  the  moral  sense.  The  re- 
marks in  the  preceding  paragraph  sufficiently  show 
that  some  such  ideal  is  a  necessary  consequence  or 
accompanying  feature  of  a  moral  sense;  those  which 
follow  will  be  an  attempt,  to  show  that  the  moral 
sense,  as  above  described  and  analysed,  must  have 
an  ideal  of  the  kind  now  to  be  exhibited  however 
feebly  and  imperfectly. 

3.  The  term  Revealed  Religion  is,  as  Coleridge 
truly  said,  a  pleonasm;  all  religion  is  revealed.  The 
term  revebition  means  having  become  self-evident,  or 
evident  and  incapable  of  proof!  In  this  sense  etery 
immediate  feeling,  and  time  and  space  in  all  feelingSi 
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jyre  rtrealed.    Bdigion  is  nothing  else  than  those  nl*      bm 
timatdy  ideal  moral  iBLcU^  objectSi  trutha,  or  feelingSi      fab 
which  are  revealed  in  this  sense  of  the  term.    This        %\ 
may  be  shown  from  the  common  point  of  .view  very     mam 
simply.    Ask  any  person  what  he  means  by  revela- 
tion, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  understands  it  to 
mean  fiu^tS|  objects,  or  truths,  revealed,  Le.  made 
known  or  told  to  us  by  God.     That  is,  that  there 
must  be  an  author  of  the  revelation,  a  particular 
person  distinct  from  the  thing  which  he  makes  known 
to  us.    But  he  cannot  rest  here;  for  ask  him  &rther, 
how  the  existence  of  God,  the  author  of  the  revela- 
tion, is  mode  known  to  us,  and  he  will  answer — ^by 
revelation.    How  so,  you  reply,  when  revelation  re- 
quires an  author  as  well  as  a  thing  revealed  ?    0,  he 
will  say,  God  reveals  Himself  to  us;  He  is  author  and 
revelation  at  once.     This  is  precisely  what  is  meant 
above.    The  terms,  That  which  reveals  itself^  or.  He 
who  reveals  himself,  are  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
term  self-evident.    In  revealed  religion,  therefore,  as 
.  well  as  in  revelation  generally,  the  thing  revealed  is 
not  distinct  from  the  author  of  the  revelation,  except 
as  we  afterwards  distinguish  these  two  parts  or  ele- 
ments in  the  total  object.    And  therefore,  when  it  is 
said  that  things  revealed  are  certain  because  they  are 
revealed  by  God,  this  means  that  they  are  certain  be- 
cause they  form  part  of  a  self-evident  object.     This 
object,  however,  in  reflective  emotion,  is  a  Person. 

4*  The  Subject,  at  its  very  entrance  upon  the 
two  ways  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  i^, 
finds  its  religious  ideal  distinguished  from  its  moral 
ideal,  and  in  this  way:  the  moral  ideal  consists  in  the 
perfect  government  of  its  world  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing by  its  emotions  of  love  and  justice;  these  emo- 
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tions  are  bound  to,  or  are  bound  up  with,  a  world  of 
actual  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions,  which  together 
constitute  the  mind  and  its  objects;  but  the  religious 
ideal,  consisting  in  the  perfection,  imagined  as  at^ 
tained,  of  this  government,  consists  in  an  image  of 
which  nothing  is  known  but  the  two  emotions  of  love 
and  justice  in  an  intensity  of  which  there  has  been 
no  other  experience  than  this  anticipatory  one.  The 
world  or  body  of  these  two  emotions  is  entirely  pro- 
visional, because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  changes 
which  may  be  >vrought  by  an  infinite  perseverance 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  moral  ideal  The 
"body  prepared"  for  the  religious  ideal  is  entirely 
unknown.  Hence,  while  each  of  the  two  ideals  are 
objects  of  the  same  Subject,  they  are  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  each  other;,  the  most  ideally  perfect 
man  at  an  infinite  distance  from  God ;  and  yet  God 
is,  as  an  ideal,  in  the  heart  of  the  humblest  man.  The 
two  ideals  are  like  two  roads  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  towards  the  same  goal,  one  of  which 
ends  at  a  certain  iK)int,  the  other  continues  out  of 
sight;  or  like  a  railway  and  a  telegraph,  which  travel 
together  to  the  sea,  which  only  the  telegrnph  crosses. 
The  religious  ideal  forms  a  part  of  the  Empirical  Ego, 
since  it  is  an  object  of  its  Subject,  but  it  is  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  its  horizon,  the  ideal  completion  of 
that  part  of  it  which  I  have  ventured  to  name  the 
True  Ego.  This  sameness  of  the  Subject  of  both 
ideals  is  the  condition  or  ground  of  the  communion 
of  the  soul  with  God,  the  act  realising  which  commu- 
nion is  Prayer;  the  provisional  character  of  the  re- 
ligious ideal  is  the  unsearehability  of  God ;  its  ideal 
perfection  the  awe-inspiring  difierence  between  God 
and  man. 
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in  the  Subject  in  tliefonnatioii  of  die  rdigioiisideaL  Tsm^y. 
They  will  fidl  naturally  under  two  headsi  thoee  wludi  %u. 
are  felt  towards  the  ideal  itself^  and  those  which  are  mmSSZ 
felt  towards  the  mind  of  the  Subject  in  comparison 
with|  or  reUtion  to,  the  religious  ideaL  God,  who 
is  the  religious  ideal,  is  the  framework  of  the  emo- 
tions which  are  felt,  as  it  is  said,  towards  him.  In 
respect  of  his  love  we  must  feel  love ;  as  it. is  said 
by  St  John,  ^We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved 
us/'  In  respect  of  his  justice  we  must  feel  a  certain 
intense  admiration,  for  that  is  the  name  of  emotion 
which  is  excited  by  beauty  or  equity  of  form.  Love 
and  admiration  when  combined  together  are  the  com- 
plex emotion  of  Worship.  The  emotions  felt  towards 
our  own  mind  in  contemplation  of,  or  relation  to, 
God  are  intensiJScations  of  those  of  the  moral  sense 
itself;  they  are  two,  and  both  refer  to  past  actions 
or  to  the  present  state  of  the  mind ;  the  first  b  Sin, 
the  intensification  of  remorse;  the  second  the  sense 
of  justification  or  approval  in  God's  sight,  which  is 
the  intensification  of  good  conscience. 

6.  The  emotions  just  described,  worship,  sense  of 
sin,  sense  of  justification,  I  will  call  the  primary  re- 
ligious emotions ;  they  are  emotions  which  arise  in 
the  framework  of  the  religious  ideal,  in  our  contem- 
plation of  God.  But  when  we  reflect  farther  upon 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  upon  the 
consequences  to  be  drawn  from  these  emotions,  aa 
now  exhibited,  we  necessarily  arrange  them  in  some- 
what varying  ways,  and  experience  emotions  corre- 
spondingly various.  The  reasonings  which  we  enter 
on  about  these  primary  emotions  exhibit  aspects  of 
the  framework  which  have  their  corresponding  emo- 
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tional  elements.    And  these  emotional  elements  and 
their  frameworks  are  the  attributes  of  God,  being 
second  intentions  of  the  primary  qualities  and  emo- 
tions which  are  his  essence  or  natiire.    In  the  first 
placCi  referring  the  emotions  of  love  and  justice  to 
their  second  intentions  or  categories,  we  find  them 
to  be  respectively  the  perfections  of  feeling  and  know- 
ledge;  but  these  perfections  in  combination  are  per- 
fect power ;  for  perfect  power  is  known  only  by  its 
modes  of  exertion  in  time,  in  the  succession  or  com- 
bination of  objects  or  of  images.     We  characterise 
God^  therefore,  as  the  union  of  the  perfections  of 
Feeling,  Knowledge,  and  Power  ;    these  being  all 
second  intentions,   and  the  third  having  existence 
only  in  the  combination  of  the  other  t^o.     See  on 
these  points  *^Time  and  Space"  §  71.    In  the  next 
place  we  imagine  God  as  taking  account  of  ourselves, 
that  is,  of  our  minds,  and  of  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings OS  well  as  actions.    His  knowledge  of  us  is  ne- 
cessarily imagined  as  more  perfect  than  our  own 
knowledge  of  ourselves.     Hence  we  cannot,  and  as 
a  fact  never  do,  expect  to  escape  his  knowledge.    To 
think  we  could  would  be  to  think  we  could  escape 
our.^clves.  And  in  exiict  proportion  to  oiu*  sclf-know- 
Icdgc-is  the  inevitable  power  of  pur  o\vn  conscience. 
Again,  his  love  towards  us  is  the  love  of  a  superior 
to  an  inferior;  it  is  perfect,  but  it  is  mercy.    A\Tien 
we  reflect  on  our  emotions  towards  him,  .as  on  his 
towards  us,  under  the  same  general  heads  of  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  power,  tlie  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  him, .  the  intellectual  part  of  our  state  of 
mind,  or  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  fmmework  of 
the  n^Iigious  ideal,  is  Faith  ;  the  emotional  element 
remains  the  siuuo  as  before  and  is  wors^hip ;  in  which 
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however  love  is  the  element  common  to  our  feelings      boc 
towards  God  and  towards  men ;  the  emotion  of  which      Fai 
the  perception  of  his  power  is  the  framework  is  Hope.        i" 
The  three  distinctive  religious  virtues,  fiiith,  hope,     «m 
and  charity,  thus  flow  directly  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  as  the  Ideal  Object  of  the  religious  emo* 
tions.     Of  these,  faith,  which,  as  just  sho\\ii,  is  the 
intellectual  or  cognitive  aspect  of  the  emotion  which 
we  feel  towards  God,  as  love  is  its  emotional  asix^ct, 
— for  every  state  of  consciousness  is  or  contains  at 
once  both  form  and  matter,  feeling  and  cognition, — 
ia  subject  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  term,  so  un|)ortant 
as  to  require  special  notice.    This,  with  similar  am- 
biguities in  the  terms  sanction  and  pra3'er,  which  will 
be  noticed  farther  on,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  port 
of  theological  controversy,  at  least  of  such  as  turns 
on  the  deeper  points  of  religion. 

7.  The  term  faith  is  often  token  to  mean  belief 
on  insufficient  evidence  of  facts  or  statements  not 
self-evident;  and  this  is  represented  to  be  a  religious 
duty.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  faith 
above  described,  which  is  the  apprehension  of  a  self- 
evident  Ideal  Object  of  perfect  love  and  justice.  But 
in  truth  it  is  neither  a  religious  duty  nor  even  a 
duty  at  all ;  and  to  make  a  duty  of  it  introduces  a 
contradiction  into  the  very  fontal  conception  of  re- 
ligion. That  which  is  not  matter  of  choice  cannot 
be  matter  of  duty,  for  the  duty  of  doing  or  not  doing 
anything  supposes  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing 
or  omitting  it  Now  whatever  rests  on  proof,  what- 
ever is  of  an  intellectual  character,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  the  clothing  or  fnunework  of  an  emotion 
or  taken  inde{)endcntly  as  a  fact  of  history  or  doc- 
trinal statement,  is  not  oi>eu  to  choice;   we  may 
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choose  whether  we  wUl  enquire  into  it  fiirther  than 
at  present  or  not,  but,  in  either  case,  the  shape  it 
assumes  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidaice  which  we 
have,  and  belief  follows  closely  and  inseparably  upon 
the  evidence,  its  firmness  varying  with  the  cogency 
of  the  evidence.     To  make  an  intellectual  matter, 
therefore,  a  duty  is  to  set  human  nature  at  variance 
with  itself.     It  would  indeed  not  be  inconsistent  or 
contradictory  to  suppose  a  duty  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther enquiry;  but  this  would  not  carry  the  duty  to 
believe  the  doctrines  ah^ady  reached;  it  would  let 
them  be  xlestroyed  without  replacing  them,  and  land 
us  in  complete  uncertainty.    It  would  consequently 
be  the  most  hopeless  of  tasks  to  show  that  there  was 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  further  enquiry,  which  would, 
in  religion,  be  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  God 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light    It  follows  that  the 
evidence  of  a  fact  or  statement  being  true,  whether 
it  is  immediate  or  inferential  evidence,  is  a  negative 
or  limiting  conditibu  of  a  duty  to  believe  that  fact 
or  statement.    Whatever  it  is  a  duty  to  believe  must 
be  evident  and  certain  intellectually;  whatever  it  is 
and  always  will  be  a  duty  to  believe  must  be  neces* 
sarily  and  permanently  evident  and  certain.     The 
duty  itself  of  believing  any  fact  or  statement  in  re* 
ligion  springs  solely  from  the  emotion  of  which  it  is 
the  framework,  and  lasts  only  so  long  as  it  is  in* 
separably  connected  with  that  emotion.  For  instance, 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  himself  is  a  reli- 
gious, duty  only  so  long  as  it  is  self-evident  as  a  fact 
and  inseparable  from  the  ideal  religious  emotions 
which  have  supreme  moral  validity.     The  duty  to 
believe  it  arises  not  from  its  being  evident,  nor  yet 
in  spite  of  its  want  of  evidence,  but  from  the^  nature 
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of  the  omodoM  which  it  emhodies.  In  other  wordsi  bom 
it  is  part  of  the  aource  of  duty  itself  and  is  not  a  Fah 
duty  derived  from  any  higher  source,  1 4 

8.  The  duties  of  religioni  except  so  far  as  the  «Mii 
religious  emotions  themselves  are  duties,  or  have 
validity  of  their  own,  are  no  others  than  those  of 
morality.  Religion,  or  the  religious  emotionsi  are 
both  their  own  sanction  and  the  sanction  of  the  du- 
ties of  morality;  a  sanction  not  by  the  imposition  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  by  the  elevation  and 
intensity  of  feeling*  The  so-called  sanctions  of  law 
derive  this  name  from  the  awe,  or  fear,  or  intensity 
of  feeling,  whether  pleasureable  or  painful,  which 
the  connection  of  reward  or  punishment  with  any  act 
attaches  to  that  act  in  mental  association,  so  as  either 
to  encourage  or  deter.  As  a  term  of  law  it  is  derived 
from  religion,  or  from  religious  emotions,  and  must 
therefbre  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  significance  when 
imported  back  again  from  law  to  religion.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  religion  has  no  duties  but  those 
of  morality  which  it  enforces;  the  religious  emotions 
are  duties  of  themselves  and  are  their  own  sanction; 
but  they  cannot  be  enforced  by  an}'thing  not  them- 
selves. It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  morality  differs 
from  law,  all  laws  being  commands  imposed  by  sove- 
reigns and  sanctioned  by  |)enalties  seiuurate  from  the 
commands  themselves ;  but  the  logic  of  law  is  totally 
insufficient  for  application  to  the  object -matter  of 
morality,  piuch  more  therefore  of  religion.  The  ima- 
gined pains  of  hell  and  pleasures  of  heaven  can  add 
no  wcfight  to  the  validity  of  the  moral  or  religious 
law;  and  all  such  notions,  when  regarded  in  the  light 
of  sanctions,  are  entirely  non-religious,  foreign,  and 
alien  to  its  nature. 
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'    9.  Whenever  we  use  the  wwd  God,  it  has  aome 
connotation,  some  meaninj^;  for  instancei  when  it  is 
said  that  Christ  is  God,  there  must  be  a  meaning  in 
the  term  God,  as  well  as  in  the  term  Christ    lilany 
persons  however  lise  this  term  as  if  it  had  only  a 
denotation,  a  designative  force.    Yet  some  connota* 
tion  it  must  necessarily  halve.    The  question  is,  what 
connotation?     The  ibrogouig  ))aragrai)lis  of  this  f 
have  becil  an  attempt  to  sliow  its  true  connotation. 
Those  who  like  wonls  in  ism  will  probably  call  the 
result,  being  the  Unity  oJT  a  Personal  God,  Mono* 
thcisuL     The  value  of  the  doctrine  of  Monotheism 
has  been  but  dimly  seen.     It  is  often  supposed  to 
rest  on,  and  to  be  the  expression  of,  the  insight  into 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  laws  of  physical  nature, 
the  ihterdqicndence  of  which  required  the  assump* 
tion  of  a  single  principle  of  relation  botween  them, 
and  thus  to  be  a  doctrine  cajiable  of  being  reached 
by  intellectual  processes  alone,  and,'  in  n'ligion,  the 
natuml  result  or  issue  of  |Kilytheism.    The  Greeks, 
it  may  be*  said,  developed  their  polytheism,  by  the 
aid  of  science  and  philosophy,  into  monotheism;  and 
this  is  true  so  far  as  monotheism  rests  on  a  specula- 
tive  or  intellectual  basis  only;  Stoicism  was  there* 
duction  of  moral  laws  under  the  same  conception. 
But  the  emotional  element  in  monotheism  has  been 
less  attended  to.     Monotheism  was  a  much  earlier 
and  more  s))ontaneous  product  of  the  Hebrew  people 
than  of  the  Greek  ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual but  of  the  emotional  element  in  their  character. 
They  had  not  a  sort  of  "faculty"  for  monotheism; 
but  their  strong  emotional  nature,  their  uitcrest  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  the  moral  side  of  things,  was  the 
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Ibuntain  head  ftom  which  flowed  the  conceptioQ  of     ^, 
m  unglei  personal,  morali  creator  and  ruler  of  the   .  ^^" 
wrirUL   NowlhegreatTalueof  monotheism  for  man*  ^^^ 
klftd  conaisti  not  in  the  intellectual  but  in  the  moral     «m<^ 
unity  which  characteriaea  it;  it  is  the  unity  not  of 
phy^cal  but  of  moral  lawa,  not  of  la^^a  of  nature  but 
laws  of  volition,  which  is  its  chief  claim  to  our  re- 
gKtd  I  the  hanuonislug  of  the  spruigs  of  action,  of 
tlie  x'toious  coiitlicting  emotions  and  passionsi  by  sub« 
ordmating  them,  not  to  a  mere  law  without,  or  with 
only  a  prudential,  content,  but  to  a  supreme  and 
absorbing  emotion,  the  lore  of  God*  Henceforth  emo* 
tion  Was  not  opposed  with  equal  right  to  emotion, 
passion  to  passion,  as  under  the  Greek  polytheism 
we  may  see  to  have  been  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  the 
passions  under  the  protection  of  Aphrodite  to  those 
under  the  protection  of  Artemis  {   see  EuripidesV 
Hippoty tus  {  but  the  unity  of  mon^s  emotional  and 
(Ms^ionid  nature  ii\*as  proclaimed  as  a  duty,  and  its 
attainment  made  possibUs  by  the  bringing  to  light 
this  one  master  passion,  the  love  of  God.    It  was  a 
real  and  important  advance,  a  new  thing  in  human 
development,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  was  an 
evdution  from,  and  a  deeper  discovery  of,  some 
hitherto  secret  springs  of  his  nature.    The  Hebrew 
race  indeed  only  gradually  attained  to  conceive  of 
this  moral  law  as  one  springing  from  within,  not 
imposed  fit>m  without;  as  a  law  of  liberty  not  a  law 
of  bondage;  as  spirit  not  as  letter;  as  Gospel  not  as 
Law;  as  a  law  of  lo\*e  and  not  a  law  of  terror;  as 
the  voice  of  conscience  not  a  legal  ordinance;  as  spi- 
ritual not  as  carnal ;  as  a  law  of  living  faith  not  of 
dead  works ;  all  which  terms  are  properly  significa- 
tive (^one  and  the  same  great  cardinal  distinction* 
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^^^     And  it  is  only  in  this  its  trae  shape  as  a  lair  of 

pAiirv.     liberty  that  the  moral  law  has  valid  and  eternal  do^ 
Atf^iSrfMM  niinion.     This  was  the  religion  of  Christianity  as 

•■•«*«*  Jesus  of. Nazareth  conceived  and  preached  it;  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  that  religion  irreversibly  true, 
the  truest  of  all  religions,  namely,  that  in  this  cha- 
racteristic it  incorporated  into,  its  very  essence  the 
germ  of  an  infinite  development.  We  live  at  a  time 
of  reawakening;  there  is  a  shaking  of  many  founda- 
tions; the  dawn  of  a  new  era  had  been  announced 
by  poets  and  prophets  long  before  its  features  could 
be  even  dimly  seen  by  analysts ;  shall  we  have  to 
pay,— -in  the  new  construction  which  must  come, — 
shall  we  have,  to  pay  for  past  corruptions  by  the 
sweeping  away  with  them  of  these  conceptions  of 
conscience  and  of  God?  Surely  it  is  not  possible. 
-^H{^  .        §  46.  I.  The  two  roads  s[>oken  of  above  have  been 

jgfjjj  hitherto  reiircsented  as  going  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  the  sameness  of  direction  is  not  a  sameness  in  all 
respects.  The  direction  is  the  same  in  this  respect, 
that  the  end  desired  and  tended  towards  is  the  same 
in  kind  of  emotion  and  of  framework.  The  direction 
is  not  necessarily  the  saine  in  point  of  situation  of 
its  end  objectively  in  time.  Moral  progress,  the  first 
of  the  two  roads,  is  progress  forwards  in  time  both 
in  order  of  existence,  or  actual  histor}%  and  in  Order 
of  cognition ;  but  religious  progress,  the  second  of 
the  two  roads,  being  imaginative,  is  in 'this  res]>ect 
to  be  considered  as  progress  only  in  order  of  cogni- 
tion ;  its  end  or  object  may  therefore  lie  objectively 
in  the  infinite  distance  of  past  as  well  as  .of  future 
time,  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his- 
tory. If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  end  of  the 
first  progress  attained,,  by  perfect  actual  union  with 
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6od|  it  may  be  rapposed  also  then  to  tarn  oat  tint  ^j»i 
we  have  attained  union  with  what  was  from  the  very  ^^^ 
beginning,  or  exbted  in  past  time,  as  far  back  in  -^j^J^ 
time  from  the  starting  point  as  we  should  then  have 
gone  forwards  ftx>m  it  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  against  this  supposition;  it  is  not 
contradictory,  since  the  religious  progress,  so  far  as 
it  is  imaginative,  is  a  progress  only  in  order  of  cog- 
nition, and  only  its  realisation  b  a  progress  in  order 
of  history  as  well.  We  shall  presently  enquire  what 
conceptions  or  phenomena  there  are  which  bear  out 
such  a  supposition  as  the  present,  namely,  that  the 
Ideal  Object  of  religion  is  Eternal,  or  infinite  in  ex- 
istence in  time  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post, 
and  the  same  in  kind  at  both  ends  of  the  inuigined 
progression,  as  far  as  we  can  reach  by  thought  into 
infinity  either  way. 

a.  The  Ideal  Object,  on  such  a  supposition,  would 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  as  the  complex 
of  causes  out  of  which,  and  at  the  end  of  it  as  the 
complex  of  effects  into  which,  the  world  was  evolved; 
to  the  world  it  would  be  at  once  the  ajx^  and  the 
rfXof  rfc  «ii^^fArc,  and,  in  both  characters  alike,  the 
world  itself,  implicitly.  Take  on  the  other  hand 
the  world  itself,  the  intermediary  between  these  two 
ends,  and  it  is  those  ends,  which  are  the  same  end  in 
kind,  explicitly ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  moves  only  for* 
wards  in  order  of  history,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  backwards,  from  end  to 
beginning,  it  exhibits*  only  the  progress  towards,  and 
not  the  progress  from,  the  final  goal.  The  progress 
fi*om  the  final  goal  can  only  be  imagined  in  that  part 
of  the  order  of  history  which  is  the  order  of  cogni- 
tion.    In  the  order  of  cognition  we  who  follow  that 
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orderi  and  while  we  follow  it,  may  conceive  that  a 
progress  of  evolution  and  disintegration,  to  speak 
figuratively,  of  the  Ideal  Object  has  taken  place,  into 
a  perfect-  Chaos  or  what  would  seem  so  if  we  could 
imagine  it ;  and  that  then  out  of  this  Chaos  has  been 
evolved,  from  a  point  which  we  may  call  creation,  the 
world  of  history,  up  to  the  ixnnt  at  which  we,  the 
imaghiing  observers,  arc  standing.  But  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  imagine  the  world  or  the  body  of  the 
Ideal  Object  in  the  infinite  future,  except  by  the 
.  mere  provision  that  there  must  an4  will  be  such  a 
world  or  such  a  body,  so  also,  and  a  fortiori,  in  the 
past  we  are  unable  to  imagine  the  steps  of  disinte- 
gration  of  such  a  world  and  such  a  body,  steps  by 
which  it  advanced  to  the  perfect  Chaos  which  was 
imagined  as  the  point  of  reintegration  or  creation. 

3.  I  have  said  that  we  can  or  may  imagme  such 
an  evolution  and  resolution,  disintegration  and  rein- 
tegration, as  the  above  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  con« 
tradiction  involved  in  it.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  entire  progress  will  be  the  aame  in  point  of  na- 
ture  and  dne  in  point  of  number;  different  only  in 
point  of  time  of  appearing  in  the  same  shape.  .  Tet 
there  will  and  can  be  no  repetition,  no  cycle  of 
changes,  recurring  on  itself;  for  .this  reason^  that 
the  movement  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  both 
directions,  is  infinite  ;  the  term  is  taken  only  by  us, 
the  limit  is  imposed  by  our  present  capacities  of 
knowing  and  feeling.  Beyond  the .  Ideal  Object,  as 
we  at  present  conceive  it,  there  does  lie,  as  we  can- 
not  but  think,  an  infinite  time  and  an  infinite  pro- 
gress of  modes  of  consciousness-;  and  however  far 
we  could  reach,  still  this  would  be  the  case,  for  time 
is  necessary  to,  or  inseparable  from,  consciousness, 
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of  which  it  is  tho  fomu  How.fiir  soever  we  can  co  Boki 
forwardsi  so  fiur  precisely  we  can  go  backwardsi  in  rcsri 
time ;  each  stage  or  object  in  the  one  is  the  mirrw  |4<^ 
of  a  counterpart  in  the  other ;  and  in  neither  is  there  wBg; 
a  beginning  before  or  beyond  time.  All  that  is 
known  lies  between  the  two  points,  the  Ideal  Object 
in  the  future  and  the  reflexion  of  that  same  Object 
in  the  post ;  and  whatever  stage  of  development  is 
contemplated,  whether  in  the  reintegration  which 
is  imagined  as  actual  history,  since  the  point  of  crea- 
tion, or  in  the  disintegration  which  is  imagined  to 
precede  creation,  that  stage  contains  explicitly,  in 
.some  mode  of  explication,  the  same  Ideal  Object ; 
and  contains  also  implicitly  whatever  may  lie  beyond 
that  Ideal  Object  in  infinite  time,  either  prior  or 
{K)sterior.  For  the  Ideal  Object  has  been  so  ima- 
gined and  defined  in  the  preceding  §  as  to  include 
in  itself,  by  its  very  definition,  all  the  forces  and 
powers  of  the  universe,  both  physical  and  conscious, 
by  the  elimination  or  transformation  of  some,  and 
the  subordination  of  others  to  the  supreme  motive 
principles  of  love  and  justice,  so  that  there  remains 
nothing  that  is  not  subservient  to  these  principles 
either  consciously  as  volition,  or  unconsciously  as 
mechanism  of  physical  nature ;  the  perfection  of 
Power  in  the  Ideal  Object  consists  in,  and  can  be 
imagined  only  by  imaginings  the  perfection  of  this  * 
subordination. 

4.  Again  I  repeat  that  in  all  this  I  can  see  no 
contradiction ;  it  is  possible  to  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. But  the  question  remains,  what  grounds 
there  are  for  supposing  that  this  imagination  is  a 
true  mode  of  conceiving  phenomena.  I  think  that 
there  are  such  grounds,  and  that  they,  can  be  ex- 
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hibited  as  follows.    It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
conception  of  Design  in  nature;  for,  whether  it  b 
conceived  as  imposed  on  the  objects  of  sense  by  our 
minds,  or  as  gathered  by  our  minds  from  those  ob« 
jects  as  alrcad}'  theirs,  it  is  equally  in  nature ;  and 
if  imposed  by  our  minds,  still  our  minds  are  a  part 
of  nature,  and  how  came  this  to  be  the  nature  of  our 
minds  ?  Now  this  conception  of  Design  is  applicable 
to  every  phenomenon  without  exception,  to  what 
are  called  inorganic  a3  well  as  to  organic  phenomena, 
for  all  stand  related  to  each  other.     But  it  is  not 
only  from  the  universality  of  the  applicability  of  the 
conception  that  I  shall  argue,  but  from  its  analysis 
which  shows  the  ground  of  that  universality.     In  its 
nature  and  analysis,  Design  is  nothing  else  than 
the  statical  mode   of  regarding  phenomena;    and 
every  phenomenon  regarded  statically,  or  as  a  whole, 
is  organic,  or  exhibits  design,  reference  of  one  part 
to  another,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.      Dyna* 
mically,  phenomena  exhibit  succession  and  change, 
but  no  design ;  design  is  found  whenever  a  com- 
parison is  made  or  relation  perceived  of  two  or  more 
points  in  the  succession ;  and  this  is  to  take  the  phe- 
nomena statically,  or  together.      Time  alone  is  the 
foundation  of  the  dynamic  mode  of  existence  or 
consciousness ;  space  is  the  foundation  of  the  static 
mode ;  and  a  portion  of  time  may  be  treated  stati- 
cally by  marking  it  out  from  the  rest  of  time  by  any 
two  points  in  its  content:     A  line  of  space  has  two 
ends ;  a  surface  has  at  the  least  three  sides ; .  a  solid 
at  the  least  four.    All  these  exist  only  in  reference 
to  each  other.     The  phenomena  are  organic  or  de- 
signed.     The  characteristic  of  design  therefore  .is, 
that  the  beginning  implies  the  end,  though  we  may 
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not  know  in  what  the  end  will  consist;  the  beginning  BokI 
is  implied  in  the  same  way,  if  we  know  the  end  and  Tsmi 
treat  it  as  a  part  of  some  whole,  or  statically.  The  f^^ 
same  holds  good  of  the  very  largest  object  we  can  itUgiw 
conceive  or  imagine;  for  the  static  and  dynamic  ^^""^ 
modes  of  thought  and  imngitiation  are  founded  in 
the  formal  element  of  consciousness  itself,  in  time 
and  m  space,  and  we  cannot  transcend  them.  In 
regarding,  therefore,  the  Ideal  Object  of  religion  in 
relation  to  the  universe  of  thought,  we  necessarily 
treat  the  two  together  as  statical,  and.  this  means 
mutually  implying  each  other.  At  every  point  in 
the  progression  of  consciousness  and  of  history,  which 
are  existence,  the  End  is  implied ;  it  is  present  at 
the  beginning  as  at  the  end.  But  in  what  way  we 
shall  imagine  this  implicit  presence  to  have  realised 
itself  in  its  explication,  or  in  actual  existence  of  his- 
tory,  this  is  a  question  comparatively,  and  for  our 
present  purpose  entirely,  immaterial  and  unimport- 
ant. I  lay,  therefore,  no  stress  whatever  upon  the 
images  I  have  employed  above,  the  sameness  of  cha- 
racteristics in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end,  the  dis- 
integration into  Chaos,  and  the  reintegration  out  of 
Chaos  again.  I  affirm  only  that  the  Ideal  Object 
of  religion  is  eternal ;  ever  present  in  the  universe, 
at  every  point  of  time  and  of  space,  when  we  regard 
the  universe  statically;  and  that  the  statical  mode 
of  regarding  it  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness. 

§  46.  I.  The  foregoing  considerations  tend  to  ^  |4i 
prove  the  compatibility  of  religion  with  philosophy 
and  philosophy  with  religion;  for  they  remove  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  beset  the  connection 
from  a  double  source,  first  from  a  basis  of  belief  in 
God  having  been  sought  in  philosophy  at  all,  and 
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gM|L  Bteondlyi  in  a  philosophy  tho  ultimato  logic  of  which 
^^»T.  consbted  either  in  the  imperfect  notion  of  cause  and 
i^^g^j  effect,  the  contnidictory  one  of  a  first  or  uncaused 
1  cause,  or  the  illusory  one  of  an  ontological  Sub- 
stance,  or  Ding-an-sich,  with  its  attributes  or  pro- 
perties. But  they  do  not  base  religion  itself  upon 
philosophy,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  man's  knowledge ; 
they  show,  or  attetnpt  to  show,  that  it  is  based,  by 
nature  or  by  God  himself,  ui>on.  the  emotional  nature 
of  man.  The  philosophical  forms  which  it  may  as- 
sume or  combine  witli  from  time  to  time  are  like  a 
dress  which  it  may  wear  or  put  off  as  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  may  compel;  but  the  emotions  of  love 
and  of  justice  are  continual  and  imperative,  and,  so 
&r  as  we  can  see,  eternal.  Men^  even  religious  men, 
have  usually,  all  but  universally,  sought  to  base  re- 
ligion in  some  supposedly  true  system  of  philosophy. 
One  man  finally  and  for  ever,  following  in  the  steps 
and  repeating  the  words  of  his  predecessors,  Hebrew 
prophets,  of  whom  he  himself  was  the- greatest,  took 
the: 0pi)O8ite  course, — Jchus  of  Nazareth.  "In  vain 
do  they  worship  mo,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.''  In  the  sco|)e  and  .spirit  of  this 
denunciation  are  included  not  only  practical  and  cere- 
monial observances,  which  were  its  immediate  occa- 
sion, but  all  doctrines  whatever  so  fiir  as  they  bear 
an  intellectual  character.  They  are  always  non-re- 
ligious, and,  when  they  obscure  religion,  anti-reli- 
gious. Religion  is  not  philosophy  but  *^Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all 
thy  mind  and  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself"  ^^I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;" 
therefore,  not  philosophy.  This  was  the  whole  pur- 
pose, scope,  and  spirit,  of  his  teaching.     Not  one 
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word  did  lia  uttw  in  favour  of  the  necesidty  of  be*      »m 
lioving  intellectually  any  doctrine  whatever.     Yet     tsm 
no  sooner  was  the  great  teacher  laid  in  his  gravOi        rS 
than  there  began  to  grow  up,  around  him  and  around    miS 
hb  teaching, — the  impulse  to  which  growth  was  the    '^^ 
very  love  and  admiration  which  his  life  and  teaching 
had  inspired, — a  web  of  philosophy  and  dieoretical 
doctrine,  held  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  and  of 
a  religion  colled  by  his  name  whose  life  had  been 
devoted  to  clearing  religion  firom  similar  wcbwork. 
To  do  him  the  more  honour  we  have  been  undoing 
his  work;  in  his  own  name,  we  have  been  disobey- 
ing him. 

a.  When  we  reflect  upon  this  we  understand  why 
it  must  have  been  so.     The  reason  lies  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  emotional  to  the  cognitive  element  in 
consciousness,  in  the  causes  which  make  one  com- 
paratively unalterable,  the  other  comparatively  ac- 
crescent and  progressive.    This  at  first  sight  appears 
to  conflict  with  the  inseparability  and  complete  cor> 
respondence  of  emotion  and  its  framework;  but  it 
is  not  so.    The  intensity  of  religious  emotion,  as  of 
all  feelings,  is  not  communicable  to  others  so  as  to 
be  felt  by  them;  the  quality  corresponding  to  it  in  . 
its  framework  is  the  vividness  of  the  image;  and  it 
is  the  precise  parallel  to  intensity  or  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  power,  the  quality  corresponding  to 
which  in  the  framework  is  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  parts,  or  of  their  relation  to  other  frameworks. 
Both  kinds  of  intensity,  the  emotional  and  the  in- 
tellectual, are  alike  incommunicable;  both  alike  influ- 
ence the  disciples  by  inspiring  affection  and  venera- 
tion for  the  master  personally.     But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  vividness  in  the  one  case  has  no 
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separate  framework  or  part  of  the  fhimework  appro* 
priated  to  it^  while  the  clearness  and  distinctness  in 
the  other  case  are  changes  in  the  frameworkf  separate 
(T  additions  to  it|  which  can  be  expressied  in  wordS| 
*  and  the  knowledge  of  them  communicated  to  men  of 
less  intellectual  power.  Hence  the  progressiveness 
of  knowlcdgCi  science,  philosophy,  in  contrast  to  the 
non*progi*c88ivcness  of  intellectual  power  and  emo* 
tional  vigour,  the  work  of  knowledge  being  carried 
on  by  oil  \vorkers  who  add  each  his  own  separate 
elaboration.  To  use  Bacon's  image,  the  disciples  are 
dwarfs,  but  dwarfs  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant  Now  it  is  the  framework  of  the  emotion  of 
the  great  blaster  of  those  who  feel  that  his  disciples 
have  taken  up  and  elaborated,  but  without  its  vivid- 
ness; a  framework  founded  in  great  part  upon  the 
very  words  of  the  master  himself,  since  he  neces- 
sarily used  the  images,  shared  the  intellectual  beliefs, 
and  expressed  them  in  the  language,  which  were  cur^ 
rent  in  his  day.  Ilis  disciples  think  that  in  elabor« 
ating  the  framework  they  are  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  master;  but  surely  they  misconceive  him;  it 
was  not  these  images,  tliis  framework,  tliis  philo- 
.  sophy,  for  which  he  cared,  but  his  aim  was  to  set 
religion  free  from  being  tnunmelled  by  any  frame* . 
work  whatever. 

3.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no  progress 
in  emotion,  moral  and  religious;  but  the  great  groups 
or  kinds  of  emotion  are  to  be  compared  to  the  great 
kmds  of  classes  of  science,  such  as  those,  for  in* 
stance,  which  form  Comte's  hierarchy  of  the  sciences. 
In  both  these  cases  the  list  of  kinds  is  complete ; 
further  changes,  the  arising  of  new  emotions  in  the 
one,  of  new  sciences  in  the  other,  will  be  by  compo* 
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•itioa  and  noompodtioii  of  aeieiicM  and  of  emodooa      ^^^^ 
which  lie  within  the  limits  thus  marked  out,  by  more     Fabtt. 
complete  organisation  of  matters  already,  compre*       mc ^ 
hended  generally  or  provisionally.    Tliis  in  the  case    t^jti^m 
of  the  emotions  will  be  to  render  them  more  nu*       '    ^ 
mcrous,  more  complicated^  and  more  subtiL    Their 
.  greater  vividness  or  intensity  w*ill  remain^  as  hitherto^ 
the  prerogative  of  the  great  religious  teachersi  as  in* 
tellectdal  power  of  the  great  scientific  and  philoso* 
phical  leaders.    History  e^^hibits  an  illustrious  series 
of  Masters  of  either  kind,  majestic  in  their. sublime 
isolation,  like  mountain  summits  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  at  their  basci  but  communing  with  each 
other  in  mutual  sympathy  and  comprehension.    But 
while  in  the  series  of  the  great  chiefs  of  intellect 
there  is  no  strongly  marked  su|)eriority  of  one  over 
anotheri  but  all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  them,  are 
equalii  in  dignity  and  power,  in  that  of  religion  and 
morality  there  is  One,  Jesus  of  Kasareth,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  do  homage,  as  their  Master  and  Lord,  in 
right  of  an  immeasurable  preeminence. 

§  47.  I.  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  considera*  ^tf^ 
tion  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  embodunent  of 
the  Ideal  Object  of  religion.  Love  and  justice  are 
personal  qualities,  but  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  ima* 
gine  these  emotions  alone  as  constituting  by  them* 
selves  an  entire  or  complete  person.  Hence  the 
immateriality  and  unsearchabUity  of  God,  since  the 
remdnmg  qualities  of  his  personality  are,  by  his  very 
definition,  unknown  to  us,  and  are  therefi)re  ccm- 
pletcly  provisionaL  When  however  we  wbh  to  realise 
him  in  thought  and  feeling,  which  b  a  process  of 
imaj^tion  idealising  truly,  we  are  led  by  a  natural 
tendency  to  supply  in  imagination  some  embodiment 
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to  complete  the  image.    Dante  and  Milton  havei  as 
poet8|  taken  the  physical  object  Light  to  serve  as 
this  embodiment    Every  such  choice  of  object  is 
confessedly  poetical  and  arbitrary.    But  in  the  nar 
turol  tendency  to  make  the  choice  lies  the  connection 
between  religion  and  mythology,  poetry,  idolatry, 
worship  of  heroes,  ancestors,  and  departed  friends{ 
or,  to  express  the  siuno  thing  more  generally,  be« 
tween  religion  itself  and  particular  religious  systems. 
It  is  not  true  to  characterise  all  such  worship  and 
such  imagination  as  irreligious,  or  even  as  non-re- 
ligious.    It  has  one  basis  in  religion  itself,  that  is, 
in  the  religious  emotions  as  they  are  felt  from  time 
to  time,  or  in  those  emotions  which  are  fix>m  time  to 
time  felt  as  religion,  and  another  in  the  tendency 
to  realise,  which  is  apparently  ineradicable  in  man's 
.  nature.     But  all  such  imagination  must  be  strictly 
criticised,  in  order  not  only  that  it  may  have  ite 
objects  truly  compatible  with  the  true  Ideal  Object, 
but  also  that  it  may  not  substitute  for  that  its  own 
objects,  but  that,  to  use  St.  Paul's  expression,  ^^  God 
may  be  all  in  all."    Most,  if  not  all,  religious  systems 
have  split  upon  this  rock;  they  have  identified  an 
Actual  with  an  Ideal,^  and  therefore  involve  a  logical 
contradiction.     But  the  selection  of  such  an  embodi- 
ment can  be  no  arbitrary  choice,  no  merely  poetical 
imagination;  it  is  the  religious  imagination  which 
makes  it,  and  the  embodiment  when  selected  becomes 
to  the  mind  the  manifestation  of  the  Ideal  Object  of 
religion,  that  is,  of  God  himself.     If  there  is  an  ar- 
bitrary or  merely  poetical  choice,  the  embodiment 
selected  will  not  be  to  the  mind  the  nmnifestation 
of  God,  and  will  not  secure  belief.     The  Christian 
Church  has  selected  a  single  man,  a  real  person  in 
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liiftoiyi  as  die  niAnifestation  of  God;  that  man  who      mum\ 
was  the  fiwuider  of  the  Church,  and  who  in  his  own     f^^ 
person  manifested  to  his  disciples  the  combination  of       i^^ 
love  and  justice  in  their  purest  and  intensest  shape,   J^^*!^ 
so  that  the  manifestation  was  to  them  originally,  and      ^^^ 
is  still  to  their  successors,  the  revelation  of  a  new 
lifi^    It  was  the  character  of  Jesus  Christi  displayed 
in  his  ministry,  which  was  the  actually  determinant 
cause,  in  history,  of  imprinting  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind  the  perception  of  justice  and  love  as  the 
essential  characteristics  of  God;  that  is,  it  was  the 
revelation  of  God  to  mankind  in  that  character.  And 
therefore  it  remains,  so  long  as  that  perception  shall 
last,  its  purest  realisation  and  embodiment 

2.  If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary but  just  that  it  should  be,  tMiat  are  the 
characteristics  which  define  or  constitute  for  us  at  . 
the  present  day  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
answer  must  be  something  like  the  following.  It  is 
he  who  gave  the  precepts  known,  in  their  collected 
form,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  together  with 
many  other  of  the  precepts,  exhortations,  and  para- 
bles, which  are  found  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels; 
whose  life  corrcs}x>nded  completely  to  his  words; 
thinking  no  evil,  forgiving,  fearless,  tender,  desiring 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  others;  who  in  some  form 
or  other  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper;  who  finally  suf- 
fered crucifixion  as  the  consequence  of  his  adhering 
to  the  law  of  his  life;  and  these  are  all  points  which 
historical  criticism,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  it,  not  only  does  not  overthrow,  but  tends 
strongly  to  establish.  We  know  in  fact,  from  the 
testimony  of  Papias,  preserved  by  Eusebins,  that 
Matthew  made  a  collection  of  Xo^/a,  and  that  Mark 
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wrote  the  things  said  and  done  by  Chriat;  these  are 
no  doubt  comprised  in  the  two  first  Gospels  as  we 
read  them  at  present;  and  to  these  Luke  may  have 
added  other  trustworthy  notices.  (See  Prof.  J.  H. 
Scholteu's  work  Das  itlteste  Evangelium,  translated 
into  German  by  Dr.  Redepenning.)  And  it  must  be 
remembered^  that,  whatever  might  be  the  difiiculties 
in  establishing  siich  |K>ints  as  those  mentioned  above 
by  a  consideration  of  the  Gospels  alone,  as  we  read 
them  at  present,  owing  to  their  many  discrepancies, 
their  close  interweaving  of  the  miraculous  in.  the 
narrative,  and  tlio  uncertainty  of  the  dates  of  their 
com|)08ition^  we  are  yet  compelled  to  assume^  as  a 
fact  preliminary  to  the  criticism  of  these  documents, 
that  the  person  of  whom  they  speak  was  not  only  an 
actual  person  in  history,  but  also  one  of  a  most  im- 
pressive moral  and  religious  character,  from  the  fact 
of  the  formation,  iti  his  name,  of  the  closely  united 
Church  immediately  after  his  death,  and  from  the 
firmly  held  beliefs  about  him  in  that  church,  parti« 
cularly  the  belief  iii  his  resurrection«  But  this  very 
dependence  on,  or  necessity  of  appealing  to,  actual 
history,  and  the  evidence  of  particular  facts,  shows 
the  essential  diiference  between  the  adoption  of  this 
or  any  other  embodiment  of  the  great  Ideal  Object  of 
religion  and  faith  in,  or  worship  of,  that  Ideal  Object 
himself;  for  the  latter  excludes  all  inferential  evi- 
dence, being  immediately  certain  and  self-evident. 
Still,  whatever  the  embodiment,  it  becomes  invested, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  chosen  it,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  choice,  with  some  of  tlie  attributes  of 
divinity,  that  is,  becomes  an  object  df  worship,  of 
faith,  and  of  prayer,  a  mediation  or  a  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  approach  him 
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under  this  irnaxe.  Some  of  these  attributes  en  die  bw 
consequence  of  the  ch<Hce  of  the  worshipper,  some  Fav 
ere  inherent  in  the  object  chosen,  and  are  ^e  reason  ^  t« 
for  the  choice.  The  secret  of  the  power  which  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  exerts  over  individual  men  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  love  which  he  offers;  they  hold  him  to 
be  divine  because  he  offers  a  divine  affection,  that  is, 
an  affection  unconditioned  except  by  the  condition 
of  retuni;  superior  to  every  consideration  of  miwor* 
thiness,  of  disgrace,  and  even  of  self-condemnation 
and  remorse;  an  affection  as  unmixed  as  tliat  of  a 
mother,  yet  not  like  that  involuntiu^y,  or  which  will 
not  hear  of  shame,  but  one  that  faces  and  overcomes 
shame  in  its  own  stren^rth,  knowingly,  in  order  to 
annihilate  it  for  ever.  The  moral  grandeur  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  respect  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely 
withdut  a  parallel  in  history;  but  it  is  a  grandeur 
which  the  facile  admission  of  his  divinity  tends  to 
conceal,  by  leading  us  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

3.  Prayer,  it  has  been  already  said,  is  the  voli- 
tional moment  or  act  of  communion  between  the 
worshipper  and  the  person  worshipped.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  term  sanction,  so,  in  that  of  prayer,  the 
term  includes  two  things,  religious  and  non-religious 
prayer.  It  is  only  the  latter  which  is  used  as  a 
meiuis  of  attaining  some  desired  object.  Whenever, 
and.  so  far  as,  we  prefer  a  request  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining  what  we  wish  for,  we  are  not  praying  in  the 
religious  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  religious  prayer 
often  takes  the  form  of  a  request,  ^^Give  us  our  daily 
bread**  for  instance.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
prayer  is  the  expression  of  a  strongly  felt  wish;  but 
the  expression  of  this  wish  is.  alwa}'s  combined,  in 
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religious  prayer,  with  the  feeling  of  resignation.  The 
combination  of  the  two  images  thus  wrought  in 
the  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
prayer.  In  all  strong  feelings  which  are  approved  by 
the  moral  sense,  religious  prayer  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  them;  in  feelings  of  joy,  of  whatever  kind, 
the  prayer  becomes  thanksgiving, — the  expression 
of  gratitude;  in  doubt,  or  on  the  entering  upon  any 
hazardous  undertaking,  prayer  becomes  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  with  resignation ;  in  grief,  from  what- 
ever cause  arising,  it  becomes  an  outpouring  of  com- 
plaint; but  in  all  cases  alike  it  is  the  drawing  near 
in  thought,  the  energetic  reproduction  in  imagina- 
tion, of  the  person  prayed  to,  along  with  renewed 
dwelling  on  the  objects  which  occupy  our  own  feel- 
ings at  the  time.  The  answer  to  prayer  consists  in 
the  increase  of  the  joyful  emotions,  the  decrease  of 
the  painful  ones,  either  immediately  or  after  an  in- 
terval ;  and  this  is  the  end  or  purpose  which  the 
prayer  itself  desires;  this  and  not  the  obtaining  a 
request  is  the  rikos  of  the  act.  This  answer  is  as 
certain  to  follow  as  the  effect  on  its  cause  in  any  of 
the  most  certain  successions  of  events  in  the  physical 
world.  It  is  one  case  among  those  which  constitute 
the  general  law,  that  voluntary  mental  energy  is  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  general  mode  of  pleasure 
which  is  its  inseparable  reward.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  religion  is  contained  in  priayer. 

4.  It  is  a  feature  in  religion  that  doubt  and  sor- 
row, whether  for  calamity  from  without,  or  for  moral 
evil  in  ourselves,  are  much  more  readily  the  beginning 
of  religion  than  is  any  form  of  joy.  The  call  of  the 
preacher  is  responded  to  most  gladly  by  those  who 
suffer  and  by  those  who  repait.    This  by  no  means 
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pfo?«8  that  religion,  even  in  its  sublimest  moodsi  ii  m&m\ 
not  luitable  to,  or  the  natural  completion  o^  the  joy-  rAn  i 
fill  emotions.  The  reason  why  it  is  less  firequent  in  _  %€i. 
them  is  this,  that  the  effort  of  imagination  requires  a 
stimulus,  and  in  most  men  a  very  powerful  one,  to 
exertion.  Joy  is  of  itself,  when  an  object  is  enjoyed, 
a  reason  for  resting  in  the  same  kind  of  satis&ction 
as  that  of  the  present  moment    Neither  the  effort 

*  of  thought  in  aiiy  shape,  nor  that  of  poetical  imagina- 

•  tion,  is  willingly  made  when  we  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  ease,  wealth,  and  prosperity;  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  immense  weight  in  contributing  to 
the  decay  of  prosperous  nations  and  societies.  Again, 
continued  or  habitual  solitude,  the  isoktion  from  the 
usuall  intercourse  of  Common  life,  so  as  ta  throw  the 
mind  back  upon  itself  is  an  almost  necessary  condi* 
tion  for  really  enjoying  the  most  highly  imaginative 
poetry;  only  in  such  a  way  can  the  mind  bend  itself 
to  meet  the  poet  on  the  imaginative  heights  which  he 
treads,  or  obtain  an  insight  into  the  emotional  secrets 
which  he  describes.  Again,  sorrow  and  isolation  and 
disgrace  intensify  the  feeling  of  tenderness  towards 
those  friends  whom  we  ^  have,  and  the  heart  bounds 
towards  them  with  eageamess.  Shakespeare^s  well- 
known  sonnet, 

**  When  in  disgrace  with  forjtune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  heweep  my  outcast  state,  &&** 

and  many  others  which  might  be  cited,  is  ample  proof 
of  this  emotional  law.  The  tenderness  in  religious 
love  is  increased  by  similar  circumstances ;  and,  where 
these  are  wanting,  the  effort  to  kindle  it  must  be 
proportionately  greater.  Wherever  this  effort  is  made 
in  such  circumstances,  not  by  artificial  stimulants,  but 
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c^il^  by  continued  reflection  and  watchfulness  the  blessing 
Pawv,  ig  proportionate  to  the  effort  That  religion  is  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  emotions,  joyful  as  well 
as  painful,  is  shown  by  this,  that  religion  alone  of  all 
the  great  passions  is  calm  and  peaceful;  it  is  a  pas- 
sion, yet  not  uneasy. 
JlJjJ;^  §  48.  !•  One  word  in  retrospect  over  thfe  whole 

subject  of  religion.  No  attempt  has  been  made  here 
to  prove  that  religion  is  true,  but  only  to  analyse  it 
and  state  the  result  lleligion,.  like  sense,  is  inune* 
diatc  feeling,  and  every  feeling  has  its  own  object  or 
framework,  as  I  have  called  it,  inseparably  combined. 
The  truth  of  religion  consists  in  the  permanence  of 
the  feeling  together  with  its  own  framework,  under 
the  clearest  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  by  histori- 
cal investigation  and  analysis,  and  by  new  experience 
in  the  future.  The  fact  of  its  permanence  must  speak 
for  itself.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  prove  that  such  and 
such  on  object  ought  to  be  the  object  of  religion;  the 
only  question  is  this,  what  object  is  so.  To  discover 
this,  it  is  requisite  to  analyse  correctly  religion  as  an 
emotion,  for  this  analysis  gives  emotion  and  frame-, 
work  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  are  no  acci- 
dents, ^v/xjSfjS^xora,  in  religion.  In  this  as  in  all  cases, 
the  connection  between  emotion  and  framework  is 
necessary  matter.  If  a  different  framework  is  sub- 
stituted, on  whatever  grounds,  a  different  emotion 
will  be  foutid  pervading  it.  Everything  depends  on 
the  emotion  which  is  in  view  when  religion  is  spoken 
of.  Now  it  will  be  seen,  perhai)s  objected,  that  I  have 
gone  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  account  of  what  religious 
emotion  is.  It  is  true  that  I  have  done  so,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  find  among  them  the  expression  of 
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fbeUngs  and  of  trutht  whichi  as  Coleridge  sidd,  ^^find  ^S^J: 
mei**  that ii|  approve  themselves  immediately  to  my  Fawv. 
mind  as  accurate  and  truei  in  a  way  which  no  other  ^^>^^^ 
writings  d6|  except  such  perhaps  as  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  the  same  source.  For  a  precisely 
similar  reason  I  go  to  Plato,  Aristotle^  Berkeley, 
Kant|  Hegel,  for  the  expression  of  the  profoundeit 
insight  into  the  truths  of  philosophy.  I  know  no 
criterion  of  truth,  such  that  it  can  infilllibly  decide 
now  what  will  be  true  hereafter.  We  are  all  seekers 
of  truUi,  workers  towards  truth;  we  take  whatever 
immediately  approves  itself  to  our  minds,  and  en- 
deavour to  harmonise  it  into  a  consistent  whole.  Of 
what  will  be  true  hereafter  we  can  now  say  only  this, 
that  it  will  be  a  consistent  whole,  for  that  b  part  of 
the  definition  of  what  we  are  seeking;  but  whether 
this  moss  of  fiicts,  or  that  mass  offsets,  as  we  now 
hold  them,  will  form  part  of  that  consistent  whole 
which  we  anticipate,— of  this  there  is  ho  infallible 
criterion  at  hand. 

2.  Turning  our  view  back  upon  the  whole  course, 
of  this  Chapter,  the  question  which  I  would  suggest 
is  this,  does  or  does  not  the  analysis  performed  in  it 
bear  out  the  view  stated  in  §  39,  that  the  meaning  of 
this  world  which  we  inhabit  consbts  in  the  feelings, 
and  chiefly  among  them  in  the  emotions;  not  in  the 
formal  part  of  exbtence  or  consciousness,  or  in  the 
frameworks  of  the  emotions  ?  Purely  speculative  or 
logical  objects,  tliat  is,  objects  which  are  defined  by 
formal  or  logical  relations,  such  as  are  W  Ir,  ri  8r, 
force,  power,  substance,  cause,  first  cause,  all  of  which 
must  be  conceived  as  oiitological  or  absolute  objects, 
since  they  are  the  union  of  formal  relations  alone  into 
some  supposed  empirical  or  complete  object,  cannot 
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Book  l  jidd  any  satisfactory  truth ;  and  for  this  reason^  that 
Fact  t.  whatever  truth  they  possess  is  purely  formal,  and  not 
fML  fbnpal  and  material  in  union.  The  material  element 
in  consciousness  or  existence  b  FeelinJB^;  and  of  feel- 
ing there  are  two  great  kiudS|  senstitiou  and  emotion. 
While  sens&tions  alouci  and  not  tlie  form  in  which 
they  appear,  give  the  meaning,  nature,  or  content,  of 
the  objects  called  from  them  objects  of  sense,  the 
emotions  on  the  other  hand  give  the  meaning,  nature, 
or  content,  of  objects  of  representation,  so  far  as  they 
are  representations  and  not  presentationa 
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Gnmp  1.  The  j^ikal  emoliona 

Onmp  i.  The  teUgious  emotioiit. 

Frimaiy:  W^mhip,  Sin,  Sonae  of  JosUfloilioii. 
SeooncUiyt  Fsiib,  Hope,  Chaii^. 
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§  49.  iv  AnsB  the  raalyftui  and  claanficfttion  of  tlie  tasL 
Tftriotti  kincb  of  feeling,  which  is  an  enquiiy  into 
thmr  naturei  comes  the  enquiry  into  their  origin  and 
history,  which  is  an  analjrsis  of  their  movement  and 
action,  and  of  their  modes  of  combining  with  each 
other,  together  with  an  assignment  of  their  causes ; 
and  this  method  of  procedure  is  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  and  practice  of  Auguste  Comte,  in  making 
dynamical  investigations  always  follow  statical  This 
throws  us  back  at  once  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  organism,  smce  the  immediate  cause  both  of 
feeling  and  changes  in  feeling  is  found  in  the  nenr« 
ous  organism  idone.    Feelings  are  ndt  the  causes  of 
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f^     feelings  {  there  is  no  causation  between  them  {  the 
^^       series  of  feelings  which  constitutes  a  life  can  be  ar* 
ranged  in  a  classified  order/  but  the  former  members 
of  the  series  do  not  contain  the  cause  of  the  later 
members.    Neither  do  feelings  react  upoui  or  con* 
tain  the  causes  of,  subsequent  states  of  the  nervous 
organism  upon  which  other  feelings  depend.    The 
sequences  and  combinations  of  feelings  form,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  mosaic  picture,  the  separate  stones 
of  which  both  support  the  picture  and  keep  each 
other  in  their  places;  the  stones  are  the  states  of  the 
nervous  organism,  the  colours  on  the  stones  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  are  supported  by  the  nerve 
states.    The  states  of  consciousness,  the  feelings,  are 
effects  of  the  nature,  sequence,  and  combraation,  of 
the  nerve  states,  without  being  themselves  causes 
either  of  one  another  or  of  changes  in  the  nerve 
states  which  support  them.     In  edqulrihg,  therefore, 
into  the  origin  and  laws  of  movement  of  feelings  or 
states  of  consciousness,  the  nature  and  modes  of  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  organism  and  its  various  parts 
are  the  first  object  of  investigation ;  and  the  origin 
and  laws  of  movement  of  feeling  will  be  so  far  only 
explained  as  we  may  succeed  in  attaching  them  to 
their  proper  causes  in  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
nervous  organism.     I  have  not  now  to  argue  the 
point,  that  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  nervous  organism  ;   that  was  done  in 
''  Time  and  Space,''  Chapter  iii.     But  that  all  sub- 
sequent changes  in  consciousness  are  due  only  to 
changes  in  the  nervous  organism,  so  fiur  as  this  is 
not  a  logical  consequence  or  corollary  of  the  former 
point,  must  be  here  assumed,  as  at  any  rate  the  only 
hypothesis  in  accordance  with  it,  and  must  expect 
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.  poae  of  the  pnaent  Chapter.    (See  the  aigumoit  in   cJi2L 

$  if.)  "^^ 

%.  It  iliould  not  be  thought  BurpriBing  that  eanaar 
tkm  is  denied  to  states  of  consciousness.    Causation 
ezistSi  so  fiur  as  scientific  investigation  has  made  out| 
only  betn-een  objects  of  a  sbgle  class,  namely,  objects 
or  portions  of  matter  which  are  visible  and  tangible. 
Atoms,  molecules,  and  masses,  which  are  such  por- 
tions of  visibility  and  tangibility  combined,  ak^  the 
only  things  between  which  that  action  and  reaction 
takes  place  which  we  call  causation.   Everything  else 
is  an  effect  of  this  action  and  reaction,  without^  being 
in  its  turn  a  cause,  or  reacting  upon  it    Everything 
else  is  thought  to  be  explained  when  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  case  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  atoms,  mole^ 
cules,  or  masses.    The  various  forces  in  nature  are 
held  to  be  cases  of  such  action  and  reaction;  the  me- 
chanical, the  chemical,  the  physical,  the  vital,  forces 
are  all  held  to  be  modes  of  change  in  the  relations  o£ 
atoms,  molecules,  or  masses,  to  each  other.   One  kind 
of  vbible  and  tangible  matter,  nerve  substance,  which 
is  one  of  the  seats  of  vital  forces,  or  the  motions  in 
which  are  some  mode  or  modes  of  life,  is  also  the 
seat  of  sensation  or  consciousness,  and  the  motions 
in  it  are  followed  by  consciousness.   The  more  finely 
organised  this  nerve  substance  is,  and  the  more  mi- 
nutely complex,  interdependent,  and  individualised, 
its  motions  are,  so  much  the  more  complex  and  or- 
ganic is  the  system  of  states  of  consciousness  which 
arises  firom  theuL    And  from  our  knowledge  of  this 
system  we  can  reason  back  to  the  states  of  nerve 
substance  upon  which  it  depends;  and  it  becomes  in 
VOL.  h  z 
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g»^     fiict  one  ]diid  of  evidence  or  caow  eognoiceiidi  of  tlie 
r^       nature  and  working  of  nerve  substance. 

3.  The  relation,  then,  of  nerve  substance  audits 
changes  to  consciousness  and  its  changes  ia,  that  it 
is  its  causa  existendi ;  while  consciousness  and  its 
changes  are  the  causa  cognpscendi  of  the  former. 
But  consciousness  is  much  more  than  this ;  it  is  the 
causa  cognoscendi  not  only  of  nerve  substance  and 
its  workings  but  of  ever}*thing  else,  of  all  existing 
things.     Let  us  suppose  the  whole  world  existing 
before  consciousness  arises  in  it;  and  then  from  the 
moment  of  consciousness  arising  we  shall  recognise 
in  it,  not  a  new  existence,  but  the  perceptioii  of  the 
pre-existing  world;  the  pre-existing  world  and  no 
other,  felt  and  known,  that  is,  as.it  were,  mirrored 
and  reduplicated  in  a  new  character.     There  is  no 
other  content  of  consciousness  but  this  pre-existing 
and  simultaneously  existing  world.     As  conscious- 
ness becomes  more  complex,  as  we  advance  up  the 
scale  of  conscious  beings  to  man,  and  thence  again 
to  the  most  perfect  cases  of  human  intelligence,  more 
and  more  of  this  pre-existing  and  simultaneously  ex- 
isting world  is  mirrored  in^consciousness,  and  that 
portion  of  it  is  mirrored  also  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  first  feelilq  origin  of  consciousness  and  the 
most  perfect  cases  of  human  intelligence,  that  is  to 
say,  the  portion  containing  the  nervous  organism  it- 
seli^  its  working,  and  its  development    If,  then,  we 
draw  a  distinction  between  consciousness  and  the 
world  in  which  it  arises,  this  distinction  can  be  no 
other  than  that  between  the  subjective  and  objective 
aspects  of  the  world,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
consciousness;  in  other  Words,  the  whole  series  of 
causes,  causae  existendi,  is  contained  in  the  one,  and 
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tfie  wliok  ierias  of  erideocei,  ctuM  eo||;iioieeiidi,  in      b^m 
tfie  other.    Hie  two  aspects,  the  two  series^  are  «e-       — 
tufllly  inseparable  and  only  logically  distinguishable;   cmim 
in  the  separation  supposed  at  the  beginnbg  of  this    JSm 
paragraph,  the  world  supposed  to  exist  before  con-      '^ 
aciousness  arises  is,  and  must  be,  the  same  world  that 
we  know,  distinguished  from  ourself  in  reflection, 
and  imagined  separate  from  our  knowledge  of  it  by 
logical  abstraction ;  and  it  is  so  for  this  reason,  thi^ . 
our  reasoning  about  the  two  series  or  asjiects,  or 
about  any  part  of  them,  is  itself  a  portion  of  that 
series  of  states  of  consciousness  which  has  been  said 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mirror  or  reduplication  of  the 
jure-existing  and  simultaneously  existing  ii'orld.  We 
may  figure  to  ourselves  the  development  of  the  visible 
and  tangible  world  with  its  qualities,  beginning  at 
simple  movement  of  atoms  and  ending  at  nerve  sub- 
stance, by  a  line,  which  then  doubles  back  on  itself^ 
and  in  the  movement  frx>m  this  point  of  doubling 
back  represents  consciousness,  the  perception  of  the 
world  figured  by  the  first  line.    The  moment  of  aris^ 
ing  of  consciousness  is  represented  by  the  turning 
point  between  the  two  lines.     Wliat  precisely  it  is 
which  takes  place  at  this  point,  where  consciousness 
or  feeling  arises  in  nerve  substance,  is  i)erhap8  the 
most  secret  of  all  the  secrets  of  science. 

Visible  wtd  Ungibi*  world. 


jf oncnt  oi 


The  point  marked  Moment  of  reflection,  in  the  line 
representing  consciousness,  represents  the  moment 
when  we  become  conscious  of  the  distinction,  of  ob- 
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.  c».  HL      J^  ^^  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  the  perception 
—       of  the  Moment  of  arising  of  consciousness  having 
^"»^«!^   exbted.   And  this  moment  of  reflection  arises  in  red* 
^ib"^^    integration  of  direct  perceptions.  (§22.) 

4.  The  moment  of  arismg  of  consciousness  b  the 
most  important  break  in  the  world  of  phenomena  or 
nature  taken  as  a  whole;  the  phenomena  above  and 
the  phenomena  below  it  can  never  be  reduced  com- 
pletely into  each  other;  there  is  a  certain  hetero- 
geneity between  them.      But  thb  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  heterogeneity.     There  is,  for  in- 
stance, heterogeneity  between  the  form  of  Time  and 
that  bf  Space ;  in  space  itself  between  curves  and 
straight  lines ;  in  physical  phenomena,  between  phy- 
sical and  vital  forces,  at  least  as  usually  supposed; 
and,  until  Mr.  Darwin  propounded  his  law  of  natural 
selection,  it.  was  supposed  also  between  species  of  liv- 
ing organisms  in  physiology.    Again  in  consciousness 
itself  there  is  heterogeneity  between  the  different 
special  sensations  and  emotions..    But  all  these  are 
subordinate  to  the  break  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious existence,  which  divides  the  whoie  of  nature 
without  residuum.     The  perception  of  this  break  of 
the  two  members  and  the  di^(tinction  between  them 
is  objectively  the  olycct,  subjectively  the  act,  of  Ke- 
flection.    The  perception  in  mere  or  direct  conscious- 
ness, that  is,  at  the  moment  of  arising  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  diagram,  includes  no  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  itself  and  its  objects;   this  is 
given  in  reflection,  or  reflective  perception ;  but  re- 
flective perception,  self^consciousness,  the  perception 
of  the  two  correlatives  self  and  not-self,  is,  as  an.  act, 
homogeneous  with  consciousness,  and  presupposes  the 
direct  mode  of  it.    Then  and  then  only  is  the  nature 
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0^  die  moment  of  oonaciousness  pereeiyed,  muadj^      bmki 
that  it  IB  a  break  in  the  world  of  phencmiena.  — 

5.  It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  briefly  to  com*    OhJLm 
pare  this  view  vriih  Spinoza's,  criticised  in  §  15.    wtKy 
Spinoza  conceived  the  connection  between  mind  and 
body  as  perception  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  the 
distinction  between  them  as  that  between  perceiving 
and  things  perceived;  a  true  and  profound  thought, 
and  the  same  distinction  which  is  now  expressed  as 
that  between  Subject  and  Object,  or  between  the 
subjective  and  objective  aspects.     But  Spinoza  did 
not  see  that  this  new  distinction  was  for  more  general 
than  the  old  one,  being  applicable  alike  to  both  its 
members  separately,  both  mind  and  body  being  ob- 
jects of  consciousness;  that  the  new  distinction,  turn* 
ing  on  a  new  feature,  perception,  had  the  things 
distinguished  by  it  different,  that  is,  that  it  did  not 
coincide  with  the  old  distinction  between  mind  and 
body,  a  supposed  immaterial  substance  and  the  body 
inhabited  by  it ;  that  consequently  the  new  distinc- 
tion could  not  replace,  but  was  additional  to,  the 
old  one.     Accordingly  he  substituted  the  one  for  the 
other,  aiid  was  thus  led  to  •confuse  the  object  ^rith 
the  cause  of  consciousness,  the  whole  world  of  qUali- 
ties  with  that  part  of  it  which  is  visible  and  tangible 
only,  that  is,  with  body,  and  to  make  body  with  its 
movements  and  affections,  which  are  the  cause,  not 
the  cause  but  the  object  of  consciousness.    (§  15,  4.) 
He  thus  scants  both  distinctions;  the  one  by  restrict* 
ing  the  ultimate  objects  of  perception  to.  body  and 
affections  of  body ;  the  other  by  denying  the  causa* 
tion  of  states  of  mind  by  states  of  body.    The  objects 
of  mind  ario  not  visible  and  tangible  qualities  only, 
but  all  or  any  qualities  whatever.     These  are  the 
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olgeots  of  perception  in  consciousness  previous  to  re- 
flection^  but  there  undistingubhed  from  l2ie  percep* 
«    tions  of  them  which  are  their  subjective  aspect.   That 
we  perceive  bodies,  as  such|  at  all,  that  we  distin* 
guish  them  from  the  qualities  inherent  in  them^  and 
from  the  perceptions  of  these  qualities,  is  the  fruit  of 
further  experience  and  reasoning.     Body  and  Mind 
are  not,  Perception  and  Quality  are,  ultimate  cate- 
gories of  existence,  or  members  of  an  ultimate  and  . 
most  general  distinction.     The  two  distinctions  must 
therefore  be  referred,  first,  to  difierent  times,  and 
secondly,  since  body  and  mind  are  both  part  of  the 
objective  world  as  perceived  in  reflection,  to  different 
modes  of  enquiry,  namely.  Subject  and  Object  or 
Perception  and  Quality  to  statical  and  metaphysicali 
Mind  and  Body  to  dynamical  and  historical,  analysis. 
While,  therefore,  I  hold  fast   Spinoza's  distinction 
betweiin  perceiving  and  things  perceived,  I  place  it 
historically  at  the  moment  of  Reflection  or  Self-con- 
sciousness ;  perception  itself,  without  the  perception 
of  this  distinction,  I  place  historically  at  the  moment 
of  arising  of  consciousness ;  mid  tlie  distinction  be- 
tween body  and  mind  I  place  historically  later  than 
Reflection,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  also  as  the 
distinction  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  empirical^ 
historical,  and'  psychological,  branch  of  the  whole 
enquiry.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  distinc- 
tions are  thus  left  standing  each  in  its  place,  there 
is  one  thing  which  Spinoza  must  be  held  to  have 
done,  namely,  to  have  shaken  to  its  very  foundations 
the  old  conception  of  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
oltTcr  distinction,  the  old  conception  of  Alind  as  an 
immaterial  substance  inhabiting  the  body, 

6.  It  follows  also  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
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wlieii  we  ire  enquiring  etaticallyi  or  into  the  natdra  bm 
end  analysis  of  any  objecti  we  are  interrogating  eoo^  — 
sciousness,  analysing  one  or  more  of  the  states  of  oJL 
consciousness  which  form  the  series  of  evidcnceS|  or  JSt 
causo)  cognosccndi;  as  for  instance  in  all  cases  of 
actual  inspection,  such  as  observations  with  the  mi- 
croscope; for  the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  are 
obviously  coincident  in  presentations,  and  in  these 
the  iappeol  to  facts  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 
And  it  fallows  on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  we 
enquire  into  the  causes,  the  history,  the  origin,  .of 
anything,  we  are  approaching  it  from  the  objective 
side,  and  are  employed  in  examining  it  as  a  member 
of  the  series  of  causes,  not  of  evidences.  The  series 
of  evidences  we  are  ourselves  prolonging  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning;  the  objects  which  fill  our  minds  in 
that  process  are  the  objective  aspects  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  which  compose  it.  To  examine  these 
on  the  subjective  side  would  be  to  make  them  objects 
of  reflection,  to  turn  our  thoughts  away  from  the 
things  we  set  out  to  examine,  and  fix  them  upon 
the  course  of  thought  we  have  just  gone  through 
about  them.  There  is,  then,  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  that  we  con  never  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
jective aspect  in  reasoning,  though  we  may  logically 
abstract  from  it,  while  in  trying  to  fix  upon  the  ob- 
jective aspect  only,  for  purposes  of  investigation  into 
causes,  we  are  in  danger  of  substituting  for  it  the 
subjective  aspect  (which  is  an  objective  aspect  only 
in  reflection)  and  thus  reasoning  about  evidences 
when  we  intended  to  reason  about  causes.  It  has 
boon  already  said  timt  atoms,  molecules,  and  masses, 
in  motion  are  what  is  moant  by  causos;.and  that  the  . 
changes  in  those  atoms,  molecules,  and  masses,  which 
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make  up  the  nervous  oi^ganism^  are  the  causes  of 
changes  in  consciousness.  It  is,  theui  these  changes 
in  the  nervous  organism  which  we  must  keep  in  view^ 
abstracting  firom  their  subjective  aspect,  in  which 
they  are  portions  of  space  and  time  filled  by  feelings 
of  sight  and  touch ;  and  these  changes  it  is  whidi 
we  must  imagine  as  producing  the  changes  or  move- 
ments  in  those  states  of  consciousness  which  have 
been  analysed  and  clossilScd  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  enquiry  has  two  distinct 
branches,  which  must  be  pursued  separately  and  then 
brought  to  bear  uiK)n  each  other;  that  only  in  their 
combination,  after  each  has  been  separately  pursued, 
is  the  result,  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
one  causes  the  other,  attainable;  we  must  endeavour 
to  ascertain  and  analyse  each  series  separately,  in 
order  to  detenninc  what  phenomena,  what  states, 
what  movements,  in  the  one  scries  are  the  causing 
moments,  the  supporters  of  corresponding  phenomena, 
in  the  other.  Metaphysical  analysis  of  states  of  con* 
sciousncss,  and  processes  of  consciousness  from  state 
to  state,  must  therefore  not  be  disregarded,  but  go 
hand  in  hand  vnth  physiological  analysis,  the  one 
supplying  hints  or  hypotheses  to  the  other,  according 
as  either  happens  to  have  made  the  greater  progress. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  turn  to  the  nervous 
organism,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  writings 
of  physiologists  as  seemingly  conducive  to  the  .pur* 
pose  in  view. 

§  50.  I.  The  nervous  organism  contains  two  chief 
members,  nerve  cells  and  nerve  tubes.  A  single  cell 
in  connection  with  a  single  tube,  or  a  tube  connect* 
ing  two  cells,  would  be  the  lowest  form  of  the  organ- 
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ism,  and  the  highest  is  no  more  than  an  aggr^pitioQ 
of  this.  Where  there  are  a  great  nnmbdr  of  cdla 
gathered  together,  the  appearance  of  the  mass  in 
which  they  are  fbund  is  grey;  where  there  id  a  mass 
of  tubes,  its  appearance  is  white ;  hence  grey  sub- 
stance is  used  sometimes  to  signify  celluhur  substancOi 
and  white  tubular.  The  tubes  serve  as  conductors 
of  movements  to  and  from  cells,  that  is,  both  from 
the  cells  in  central  organs  to  the  nervous  apparatus 
at  the  periphery  of  nerves  of  sense  and  muscular 
motion,  and  from  the  periphery  to  the  cells  in  the 
central  organs,  and  also  between  the  celU  in  the  cen* 
laral  organs  themselves.  Every  cell  is  furnished  with 
one  branch  or  more  running  out  from  it,  which  in 
some  cases  is  tontinued  so  as  to  become  a  tube  going 
towards  the  periphery,  in  others  connects  the  cell 
with  other  cells ;  but  in  many  cases  the  branch  seems 
to  stop  short,  and  cannot  be  traced  into  any  other 
cell  or  tube.  Provision  seeins  made  here  for  gro>vth 
and  development  of  the  nervous  organism,  especially 
of  its  masses  of  Cells,  by  the  completion  of  the  com* 
municiation  between  them  by  means  of  these  branches 
from  the  cells.  The  branches  running  out  from  cells 
appear  to  be  inchoate  tubes,  which  may  run  in  time 
from  cell  to  cell  or  from  cell  to  periphery. 

a.  The  two  kinds  of  effects  produced  (to  describe 
them  by  words  of  consciousness),  the  two  kinds  of 
services  performed,  by  this  organism  are  perception 
and  muscular  motion.  But  for  the  present  I  will 
put  aside  all  those  kinds  of  perception  and  action 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  operation  of  cells 
upon  cells  in  the  central  organs,  and  consider  only 
those  which  require  the  activity  of  cells  and  tubes 
going  to  thci  periphery;  that  is  to  say,  presentativo 
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perceptiQns  and  muscular  motidiis;  In  other  irordsi 
I  will  consider  first  onfy  the  nervesi  b  connection 
with  their  central  cells  and  peripheral  apparatus; 
and  this  is  the  first  division  of  the  nervous  organisnii 
which  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  nerves 
and  brain, 

3.  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  to  be  no  differ* 
ence  between  the  motor  and  sensor  nerves  in  respect 
either  of  their  composition  or  of  the  way  in  which 
the  movements  are  propagated  in  them.  When  the 
,  movement  begins  at  the  periphery  of  any  nerve  and 
is  propagated  to  the  central  cell  or  cells,  there  arises 
perception.  When  the  movement  begins  at  the  cen« 
tral  cell  or  cells  and  is  propagated  to  the  peripheryi 
there,  supposing  the  nerve  to  be  distributed  to  a 
muscle,  arises  muscular  motion.  The  movement  in 
the  nerve  is  the  same  in  kind  in  both  coses;  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  effect  is  due  solely  to  the  sensor  nerves 
being  exposed,  by  means  of  their  peripheral  appa- 
ratus, to  receive  certain  stimuli  from  without,  while 
the  motor  nerves  are  so  distributed  as  to  communi* 
cate  to  the  muscle^ the  stimulus  which  they  receive 
from  the  central  cells.  But  this  very  distribution  of 
nerves  to  muscles  appears  to  communicate  a  move- 
ment from  muscle  to  centre,  which  produces  percep* 
tion,  the  perception  namely  of  the  tensioii  of  the 
muscle,  which  belongs  to  what  we  call  the  musoulhr 
sense.  See  on  this  point  Prof.  Brown-S6quard's  Phys. 
of  Nervous  System,  Lect.  i.  p.  9-10.  Also  on  the 
subject  of  this  whole  paragraph  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes* 
Phys.  of  Common  Life,  Chaj).  viii.  All  nerves  there- 
fore  are  sensor,  and  all  would  be  motor  also  if  they 
were  distributed  to  muscles.  Those  distributed  to 
muscles  are  those  which  go  up  into  the  spinal  column. 
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by  tkt  iafeerior  rooti.    Sm  on  thb  doelriM»  ind  the      iml 
mw  rapport  derived  for  it  ^rom  Pr(£  Da  Bob  Bqr*     ^^ 
tnond't  ^  NegAtlve  Stramtchwankangi^  Dr.  Fiinke's   n>'JSiw 
Lehrbach  der  Phys.  §  163.  vol  L  p.  841-4.  4th  edit      "''"^ 

4*  The  differences  between  the  sevend  groups  of 
perceptions,  such  m  seeing,  hearings  touch,  systemic 
sensations,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  the  mhior  differ* 
ences  within  each  groups  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  nervous  apparatus  or  expansion 
at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerx^e,  which  in 
each  case  is  adapted  to  receive  a  certain  class  of 
stimuli.  Every  nerve  has  in  consequence  its  own 
specific  group  of  perceptions ;  and  the  stimulus  to 
which  the  peripheral  apparatus  of  each  nerve  is 
adapted  b  called  the  adequate  stimulus  df  that  nerve; 
such  are  the  ether  undubtions  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  air  undubtions  to  the  auditory  nerve.  Other 
stimuli  than  these  applied  to  any  nerve  produce  per- 
ceptions of  the  same  specific  kind  as  the  adequate 
stimulus  produces,  but  perceptions  not  capable  of 
such  minute  modifications  as  those  which  belong  to 
perceptions  produced  by  the  adequate  stimulus.  The 
nerve  with  its  periphend  apparatus  can  act  6nly  in 
certain  peculiar  tvays,  and  transmit  cmly  certain  pe« 
culbr  movements,  whatever  may  be  the. stimulus 
applied  to  it ;  and  the  perceptions  produced  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  mode  of  movement 
proper  to  the  nerve  itself,  combined  with  the  action 
of  the  stimulus  which  sets  that  movement  more  or. 
less  perfectly  on  foot 

§  51.  f.  The  questions  which  have  the  greatest     -J^ 
interest  in  physiology  when  treated  in  connection 
with  metaphysic  are  of  two  classes,  those  rebting 
to  the  nature  of  the  movements  in  nerve  and  brain 
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I,     which  produce  or  support  states  of  consciousiiessi  and 
those  relatiiig  to  the  assignment  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  oiganism,  and  the  several  kinds 
of  nerve  movement,  to  the  several  groups  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  groups  which  are  dis- 
tmguished  by  metaphysical  analysis.    As  to  the  first 
of  these  classes  of  questions,  we  are  able  at  present 
to  speak  only  in  the  most  general  terms ;  the  specific 
kinds  of  movement  which  take  place  in  the  nervous 
organism  have  not  been  determined  as  yet  by  physio- 
logists.   The  most  recent  theory,  that  of  Dr.  Pflue- 
ger,  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  his  ^^  Untcrsuchungen 
ilber  die  Physiologic  des  Electrotonus.*'    But  with- 
out overstepping  the  modesty  of  the  most  general 
terms,  we  may  distinguish,  in  acccndance  with  what 
has  been  said  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  §,  two 
sources  of  movement  in  the  processes  which  support 
.  perception  and  muscular  motion ;  the  first,  of  move^ 
ment  belonging  to  the  nervous  substance  itsd^  the . 
second,  of  that  received  by  it  from  a  stimulus.    And 
the  first  movement,  belonging  to  the  nervous  sub- 
stance itself,  must  again  be  distinguished  into  move- 
ments of  action  and  reaction  of  particles  along  its 
whole  length ;  movements  which  exist  prior  to  the 
reception  of  any  stimulus,  and  which,  on  its  recep- 
tion, combine  with  it  into  a  total  movement  which 
supports  the  ix>rccption  or  the  muscular  motion. 
The  stimulus  may  come  either  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  organbm,  or  firom  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves    In 
the  first  case  the  stimulus  would  itself  be  a  nerve 
movement  acting  upon  a  motor  or  a  sensor  nervci 
in  consequence  of  some  previous  movements  in  the 
central  organs ;  and  this  would  include  all  cases  of 
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wliat  is  called  action  of  the  Will,  dther  on  moadeai 
or  in  producing  attention  to  aensationa.  In  the 
aeoond  case  the  stimulus  would  be  aome  physical 
movements  of  atoms  or  molecules,  such  as  those  of 
the  ether  atoms  in  light,  the  air  particles  in  sound, 
which  impinging  on  the  peripheral  apparatus  of  the 
nerve  would  set  on  foot  movements  of  its  particles. 
Both  these  movements,  that  of  action  and  reaction 
in  the  nerve  itself,  and  that  combined  with  it  on 
reception  from  the  stimulus,  must  in  combination 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  energy — though  possibly, 
within  certain  limits,  a  greater  degree  of  energy  in 
the  one  may  compensate  for  a  less  degree  in  the 
other — in  order  to  the  production  of  a  muscular 
movement  or  a  perception.  Below  thb  degree  of 
energy  an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  organ- 
bm  itself  an  effect  which  if  repeated  might  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  no  muscular  motion  or 
perception  would  take  place  at  the  time.  To  this 
cause  must  be  referred  the  phenomena  sometimes 
called  latent  consciousness,  sensations  which  can  be 
proved  by  their  effects  to  exist,  but  of  which  there 
is  no  consciousness  as  sensations.  They  are  states 
of  nerve  movement  below  consciousness.  Again,  the 
retaining  power  of  memory,  storing  up  impressions 
which  only  rarely  leap,  as  it  were,  from  their  hiding 
places,  must  be  referred  to  the  possibility  of  reawak* 
ening  such  movements,  which  have  once  taken  place, 
in  the  brain.  And  if  we  disregarded  the  process  of 
waste  and  repair  which  accompanies  every  such 
movement,  we  might  suppose  [>erha[is  that  these 
movements  would  become  ultimately  so  faint  as  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  reawakening ;  whereupon 
the  memory  of  the  corresponding  perceptions  would 
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be  lost,  and  the  fitct  ouce  stored  up  in  memory  stored 
up  now  no  longer.  But,  in  speaking  of  nerve  move- 
ments as  the  cause  of  conscious  states,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  such  movement  takes  place 
only  at  the  expense  of  some  waste  of  the  living  nerv- 
ous substance,  and  tliat  this  vmste  is  repaired  by  a 
new  growth  in  which  the  habit  of  movement  in  the 
old  way  is  strengthened,  so  that  the  oftener  a  move- 
ment has  been  repeated  the  more  easily  is  it  repeated 
again.  Every  movement  which  has  once  taken  place 
becomes  thus  represented  by  a  perhaps*  very  minute 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  substance, 
which  grows  with  exercise ;  and  every  movement 
may  thus,,  conceivably  at  least,  be  capable  of  re- 
awakening on  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate  sti- 
mulus. (See  Dr.  Maudsley's  Phys.  and  Path,  of  the 
Mind,  p.  67.)  Yet  since  this  circumstance  is  com* 
mon  to  all  cases  of  uerve  movement,  and  presumably 
affects  all  alike,  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of 
it  in  s]x>aking  of  the  nerve  movements  as  causes  of 
states  of  consciousness. 

2.  Obvious  as  this  conception  of  two  kinds  of 
movements,  the  one  belonging,  to  the  nerve  itself,  the 
other  to  the  stimulus,  may  perhaps  appear,  it  is  far 
from  depending  solely  on  a  priori  grounds.  If  we 
admit  the  doctrine  of  Prof.  Du  Bois  Reymond,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  results 
obtained  by  modem  investigation  of  nervous  action, 
that  the  electric  current  in  living  nerve  is  a  constant 
property  of  it,  varjdng  with  Its  power  of  performing 
its  normal  functions,  we  have  in  that  current  the 
means  of  testing  the  presence  of  the  former  kind  of 
movements  by  themselves,  and  of  measuring  their 
degree  of  vigour.     In  that  case,  the  movements  pro- 
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per  to  the  nanre  tubBtance  itself  are  no  longer  an 
hypotheab  bat  a  fiict|  and  otie  concerning  which,  it 
may  be  added,  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  has  been  nl— 
already  acquired.  We  must  then  distinguish  three  ^'*** 
states  through  which  the  nerve  substance  passes  in. 
the  performance  of  its  functions;  the  first,  when  itia 
the  seat  solely  of  the  movements  of  action  and  reac« 
tion  between  its  own  particles,  in  which,  since  it  is 
not  engaged  in  producing  either  perception  or  mus- 
cular motion,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  but 
stimulable,  ruhend,  crregbar;  the  second,  when  some 
stimulus,  either  from  within  or  from  without,  com- 
bines with  this  state,  so  as  to  intensify  its  movements, 
which  we  may  call  the  state  of  tension,  erhohte  Erreg- 
barkeit;  and  the  third,  when  an  additional  or  pro- 
longed  stimulus  is  combined  with  the  movements  of 
the  state  of  tension,  so  as  to  set  on  foot  those  move- 
ments upon  which  follows  actual  perception  or  muscu- 
lar motion,  which  may  be  called  the  state  of  activity 
of  the  nerve,  its  Errcgungszustand.  And  each  of  these 
states  can  be  examined  separately,  and  its  phenomena 
subjected  to  various  electrical  tests.  Funke's  Lehr- 
buch,  2nd  Book,  1st  Abschnitt,  and  more  particularly 
§  139,  142;  146,  150;  155,  157.  These  enquiries 
however  are  hot  to  our  present  purpose,  which  re- 
quires rather  that  we  should  apply  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  nerve  movements  to  the  corresponding 
phenomena  in  states  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  chief  application  perhaps  of  this  aimlysLs 
is  to  explain  the  different  degrees  of  vigour  in  per- 
ception and  muscular  action  of  different  persons.  The 
result  of  the  state  of  activity  of  the  nerve  is  percep- 
tion or  muscular  action,  and  this  result  must  vary  in 
character  according  to  the  parts  played  respectively 
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by  the  two  contributors  to  that  activitT^  the  move«» 
ments  of  the  nerve  itself  and  those  of  the  stimulus. 
A  nerve  whose  own  movements  of  action  and  reac«. 
tion  are  vigorous  and  elastic  will  not  only,  under  the 
same  stimulus,  produce  more  vivid  perceptions  and 
stronger  muscular  motions  than  one  less  vigorous  and 
elastic,  but  .will  react  more  forcibly  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  stimulus  itself,  so  as  to  be  less  perma- 
nently affected  by  them.    A  weaker  nerve  \rili  have 
less  power  of  reacting  upon  the  movements  of  the 
stimulus.     The  perceptions  of  the  former,  and  the 
specific  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  which  accom* 
pany  them,  will  be  more  vivid,  but  also  will  be  less 
important  as  bearing  a  less  proportion  to  its  total 
jx^wers.     ThoHC  of  the  latter  will  bo  loss  vivid,  but  it 
will  have  that  general  mode  of  pain  more  constimt 
which  consists  in  the  feebleness  of  reaction ;  while 
the  vigorous  reaction  of  the  former  will  be  an  addi- 
tional and  general  mode  of  pleasure.     In  the  vigour 
of  reaction  between  the  nerve's  own  movements  and 
those  of  the  stimulus  lie  the  different  degrees  of  plea- 
sure or  of  pain  which  are  general,  or  coihmon  to  all 
states  of  consciousness  alike;  while  the  si)ecific  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  including  their  specific  pleasures 
and  pains,  depend  upon  the  vigour  of  these  two 
movements  added  together.     The  weaker  nerve  will 
then  receive  less  intense  specific  feelings  than  the 
stronger,  from  the  same  stimulus,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  more  exposed  to  general  feelings  of  pain, 
less  open  to  general  feelings  of  pleasure,  which  de- 
.  pend  on  the  degree  of  reactive  vigour.     IJy  breaking 
up  the  combined  movements  of  the  active  state  of 
nerve  into  movements  derived  from  the  nerve  itself 
and  movements  derived  from  the  stimulus,  we  not 
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to  talRsr  from  tbeir  feelmgs  so  modi  more  than  those 
whose  eensibilities  show  signs  of  being  more  acatei 
but  we  also  obtain  a  physiological  foundation  for  the 
distinction  between  general  and  sjiecific  pleasures,  a 
distinction  which,  with  its  physiological  foundation, 
the  distinction  between  two  separate  kinds  of  nenre 
movements,  will  be  found  of  importance  in  all  de< 
portmcnts  of  the  present  enquiry. 

§  52.  1.  The  presentative  perceptions  of  sense  in 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  Chapter  it  Part  L;  i^J^ 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  organs  appropriated  to  them,  te^snd 
not  however  to  describe  minutely  their  structiure  or  m2mS 
functions  as  organs  of  sense,  but  in  order  to  distin*  *^  "^ 
guish  thorn  (Wnu the  organs  appn^prlatodto  the  Aiuc* 
tions  which,  in  metaphysical  analysis^  follow  next  in 
order  upon  prcsentixtive  perceptions,  by  combining 
them  into  and  with  representations  more  or  less 
complex.  The  i)eripheral  extremity  of  every  nerve 
of  sense. is  like  a  hand  stretched  out  by  the  central 
organ  to  gxasp  the  peculiar  impression  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  world  without^  or  from  the  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  goes.  It  is  requisite  that  its 
connection  with  its  central  organ  sliould  be  kept  up; 
and  its  peculiar  effect,  the  impression  received  and 
imparted  by  it,  is  due  to  the  changes  which  are 
wrought  by  stimuli  in  its  peripheral  apparatus  acting 
uix>u  the  nerve  in  its  entire  length,  including  the  cell 
or  cells  which  are  its  central  termination. 

a.  Apart  from  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  s}^* 
pathetic  system,  which  need  not  I  think  be  brought 
into  our  enquir}',  all  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion 
have  the  cells  which  form  their  central  terminations 
embedded  m  portions  of  the  nerxwis  organism  which 
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lie  below  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum;  thiit  is  to  say, 
in  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  parts 
•^  immediately  adjacent,  the  grey  matter  which  forms 
t-  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle^  the  optic  thahimi|  and 
corpora  striata.  Of  these  nerves,  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerves  of  touch  and  muscular  motion,  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  body,  terminate  in  the  spinal  cord, 
while  those  of  them  which  supply  the  head  and  face 
terminate  in  or  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the 
snme  regions  wliere  tlio  other  nerves  of  Hpccial  sense 
terminate.  One  exception  to  this  statement  ihay  per* 
haps  be  found  in  the  nerve  of  the  first  pair,  the  nerve 
of  smell.  If  this  is  a  nerve,  it  would  be  an  important 
exception,  since  two  of  its  three  roots  have  been 
traced  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Mr.  6.  H. 
Lewes  argues  that  it  is  not  a  nerve;  Phys.  of  Com- 
mon Life,  Chap.  x.  But  supposing  it  to  be  the  nerve 
of  smell,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  view  here  takeUi 
since  it  has  one  root  which  enters  into  tlie  same 
nervous  mass  with  the  rest,  while  its  additional  and 
peculiar  connection  with  the  cerebrum  might  per- 
haps furnish  an  explanation  of  tlie  peculiar  action  of 
odours  upon  the.  memory,  summoning  up  in  an  in- 
stant long  pant  scenes  with  a  vividness  and  a  rapidity 
which  belong  to  the  perceptions  of  no  other  sense. 

3.  With  the  above  exception,  then,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  s])inal  cord  and  the  mesocephalic  group  of 
organs,  the  highest  members  of  which  are  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  optic  timlami,  fonn  a  mass  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  by 
its  conteiining  the  central  terminations  of  all  nerves 
of  sense  and  muscular  motion.  The  whole  nervous 
organism  falls  thus  into  three  divisions;  Ist,  the 
nerves  from  periphery  to  central  termination;  2nd| 
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tke  tpinal  cord  and  meaooephalio  groop  of  oi^gtas      bmi 

whidi  contain  tkcic  central  tenninationa;  8rd|  the        — 
cerebrom  and  cerebclluih.     The  accond  and  third    ifctOpB 
groupa  are  fisurther  distinguished  from  each  othar  by  TuCH 
the  difference  of  rektive  position  bet^yeen  the  cella*      c^^y 
lar  and  tubular  substance  which  they  contam;  for      li4^^^ 
while  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  the  grey     ' 
cellular  substance  is  in  the  interior,  surrounded  by 
the  white,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  it  begins  to  como 
to  tlio  surfacoi  and  in  the  up|>cr  portions  of  the 
mesocephalic  group  lies  in  masses  at  the  surface,  and 
interfused  with  the  tubular  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions; in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  on  the  other 
hand  the  grey  substance  occupies  the  circumference, 
surrounding  the  white  substance;  the  only  other  in- 
stance  of  a  similiur  arrangement  being  offered  by  the 
corpora  dehtata  in  the  olivary  columns,  the  resem- 
blance of  which  to  that  of  tlie  cerebellum. is  striking. 
If,  therefore,  different  (Unctions  are  attributed  to  the 
cellular  and  tubular  substances,  physiological  as  well 
as  anatomical  considerations  will  require  a  broad  dis- 
tinction to  *be  made  between  the  second  and  third 
grou|)s  of  organs;  though  it  should  remain  doubt* 
ful  with  which  group  the  corpora  dentata  are  to  be 
classed. 

4«  The  question  now  is,,  to  what  processes  in  con- 
sciousness these  three  groups  are  respectively  impro- 
priated. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  is  applic* 
able,  and  that  a  true  analysis  would  be  most  valu- 
able. Now  we  know  the  functions,  in  consciousnesS| 
of  the  first  of  the  three  groups,  the  nerves  with  their 
central  terminations;  they  are  the  functions  of  pro* 
ducing  and  supporting,  under  appropriate  stimuli, 
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Cm.  i^  protontatdve  perceptions,  or,  as  ihey  are  oommonl/ 
-—  called,  sensationsi  and|  in  the  case  of  some  nervesi 
!1mOw«m  of  producing  muscuW  motion*  Let  ui  take/first 
Sn^^SSiHi-  the  cose  of  perceptions.  The  question  then  is,  what 
wT^um  nt  are  the  groups  of  piicnomona  in  consciousness  which 
|a^sij^  continuoi  or  combine,  the  plienomcna  gtx'en  in  pre* 
sentative  perception,  ind  how  many  of  such  groups 
are  there?  The  phenomena  in  question  must  bo  dis* 
tinguished  into  groups  by  distinctions  in  perception 
itself,  otherwise  the  groups  will  not  be  homogeneous 
or  continuous  with  the  first  group*  Now  there  are 
two  such  groups  and  two  only;  1st,  the  perception* 
of  rcAiote  objects,  wliich  consist  of  presentative  com* 
bincd  with  roprcscntntive  perceptions;  and  2nd,  purely 
representative  perception,  whetlier  the  redintegra- 
tion employed  in  it  is  spontaneous  or  voluntary, 
direct  or  reflective.  I  refer  for  this  classification  to 
"Time  and  Space,*'  Chapters  iv,  v.,vand  to  §  13  of 
the  present  worlc.  Purely  representative  perception 
is  the  result  of  jirocesses  of  redintegration  or  trains 
of  association;  including  the  emotions  and  passions, 
into  which  there  enters  no  perception  of  external 
objects  or  pf  bodily  sensation,  where  all  that  is  pre-" 
sent  in  consciousness  is  matter  of  memory  or  imagi* 
nation,  wlietlier  or  hot  this  includes  volition,  as  in 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  whetlier  or  not  it  in* 
eludes  reflection  or  consciousness  of  our  own  states 
of  thought  and  feeling  as  ours.  But  between  the 
,tw6  extremes,  pure  presentation  and  pure  represen* 
tation,  a  third  must  be  interposed  consisting  of  re* 
presentations  <;ombined  with  presentations;  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  three,  for  to  it 
belong  all  those  objects  wliich  we  call  the  external 
>yorld,  tlie  objects  of  sight  and  touch  with  which  we 
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are  oontmually  •urrouiklod.  The  fiu^t  is  most  im*  mm^ 
portanti  that  those  things  which  we  call  ^objects''  ^ 
.  of  peroeption  are  not  perceived  each  separatdy  and  iw'<^ 
completely  as  an  object  in  the  first  instancCi  but  are  TiTm 
compounded  of  several  pcrccptionsi  each  of  which  ^^jjjff 
comes  to  us  by  a  separate  ner\*e  of  sensation.  The  ''jwrS 
visible  and  .tangible  ^^  objects*'  which  compose  the 
familiar  external  world  of  daily  lifei  such  as  houteS| 
treesy  land  and  sea,  clouds,  aniroalS|  fiumiture,  &c 
are  compounds  of  sovero;!  distinct  perceptibns  of 
sight  and  touch;  the  other  qualities  which  we  attri- 
bute to  them,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  sonorousnesS| 
odous,  taste,  wholesomencss  or  unwholesomonesSi 
beauty  or  deformity,  are  all  attributed  to  them  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  which  in  the  first  instance 
puts  together  their  solid  basis,  the  qualities  of  visi* 
bility  and  tangibility,  a  process  which  we  disguise 
under  the  general  characterising  term,  experience. 
It  is  experience  which  not  only  shows  to  us  the 
qualities  of  such  objects  when  formed,  but  also  forms 
the  objects  tliemsclvcs  in  tlie  first  instance,  by  put* 
ting  qualities  together.  The  distinction  therefore 
between  thb  group  of  perceptions  and  the  purely 
presentative  perceptions  of  each  nerve  is  plain  and 
important;  that  between  this  and  the  purely  rcpre* 
sentative  group  is  no  less  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  in  knowledge  it  was 
this  class  of  ^^objects,*'  or  compound  jx^rceptionsi 
which  was  thought  to  be  immediately  perceived  by 
us,  and  was  opposed,  by  itself,  to  the  group  of  pure 
representations;  indeed  the  fact,  that  these '^^ objects'* 
of  the  intermediate  group  are  the  common,  ultimate, 
indecomposable  ^^  things''  of  the  world  of  nature  to 
every  one  not  familiar  with  metaphysical  specula- 
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tionsi  shows  of  itself  the  sflime  thing;  Tet  nothbg 
is  more  certain  than  that|  so  fieur  as  our  consciousness 
is  concerned,  these  common  and  apparently  ultimate 
^^  objects''  or  ^things''  are  the  result  of  a  process  of 
combination  of  several  notices  of  several  nerves  of 
sense.  If  then  we  are  required  to  point  out  three 
groups  of  phenomena  of  consciousness,  three  groups 
of  perceptions,  corresponding  to  and  depending  on 
the  three  groups  already  given  of  the  nervous  or- 
ganism, and  like  them  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  distinguished,  we  must  point  . 
to  these  three  groups  and  no  others.  And  since  we 
know  that  the  first  of  the  thi^e  sections  of  thc%nerv- 
ous  organism,  the  nerve  from  periphery  to  cenbral 
termination,  supports  the  first  of  these  groups,  the 
purely  presentative  perceptions,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  assigning  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  to 
the  group  of  pure  representations,  and  in  locating 
the  group  of  mixed  perceptions  in  the  mesocephalic 
group  of  organs  and  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  do  for  this 
second  or  intermediate  group  of  mixed  perceptions, 
or  perceptions  of  remote  objects,  what  has  dready 
been  done  in  Chapter  ii.  Part  i.  for  the  presentations, 
by  describing  briefly  its  peculiarities  and  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  groups  of  pure  presentations  and 
pure  reprcHcntations.  The  remote  objects  of  per- 
ception, which  constitute  this  group,  may  be  distin- 
guished into  two  main  sections,  first,  those  which 
consist  of  the  perceptions  .of  two  senses  only,  sight 
and  touch,  and  secondly,  those  which,  using  these 
objects  as  their  basis,  import  into  them  percepti(ms 
of  other  qualities  derived  from  the  other  senses.  The 
objects  of  sight  and  touch  are  bound  together,  in  the 
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fink  fartmce^  by  llie  circumstanoe  tluit  theti 
tkrnt  alone  aire  bound  up  with,  or  oceupji  qpaoe  aa 
their  form  or  formal  clement;  they  melt  intQ  aingk    iwoii 
objects  with  the  added  clement  of  depth,  the  third  'K/m 
dimension  of  space,  in  the  numner  which  it  has  been     <yiM 
attempted  to  describe  in  ^Time  and  Space**  §  18;  ^sSiV 
and  in  this  process  redintegration  or  memory  b  a  "*"""* 
requisite  ingredient,  since  we  must  remember  or 
redintegrate  a  former  perception  while  we  are  re- 
ceiving  a  presentative  impression,  in  order  to  bind 
together  the  whole;  for  instance,  I  look  at  an  orange 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  thus  have  an  impres- 
sion of  a  yellow  circular  surface  and  of  the  tangible 
quality  of  this  surface;  but^  before  I  can  have  the 
impression  of  its  solidity  and  of  its  visibility  all 
round  (which  belong  to  what  I  mean  by  an  orange), 
I  must  have  gone  through  some  such  process  as  this: 
I  put  iny  finger,  suppose,  upon  'part  of  the  visible 
surface  and  turn  the  orange  round,  so  that  my  finger 
and  the  part  touched  are  no  longer  actually  visible, 
and  then  redintegrate  the  visibility  of  the  part  now 
unseen,  recognising  it  for  the  same  part  by  the  con- 
tinued sensation  of  touch,  so  that  I  have  its  visibility 
all  round,  only  partly  ptesented  and  partly  repre- 
Bented.     In  this  way  the  orange  is  an  object  com- 
posed of  representation  as  well  as  presentation,  even 
while  I  am  looking  at  and  touching  it 

6.  Sight  and  touch  are  the  only  senses  which 
originally  have  space  for  their  form,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance not  only  enables  their  notices  to  coalesce 
as  they  do  in  the  production  of  objects  iii  three  di- 
mensions, but  also  enables  these  their  objects,  when 
formed,  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  or  basis  of  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  perceptions  of  the  other  senses, 
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connected  with  these  objects  by  experience.  Sounds, 
for  instance,  are  heard  when  some  object  of  sight 
■  and  touch  is  present,  e.g.  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  tastes 
K  And  odours  are  perceived  in  the  same  way;  and  not 
only  so,  but  other  bodily  or  systemic  sensations  are 
found  to  follow  with  constancy  after  the  swallowing 
of  drugs,  and  so  on.  AH  such  perceptions  are  then 
referred  to  the  visible  and .  tangible  objects  which 
they  accompany,  as  qualities  of  those  objects.  Nor 
is  this  only  a  popular  mode  of  conceiving  the  pheno- 
mena; it  has  been  carried  up  into  philosophy  and 
become  the  groundwork  of  the  well-known  theory 
of  the  primary  and  secondary,  qualities  of  matter, 
bet\Veen  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  interposed  a  third, 
the  secundo-primary  qualities,  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  we  begin  to  theorise  about  the  connection 
between  the  qualities  of  any  object,  that  moment  the 
object  ceases  to  be  a  remote  object  and  becomes  an 
object  of  pure  representation;  we  have  before  us  no 
longer  an  object  seen  and  touched,  but  an  object 
tliought  of, '  an  object  of  voluntary  and  not  8i)on- 
taneous  redintegration.  This  is  the  limit  which  di- 
vides t]io  grou)>  of  mixed  ]H)rceptions  from  tliat  of 
pure  representations.  .  It  is  a  process  of  reasoning 
to  break  up  remote  objects  into  their  physical  con- 
stituents, and  their  combining  laws;  the  remote  ob- 
jects themselves,  as  such,  contain  their  qualities  as 
perceptions.  I  represent  a  sound  as  in  the  musical 
instrument  or  in  the  air,  I  represent  the  taste  as  in 
the  fruit,  the  odour  as  in  the  flower.  Since  however 
the  object  itself,  the  combination  of  presentations 
into  a  remote  object,  is  not  given  us  by  presenta- 
tion alone,  but  requires  redintegration,  it  follows  that 
a  further  redintegration  may  dissolve  the  combina* 
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tioo;  and  if  lueh  eombinatioiis  have  been  dissolved  gf^ 
hy  NMoniiig  redintegration^  as  they  have  been  in  the  — 
ease  o^  all  qualities  but  those  of  touch  and  sight;    g*Qg 
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the  odour,  for  instance,  separated  from  the  flower,   i^^m 


the  heat  from  the  fire,  and  so  on;  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  remote  objects  of  perception  themselves  may  ^^^ 
obey  these  habituid  representations  of  reasoning,  and 
that  we  may  not  only  perceive  the  remote  objects 
denuded  of  all  qualities  but  visibility  and  tangibility 
in  combination,  that  is,  ias  consisting  only  of  solid 
matter  in  different  modes  of  motion,  but  even  dis- 
solve this  combination  itself,  thus  breaking  up  solid 
matter,  and  space  in  three  dimensions,  into  mere  dis- 
jecta membra  of  metaphysical  analysis.  It  is  often 
said  that  science  has  dethroned  the  Sungod  ;  will  it 
not  proceed  to  dethrone  the  Sun?  The  true  way  of 
regarding  this  group  of  remote  objects,  accordingly, 
is  to  consider  it  as  fluctuating  in  respect  of  the  par- 
ticular objects  belonging  to  it,^  each  object  being  ad- 
mitted into  it  after  a  reasoning  process,  and  dismissed 
from  it  by  a  reasoning  process  again,  but  between 
these  two  iK)ints  consisting  of  a  collocation  of  quali* 
ties  habit unlly  associatcil  together  by  8j)ontaneous  not 
voluntary  redintegration* 

7.  If  we  consider  that,  in  perceiving  a  remote 
object,  we  not  only  combine  heterogeneous  presen- 
tations, but  combine  also  representations  with  pre- 
sentations,  it  becomes  evident  that  some  nerve  sub- 
stance is  employed  in  the  process  beyond  what  is 
usually  requisite  for  presentations  alone.  A  represen- 
tation and  a  presentation  of  the  same  sensation  take 
place  sinniltaneously.  Tliis  seems  to  rotiuire  the 
8upiK>sition,  that  an  additional  portion  of ^nerve  sub* 
stance  is  employed  in  representation,  since  how  other* 
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wise  would  the  new  presentation  be  distinguished  fionii 
and  yet  felt  as  a  repetition  of,  the  old  one?    Oecu* 
It    pying  the  same  portion  of  nerve,  would  not  the  new 
a-    presentation  obliterate,  and  not  preserve  in  memory, 
I     the  representation  of  its  own  former  occurrence?  We . 
"**•  should  require  the  hypothesis  of  an  **  Ego"  or  a 
"^  "  Wind"  to  explain  the  ciccumstance,  unless  we  had 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  new  portion  of  nerve 
substance  bemg  employed.     Probably  tiierefore  the 
nerve  movement  in  representation  takes  place  in  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  organism  from  the  movement 
in  presentation;  and,  since  the  object  resulting  from 
the  two  movements  is  a  single  object^  the  two  nerve 
movements  must  be  going  on  simultaneously  and  in  . 
combination,    ^e  are  thus  led  to  the  conception  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  nervous  matter  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  central  terminations  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  the  movements  in  which  combine  with 
those  in  the  nerves,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  them.     These  coiiditions  appear  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  organs  which  we  have  called  the  organs 
of  the  second  or  intermediate  group. 

8.  In  the  next  place,  the  perception  of  remote 
objects  must  be  distinguished  from  purely  represen* 
tative  jx^rception.  It  has  been  seen  that  redintegra- 
tion is  requisite  in  forming  remote  objects,  since  they 
pArtly  consist  of  representations.  Spontaneous  redin- 
tegration at  least  is  therefore  common  to  these  two 
.  groups  of  perception,  lint  notwithstanding  that 
redintegration  is  involved  in  them,  the  course  of  the 
formation  of  these  perceptions,  and  their  constitution 
when  formed,  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
redintegration  of  pure  repi'esentations,  but  by  the 
course  and  nature  of  the  presentations  out  of  which  • 
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Aejr  an  to/rmtA.    This  is  tlie  cireiimstaiioe  whidi 
makes  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
perception  of  remote  objects  and  purely  representa-    Tkio^ 
tive  perception;  the  former  is  governed  by  presents-  TiA^ 


tiomsiid 


tionS|  the  latter  by  laws  of  an  entirely  different  kmd,     cepikMi 


[COl 


those  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration,    jwri 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  §§.    These  prcsen* 
tationsy  the  immediate  perceptions  of  the  senses,  are 
forced  upon  us;  and  in  redintegrating  them  and  hold- 
ing them  as  representations  we  alter  nothbg  in  them 
except  their  vividness  or  intensity.     Whatever  we 
foiget  in  them  may  be  restored  by  a  repetition  of  the 
presentation;  we  are  entirely  in  the  domain  offsets 
of  sense,  external  and  intemaL    The  representations 
are  liable  to  be  corrected  and  made  more  vivid  by 
their  own  presentations;  against  these  they  have  no 
rights ;  their  truth  is  entirely  deri^itive.    But  the 
moment  we  pass  into  the  domain  of  pure  represents- 
tionsy  therci  instead  of  the  dominion  of  presentation, 
is  developed  a  new  law  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  re- 
presentations themselves,  which  is  independent  and 
supreme.     Presentations  will  last  so  long  as  their 
external  causes  are  in  presence,  whether  they  are 
pleasureable  or  painful;  bright  sunlight  will  dazzle, 
ginger  will  be  hot  in  tlic  mouth,  sharp  racks  will 
pinch  and  peel.     There  is  no  escape  either  from  the 
pleasureable  or  painful  effects  of  remote  objects  of 
perception ;  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  are  inseparable 
portions  or  elements  of  the  perceptions  themselves. 
But  in  pure  representation  tlie  pleasure  and  the  pain 
become  the  index  of  a  new  law  of  movement,  of  a 
new  guidance  among  the  movements  which  support 
the  representations;  the  dominion  of  the  external 
world  diminishesi  and  a  counter  authority  is  set  upi 
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arising  in  the  redintegrating  movements  which  are 
evidenced  by  these  modes  of  feeling.  The  narvoua 
«  organ,  then,  which  supports  states  of  consciousness 
I-  of  this  character,  of  this  degree  of  independence  on 
presentation,  must,  we  may  conclude,  be  separate 
physically  from  that  which  supports  states  of  con- 
"^  sciousness  in  which  presentation  is  dominant  of  the 
course  and  sequence  of  the  states  of  consciousness. 
There  can  be  no  other  equally  imj)ortant  division  of 
the  nervous  organism  beyond  or  above  this ;  since 
the  movement  of  this  third  group  of  organs  arises 
from  within  itself,  and  is  not  imposed  from  without; 
though  it  reacts  upon  the  portions  below  it,  out  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  tnuismitted  from  which  its 
own  states  of  consciousness  are  i>tu'tly  constructed. 
This  third  group  of  organs  nuist  therefore  contain 
within  it  all  furtlier  distinctions  of  faculties  or  gix^ups 
of  phenomena,  such  as  reflection,  imagination,  i)as- 
sion,  or  emotioiml  volition.  Accordingly  I  ascribe 
to  it  the  remaining  portions  of  the  brain,  the  cere* 
bcllum  and  the  corolwal  heminplieres,  without  for 
t)io  present  attempting  to  dintingnisii  the  functions  of 
thoHo  fivun  vi\v\\  o\\\v\\  , 

9.  Tlio  furogoing  general  oonsiderutlona  opja^ar 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  distinction  of  organs  and 
corresponding  groups  of  conscious  states.  There  is 
however  a  phenomenon  which  adds  a  further  pro- 
bability to  the  distinction,  the  well-known  pheno* 
menon  of  ocular  ami  auditory  hnltucinations.  If  wo 
consider  dreams  and  reveries  as  states  consisting  of 
pure  representations,  we  shall  find  that  hallucinations 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  greater  vind- 
ness,  so  as  to  be  entirely  indistinguishable  from  pre* 
sentations  except  by  reasoning  on  them,  notwith* 
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■teodiDg  that  we  are  awake  and  in  Uift  fidl  poBaeaaioB      im 
<^  our  mental  fiicolties.     I  conader  tken  that  hal-      ^ 
lucinations  find  their  peculiarities  accounted  for  bj    rkfa 
bdng  referred  to  the  organs  of  the  two  first  groups  TSTfn 
in  conjunction.    They  are  in  fact  presentations^  com-  ^T^ 
pleted  into  remote  objects,  without  the  external  ob-  """m  i 
jeet  usually  requisite  to  produce  presentation ;  they  '*'*^ 
are  to  remote  objects  what  dreams  are  to  pure  repre- 
sentations ;  produced  and  supported  by  a  redintogra- 
tive  process,  but  one  which  takes  places  in  the  oigans 
which  are  governed  by,  and  have  the  vividness  of, 
presentations.      (Compare,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  preceding  jiaragraphs,  Dr.  Maudsley's  valuable 
Vork  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  tlio  ^lindi 
Part  i.  Chapter  ii.  iv.  v.) 

lo.  It  Will  be  remembered  that  there  is  still  a 
thread  of  the  enquiry  to  follow  to  a  conclusion,  the 
case  of  motor  nerves  and  the  functions  perfonned  by 
the  middle  group  of  organs  in  relation  to  them.  It 
is  [)robablo  that  the  analogy  of  the  phenomena  of 
remote  |)orccption  will  give  the  right  clue  to  these 
Ainctions.  Tlicre  are  in  fact  a  miiltitude  of  aetionS| 
IH»Hl>rnuHl  by  moanr*  of  nuiHoloK,  whieh  tm  not  only 
done  hubltuiUly  and  uneunscionsly,  but  which  consiiit 
of  a  number  of  sei)art\te  muscular  movements  organ* 
ised  or  coordinated  into  groups  which  we  call  by 
a  single  name,  such  as  walking,  running,  leaping, 
breathing,  s^Kaking,  singing,  acquired  sleight  of  hand, 
and  mtuiy  others;  actions  which  seem  plainly  done 
for  a  purpose,  like  the  so  called  mstinctive  actions 
of  animals,  and  yet  are  accompanied  by  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  several  steps  com- 
posing them,  though  we  may  be  conscious  of  the  acts 
themselves  while  we  are  doing  them.    Tlie  simplest 
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caaea  of  acticm  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  trace  a 
single  stimulus  to  its  result  in  a  single  muscular  mo* 
tioui  are  colled  reflex  acts;  but  the  most  minutely 
\^  coordinated  habitual  actions  seem  to  be  no  more 
than  organised  groups  of  such  reflex  acts  become 
habitual,  and  in  habitual  connection  with  each  other. 
The  movements  which,  starting  from  the  central  cells, 
traverse  motor  nerves  and  produce  contraction  of 
their  muscles  may  be  supposed  to  act  upon  the  mass 
of  grey  matter  contiguous  to  these  ceUs,  and  thus 
to  come  into  combination  with  movements  similarly 
produced  by  similar  cells  both  of  motor  and  sensor 
nerves.     The  contraction  of  the  muscle  reacts  also 
upon  the  nerve  in  its  sensory  character,  and  becomes 
itself  the  stimulus  of  its  nervous  action.    The  same 
provision  is  made  for  the  combination  of  herve  move* 
mcuts  which  result  in  muscular  action  as  for  that 
of  nerve  movements  which  Result  m  perception ;  the 
same  central  group  of  organs,  or  those  parti  of  it 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  termination  of  the  motor 
nerves,  seem  appropriated  to  the  production  of  either 
combination;  and  the  combinations  of  presentations 
into  objects  of  remote  perception  appear  to  have  thehr 
parallel,  in  every  particular,  in  the  combined  and 
organised  groups  of  reflex  actions;  namely,  in  their 
being  habitual,  more  or  less,  mdissoluble,  and  more 
or  less  unconscious  and  instinctive,  corresponding  in 
this  latter  point  especially  to  the  character  of  spon- 
taneous redintegration  observable  in  remote  objects; 
while  both  phenomena  may  have  owed  their  first 
origin,  the  first  steps  in  their  formation,  to  volition. 
If  thb  analogy  is  correct,  we  should  be  led  to  place 
the  motor  division  of  the  middle  group  in  greater 
mass  where  the  motor  nerves  are  most  numerous, 
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ooliMqiMiitlj  9iaog  Uift  whole  of  the  tpinal  oord  end  g>>L 
medoUa  oblongatai  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  mid*  — 
die  groupi  the  meaocephaUo  organs^  lying  near  to  the 
terminations  of  the  nerves  of  special  sensei  would  be 
most  probably  assigned  chiefly  to  sensor  functions; 
neither  portion  however  excluding  the  other  in  any 
part  of  the  entire  organ.  (See  on  the  sulject  of  this 
paragraph  also  I>r«  Maudsle/s  work  before  cited^ 
Part  L  Chapw  iii.) 

§  58.  I.  The  third  group  of  organs  condsting  of  j^XSltd 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  remains  to  be  examined^ 
first,  with  regard  to  the  nerve,  movements  which  take 
place  in  it,  secondlyi  with  regard  to  its  sub-grouping 
of  organs,  and  both  in  connection  with  the  pheno* 
mena  of  consciousness  which  correspond  to  them,  as 
in  the  former  parts  of  the  enquiry.  I  will  enter  upon 
the  first  of  these  questionsi  abstracting  at  present 
firom  the  second.  The  phenomena  of  ccmsciousness 
which. have  been  determined  to  belong  to  this  third 
group  of  organs  are,  statically  considered,  pure  re* 
presentations,  the  firameworks  of  emotions,  and  the 
emoti(ms  which  they  contain  or  which  pervade  them; 
considered  dynamically,  or  as  processes  of  conscious* 
ness,  they  are  the  redintegration  of  firameworks  and 
the  redintegration  oi  emotions  w  pas^ons ;  and  in 
this  redintegration  there  are  two  stages,  first  spon* 
taneous,  secondly  voluntary  redintegration.  The  first 
thing,  then,  to  be  examined  is  the  process  of  spon- 
taneous redintegration  4n  connection  with  the  nerve 
movements  whidh  produce  or  su[^rt  it 

ar«  The  nerve  movements  to  which  representib 
tional  firameworks  of  onotion  are  afterwards  attadied 
are  sent  up  w  contributed  by  the  second  group  of 
organs.    Tlie  third  group,  into  which  these  ^ure  sait« 
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must  be  sappoBod  to  have  movetnents  of  its  own, 
which  aire  stimulated  by  and  combined  with  those 
f  movements  sent  up  from  the  second  group.  The  re* 
M.  ktion  between  the^e  two  sets  of  movements  must  be 
judged  of  by  analogy  with  those  of  the  first  group  of 
organs,  the  nerves  of  preseutative  perception.  Just 
as  the  movements  of  ether  and  air  undulations  stimu- 
lated  the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  pecu- 
liar  character  of  these  sensations  depended  upon  the 
movements  proper  to  these  nerves  combined  with 
and  stimulated  by  the  movements  coming  from  With- 
out, so  in  the  third  group  the  movements  proper  to 
it,  stimulated  by  and  combined  with  those  which  sup- 
port representations  coming  from  the  second  group, 
produce  and  support  the  states  of  consciousness  which 
are  pro[)er  to  the  third  group,  namely,  the  emotions 
with  their  representational  frameworks.  "The  hemi- 
spherical cells,"  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  at  p.  137  of  the 
work  already  quoted,  "are  confessedly  not  sensitive 
to  pain;  still  they  have  a  sensibility  of  their  own  to 
ideas,  and  the  sensibility  which  thus  declares  the 
manner  of  their  affection  is  what  we  call  emotional." 
3.  The  same  analogy  holds  also  with  respect  to 
the  degrees  of  vigour  displayed  by  the  organs  of  the 
third  group.  The  elasticity  of  these  organs,  consist- 
ing in  the  energy  of  the  active  and  reactive  move- 
ments of  the  whole  movement  proper  to  them,  with 
which  is  combined  the  movement  conning  from  below, 
which  is  their  stimulus,  determines  whether  or  not 
an  emotion  and  its  framework  shall  be  felt  vividly, 
and  whether  its  specific  pleasure  or  pain  shall  be 
acute.  (See  §  51,  3.)  It  also  determines  the  degree 
of  rapidity  in  the  cbmge  from  one  emotion  and 
framework  to  another,  that  is,  tl\e  rapidity  of  the 
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redint^pratiTe  prooesa.    Ifihe  dAsttcit^iAgreati  the      bmki 
fteUngSi  inolttdiiig  their  specific  pleasure  and  pain^        — 
will  be  acute;  but,  the  rapidity  of  redintegratioii    Twiwri 
being  great  alsO|  the  general  modes  of  pleasure  will 
be  great,  and  the  total  result  on  the  whole  pleasure- 
able.   If.  the  elasticity  is  small,  the  feelings  with  their 
specific  pleasure  and  pwi  will  be  less  acute,  but  the 
rapidity  of  redintegration  being  small  will  cause  the 
general  modes  of  pleasure  to  be  less,  or  even  to  pass 
into  general  modes  of  pain*     In  this  case  the  total 
result  will  be  less  pleasureable  or  more  painful  than 
in  the  former  case. 

4*  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  conscious  side  of  the 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  redintegration.  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  distinction  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness between  specific  and  general  modes  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain?  It  was  found  in  §§  ft.  9.  and 
other  places  of  the  present  work,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain feelings  which  were  general  or  common  to  other 
more  specific  feelings,  although  they  took  their  cha- 
racter firom  these,  which  they  pervaded.  The  feelings 
in  question  may  be  thus  enumerated:  pleasure,  pain; 
sense  of  effort  greater  or  less;  cheerfulness,  gloom; 
energy,  depression  of  energy.  All  these  ate  general 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  specific  feelings  in  which 
they  arise,  or  which  they  pervade ;  but  pleasure  and 
pdn  are  such  wide  terms  that  they  may  be  said  to 
pervade  all  the  rest  in  their  turn,  even  the  general 
feelings  now  enumerated,  and  to  borrow  firom  each 
of  them  a  specific  character,  just  as  all  alike  borrow  a 
specific  character  from  the  feelings  still  more  specific. 
It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  distinguish  in  plea- 
sure and  pain  themselves  two  modes,  one  general, 
the  other  specific,  the  specific  being  borrowed  from 
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G^UL      ^^  ^i^f^^oin  specific  feeling  with  which  it  is  bound  up. 

r^       All  presentative  perceptiMis  BUe^  and  all  remote  ob- 
uwt«<   jects  of  perception  consist  o^  such  specific  feelings. 

^t^gntko.  The  emotions  also  and  their  frameworks  bear  a  simi- 
lar specific  character.  Each  of  these  specific  feelings 
is  also,  one  more,  one  less,  pleasureable  or  painful; 
and  this  pleasure  and  pain  are  inseparably  bound  up 
%vith  the  perception  to  which  they  belong,  and  take 
their  character  from  it;  for  instance,  the  pleasure  of 
a  sweet,  tlio  pain  of  &  sour  taste;  the  pleasure  of  the 
emotion  of  benevolence  or  of  anger;  the  pain  of  tlie 
emotion  of  fear  or  of  wounded  vanity.  The  pleasures 
and  pains,  being  inseparable  from  the  perceptions 
they  belong  to,  must  be  conceived  as  depending  upon 
'.  the  same,  nerve  movements  as  the  perceptions.  But 
the  general  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  pleasures  of  cheerfulness,  energy, 
efibrt  minimised  or  resistance  overcome,*  and  as  pains 
of  gloom,  depression  of  energy,  effort  unsuccessful  or 
resistance  not  overcome,-^these,  having  nO  special 
representational  framework,  no  special  but  a  general 
feeling,  to  which  they  are  attached,  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  nerve  movements  themselves,  and  to  vary 
according  to  the  ease,  vigour,  or  obstructed  <^nergy, 
<:^  these  movements. 

5.  There  are  then  two  kinds  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  general  and  specific,  the  general  being  the  evi- 
dence and  the  measure  of  nerve  activity,  the. specific 
being  the  evidence  of  the  kind  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  the  redintegrative  activity  has  the  tend- 
ency to  produce.  But  let  us  abstract  for  the  present 
from  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  nerve  energy, 
which  nevertheless  have  a  most  important  influence 
on  redintegration,  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether 
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IberiB  are  any  gencaral  hcts^  or  laws,  rdatmg  to  tihe  bmki 
order  in  which  the  states  of  consciousness  follow  — 
each  other  in  all  cases  of  redintegration.  Itmnstbe  n%imw% 
remembered  that  in  ordinary  waking  life  states  of 
purely  spontaneous  redintegration  are  of  very  brief 
duration;  they  are  always  preceded  and  followed  by 
presentative  perception  and  by  voluntary  redintegra- 
tion, of  which  latter  they  form  the  basis,  so  that 
they  are  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  interruptions  of 
presentation  and  volition.  Dreams  and  reveries  are 
the  only  phenomena  in  which  spontaneous  redintegra- 
tion  even  apparently  occurs  in  long  uninterrupted 
sequencesi  and  even  in  these  we  can  seldom  be  sure 
that  presentations  do  not  interfere,  in  the  shape  of 
modifications  sent  up  through  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  even  through  those  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal sptem. 

6.  This  being  the  case,  an  attempt  to  indicate 
general  laws  of  purely  spontaneous  redintegration  can 
be  regarded  only,  in  the  present  state  of  physiologi- 
cal knowledge,  as  hypothetical  If  we  look  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which  the  strangeness  and 
variety  of  the  images,  and  of  the  connections  between 
them,  are  so  immense,  it  seems  as  if  the  nerve  move- 
ments worked  in  ceaseless  activity  in  the  production 
of  images  and  feelings  in  which  no  traces  of  regu- 
larity, no  succession  of  similar  features  by  similar, 
were  discoverable.  But  here  we  must  again  remem- 
ber that  we  lure  not  able  to  isolate  the  phenomena 
of  purely  spontaneous  redintegration  firom  the  influ- 
ences derived  from  or  through  the  lower  parts  of  the 
nervous  organism.  Consequently  dreams  ofier  the 
least  sure  ground  for  the  special  question  before  us. 
Waking  dreams  or  reveries  are  a  more  certain  field, 
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L     because  we  are  more  likdy  to  be  aware  of  bodily  or 

physical  changes  which  may  influence  them ;  and  these 

tomgf    with  the  brief  intervals  of  purely  spontaneous  redin* 
tegration  in  daily  life  must  furnish  us  with  indica- 
tions for  our  hypothesis,  and  supply  its  justification, ' 
(See  on  the  subject  of  dreams  the  Note  at  the  end  of 
this  Chapter.) 

7.  With  these  explanations  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
the  following  view  of  the  general  laws  of  spontaneous 
redintegration,  in  [Jace  of  the  similar  but  imperfect 
analysis  oflered  in  "  Time  and  Space,**  Chap.  v.  First 
as  to  the  recurrence  of  images,  in  which  term  for  bre- 
vity's sake  I  shall  suppose  included  the  feelings  which 
pervade  them:  Ist,  an  image  or  a  sequence  of  images 
tends  to  recur  in  proportion  to  its  vividness;  2nd,  an 
image  or  a  sequence  of  images  tends  to  recur  in  pro- 
portion to  its  previous  frequency  or  habitualuess ; 
3rd,  an  image  or  a  sequence  of  images  tends  to  recur, 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  nervous  organism,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  specific  pleasure  which  it 
possesses  for  us,  and,  in  unhealthy  states,  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  degree  of  specinc  interest,  which  may  be 
of  a  more  or  less  painful  kind.    Here  then  are  three 
variables,  three  tendencies  of  nerv^  movements,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  states  of  consciousness  which  they 
support,  the  resultant  of  which  in  combination  will 
be  the  course  actually  taken  by  spontaneous  redin- 
tegrations.   The  two  first  tendencies  may  be  called 
the  tendencies  to  fixity  or  sameness  hi  sequences  of 
redintegration,  the  third  the  tendency  to  change  the 
order  which  they  would  establish.    The  mode  of  ope- 
ration in  which  these  three  tcfndencies  combine  to 
produce  the  actual  order  of  a  sequence  in  redintegra- 
tion may  be  thus  conceived :  A  vivid  image  occupies 
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tiM  mindt  Mid  the  inuige  wUch  has  b^  bmsk 

tiially  ocMUiected  i^th  it  arises  and  acoompanies  it;  — 
now.  were  the  movements  evidenced  by  vividness  Ttete«t< 
and  habit  the  only  movements  in  redintegration,  we  nSbt^m 
should  keep  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
to  the  other,  never  leaving  one  train  of  images;  the 
movements  once  set  on  foot  would  repeat  themselves* 
for  evier,  unless  modified  by  new  presentations;  some 
movement  causing  change  in  the  sequences  must  be 
present,  counteracting  those  which  tend  to  sameness, 
since  it  is  clear  that  trains  of  purely  representative 
redintegration  sho\^  a  great  variety  of  direction,  and 
are  fertile  in  new  images.  I  suppose  therefore  that 
these  movements  are  those  which  are  evidenced  by 
some  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  images  of  the  se- 
quence, the  interesting  or  pleasing  images  being 
thus  brought  into  prominence,  and  those  which  were 
habitual  or  vivid  made  fainter.  Yet  no  sooner  have 
the  movements  upon  which  pleasing  or  interesting 
images  depend  deflected  the  opposite,  and  ^ven  a 
new  turn  to  the  combined,  movements,  than  these 
opposite  movements  react,  and  bring  into  prominence 
an  image  which  is  either  the  mos^t  habitual  com* 
panion  of  the  pleasing  one  now  present,  or  which 
makes  up  for  a  less  degree  of  habitual  connection  by 
its  own  vividness.  Wemu^t  distinguish,  therefore, 
in  the  order  of  redintegration  the  movements  which 
support  and  are  evidenced  by  specific  pleasures  and 
interests,  whether  these  are  in  emotions  or  in  their 
firameworks,  as  the  instruments  and  exponents  of 
change  in  a  course  of  representations  which  would 
otherwise  be  governed  by  the  vividness  of  (^articular 
images  and  by  the  habitualness  of  connection  between 
theilL 
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8.  That  the  moTementfl  which  support  the  change 
in  redintegrations  are  movements  which  are  evid- 
nf    enced  by  specific  pleasure  or  specific  interest,  is  an 
iM.  hypothesis  which  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  phe* 
nomena  in  sufficient  lengths  forbids  us  to  bring  to 
a  decisive  test  by  observation.      The  difficulty  of 
observing  arises  from  the  difTcrcnt  elements  which 
each  image  consbts  of,  so  that  we  are  unable  in  a 
short  sequence  to  say  which  of  them  is  the  deter- 
minant  of  the  changes ;  for  instancCi  a  recurring 
image  may  be  both  vivid  and  pleasureablOi  or  vivid 
and  paix'iful,  or  vivid  with  a  painful  interest ;  to 
which  of  these   elements  are  we  to  attribute  its 
greater  liability  to  recurrence  ?    For  instance^  sup- 
pose I  have  been  beaten  in  an  argument  to  which 
I  attached  great  importance,  I  sliall  naturally  dwell 
much  upon  the  recollection  of  it,  and  find  it  con- 
stantly recurring  to  my  thoughts;  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess great  interest  for  me,  yet  it  certainly  is  not  a 
ploasureable  image.     The  question  is,  does  it  recur 
in  virtue  of  its  interest,  though  painful,  or  in  virtue 
of  the  vividness  with  which  it  has  been  impressed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  foi^tting 
it     Nevertheless  the  present,  hypothesis  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  reveries  and  other 
insbmces  of  spontaneous  rediutogration  in  conmion 
life,  so  as  not  to  be  contradicted  by  any  fact  that 
I  am  aware  of.      Yet  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
perhaps  the  simplest,  hypothesis  which  might  be 
framed.    Fo)r  instance,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
parts  of  on  image  which  were  less  vivid  than  the  rest 
died  out  of  c6nsciousness  first^  and  that  this  alone 
caused  tlio  change  to  a  new  image,  wliich  >vas  then 
governed  by  habit  as  before,  without  having  recourse 
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to  movementi  of  jdeMiire  or  interest  m  the  instm*      bmk 
mentft  of  the  dbange  from  one  image  to  another.    I       — 
have  adopted  the  latter  yiew  because  of  aome  facta    twim 
which  aeem  to  demand  that  the  agenqr  of  change  mSZgn 
should  be  of  the  nature  indicated.    Firati  there  ia 
the  fact  that  dreams,  when  the  system  is  disordered, 
assume  a  shape  characterised  not  merely  by  general 
modes  of  pain,  but  by  images  of  a  specifically  (uiiiiful 
character.    The  unhealthy  character  of  the  redinte* 
grations  reveals  itself  in  the  changed  images  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  gloom  or 
terror.     How  should  the  s)KH?ific  character  of  the 
.  images  be  altered,  from  specifically  pleasureable  to 
specifically  painful,  if  the  movements  which  sup* 
ported  these*  specific  chamctors  were  not  agents  or 
instruments  m  directing  the  total  movement?    In    . 
the  second  place,  the  analogy  of  nerves  of  presenta* 
tive  perception  is  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis.    A 
diseased  state  of  nerve  betrays  itself  by  specific  pain 
as  well  as  by  general  uneasiness;  for  instance,  cut* 
ting  and  burning  in  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  in 
special  senses,  a  diseased  palate  produces  specifically 
unpleasant  tasres.  .  Specific  pain  and  specific  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  general,  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  diseased  or  healthy  action  of  nerve ;  and  it  is 
according  to  an^dog}'*  to  supi^ose  that  the  healthy 
action  of  the  orgim  of  redintegration  is  marked  by    • 
a  tendency  to  reproduce  specific  pleasure,  and  its 
unhealthy  action  specific  pain.  '   And  this  requires 
us  to  suppose  tliat  the  movements  supporting  both 
one  and*  tlie  other  exercise  an  influence  over,  or  enter 
into  combination  with,  the  course  of  the  movements 
as  a  whole.     A  third  reason  is  that,  in  reveriesi 
the  pleasureable  clianicter  which  usually  distinguishes 
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Q^l^     them  ieemB  most  readily  explidtUe  by  rapporing 

r^       that  the  movements  of  change  firom  hnage  to  fanage 

mteMM    *^  movements  characterised  by  specific  pleasure  or 

™««»«*^  interest ;  since  those  reveries  which  are  the  least  inters 

rupted  and  the  longest  are  also  those  in  which  there 

is  at  once  the  most  change  of  imageS|  and  Uie  most 

pleasureable  character  in  each  image  and  in  the 

whole  sequence.    The  last  reason  for  adc^ting  the 

hypothesis  is^  that  in  voluntary  redintegration,  which 

we  cannot  but  suppose  has  its  foundations  laid  in 

spontaneous,  so  as  to  be  but  the  intensifying  of  the 

movements  there  existing,  the  movements  of  specific 

pleasure  and  specific  interest  become  undeniably  the 

most  prominent  agents  in  directing  the  course  of 

redintegrations.    And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 

«    can  be,  unless  the  movements  are  really  existent  in 

spontaneous  redintegration,  in  a  less  degree  of  pot* 

ency.    These  reasons,  but  especially  the  last,  lead  me 

,  to  enumerate  the   movements   underlying   specific 

pleasure  luid  specific  uitercst,  side  by  side  \vith  those 

which  support  vividness  and  habit,  as  the  active 

movements  in  spontaneous  redintegration. 

9.  In  illustration  of  this  theory  of  spontaneous 
redintegration  I  copy  from  my  note-book  an  instance 
wliich  ImpiH'ucit  to  mysolf,  luul  which,  as  t  also  notinl 
there,  was  written  down  immediately  after  its  occurs 
•  rcnce.  ^*  I  was  I'cading  one  evening  in  the  M^moires 
du  Caixlinal  do  Uetx,  L\\\  \l  vol.  I.  p.  2ft2|  etl  1777| 
the  ft^Uowing  pasmtgos  Mo  nu^nngoal  aviHs  Holn  00s 
dispositions;  j*<ichauffai  M.  de  Longuoville,  cit  par 
moi-m6me,  ht  par  Varicarville,  qui  dtoit  son  pension* 
naire,  et  auquel  il  avoit  avec  raison  une  parfaita 
confiance/  Whether  I  actually  took  in  the  whole 
sentence  I  know  not,  but  at  or  before  the  end  of  it 
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I  fimnd  myself  tliinking  of  a  penon  who  had  apjplied 
to  mbtoft  pecuniary  assistaiicei  and  with  whose  case 
I  was  much  occupied.  The  train  of  my  thoughts 
had  passed  entirely  from  the  book  I  was  reading  to 
my  own  aflSfurs.  I  started ;  here  said  I  to  mj'sclf  is 
a  clear  case  of  spontaneous  redintegration,  let  mo 
examine  it  I  then  remembered  that  I  had  dwelt, 
upon  the  word  pensionnaire,  and  had  explained  it  to 
myself  by  saying  that  it  meant  a  person  who  was  in 
the  receipt  of  money  from  his  patron,  M.  de  Longue* 
ville.  From  this  point,  this  image,  my  mind,  not 
being  intently  interested  in  the  book  I  was  read- 
^Sf  psssed  at  once  to  the  same  circumstance  which 
was  at  the  time  habitually  or  vividly  occupying  my 
thoughts ;  the  single  circumstance  expressed  by  the 
word  pensionnairo  being  common  to  the  two  sets  or 
tiie  two  connections.'^  Here  it  seems  plain,  that  the 
specific  interest  attaching  to  the  image,  pensionnaire, 
was  the  determinant  of  its  being  retmncd  alone  out 
.  of  its  first  set  of  connected  images;  and  that  the 
habit  or  vividness,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  second 
set  of  connected  images  was  the  determinant  of  their 
being  selected,  out  of  all  possible  sets  containing 
the  same  feature,  to  group  themselves  round  it  In 
othor  wonis,  the  second  set  of  ima^^s  followed  tlie 
first  because  of  the  specific  interest  of  their  common 
featui'e  combined  with  the  habitualness  or  vividness 
of  the  second  sct«  This  instance  sliows  also  how 
ginu^nd.  charuotors  s\ieh  as  sliuilurlty,  contraHt,  and 
causation,  came  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  determining 
laws  of  association,  in  the  first  tiieories  that  were 
formed. of  it 

I  a  It  remains  to  notice  the  combination  of  these 
redlntegratlve  movements  with  the  degrees  of  vigour 
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or  elastioiiy  in  the  movements  proper  to  the  organi 
themselves.  A  high  degree  of  vigour  in  tiiese  is 
favourable  to  the  action  pf  those  movements  which 
support  specific  pleasure  and  specific  interest  in  re* 
presentationsi  and  the  changes  in  the  order  of  vivid«» 
ness  and  habit  which  depend  upon  them;  and  this  in 
two  ways.  First}  since  the  rapidity  of  redintegra* 
tion  is  greater,  the  number  of  times  at  which  the 
pleasure  and  interest  movements  come  into  opera* 
tion  is  greater,  the  single  order  of  vividness  and 
habit  is  deflected  more  frequently,  and  new  habits 
are  added  to  th^  old.  The  number  of  habitual 
sequences  acquired  can  only  be  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tendency  of  any  one  of  them  to  exclu* 
sive  dominance.  Secondly,  since  greater  vigoiu*  gives 
greater  intensity  of  spccifie  fcMing,  a  number  of  spe* 
cific  pleasures  and  interests,  \^hich  would  huve  no 
motive  power  in  a  mind  of  small  vigour,  acquire  an 
intensi^  in  a  vigorous  mind  which  enables  them  to 
be.come  the  starting  points  of  new  sequences;  so  that 
a  greater  number*  of  specific  pleasures  and  interests 
are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  opportunities  offered  by  the  increased  rapidity 
of  redintegration^  The  general  difference  between  a 
vigorous  mind  and  its  opposite,  in  point  of  feeling, 
is  that  the  vigorous  mind,  which  is  most  keenly  alive 
to  specific  pleasures  and  pains,  is  also  most  ener- 
getic in  reaction  against  the  painful  ones,  retains  the 
longest  and  restores  the  soonest  its  active  healthy 
tone  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  anxiety.  The 
general  modes  of  pleasure  are  also  great  in  a  mind 
of  this  kind,  while  in  its  opposite  the  general  modes 
of  pain  will  be  greater  and  of  pleasure  less,  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  both  being  small. 
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*  II*  On  tlM  ifholt  m  mutk  regard  ^mltiMMt  iMi 
Mdlnt^gration  m  »  procett  in  which  two  ftroet  an  ~ 
balanoed  agiiniti  or  in  conflict  with,  each  othei^  tho  tkfyimt 
moTcmenti  iupporting  vividncat  and  habit  of  imagca 
and  their  aequencea  on  one  dde,  thoae  iU[^)orting 
spedflc  pleaaurea  and  inturesta  on  the  other;  the 
degree  <^  vigour  or  elasticity  in  the  movements  of 
both  sides  being  favourable  to  the  first  kind  c^move* 
ments  if  it  is  low,  to  the  second  if  it  is  high.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  kinds  of  movement  is 
often  nearly  equally  balanced^  and  tiien  comes  itself 
into  consciousness,  as  a  sense  of  effort  or  tension ;  a 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  more  or  leiBS  painfiiL 
In  using  the  term  conflict  of  nerve  movements,  I 
must  guard  against  being  supposed  to  imply  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  conflict  in  which  they  are  balanced 
against  each  other,  or  to  infisr  that  it  is  any  percep* 
tion  6f  their  being  in  conflict  which  causes  the  result- 
ibg  state  of  consciousness  to  be  a  sense  of  efibrt  It 
is  we.  who  characterise  their  state  as  one  of  balance 
or  conflict;  the  conflict  is  not  perceived  at  all  at  firsti 
but  only  when  the  feelings  on  either  side  are  strong 
and  of  nearly  equal  strength ;  it  becomes  then  an 
element  in  ^eir  perception,  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
conception  of  their  being  in  conflict^  but  in  that  of 
a  sense  of  effort  or  tension.  The  moment  this  state 
of  consciousness  arises,  the  process  in  which  it  ariaes 
begins  to  pass  into  a  process  of  voluntary  redintegra- 
tion.  The  same  forces,  the  same  images,  are  carried 
up  into  a  new  arena,  with  increased  powers.  The 
sense  of  efibrt  is  but  the  evidence  of  this  increasing 
energy  in  the  movements  which  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  next  step  in  the  enquiry,  tiierefcNre, 
is  the  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration. 
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12.  Before  however  entirely  quittiiig  the  present 
Bubjecti  it  must  be  distinctly  remarked,  that  redin- 
f    tegration  both  spontoncouB  and  voluntary  is  redin- 
M.  tegration  of  emotions  and  passions,  no  less  than  of 
images  which  are  their  frameworks;  the  pleasures 
and  interests  which  are  motives  in  their  sequences 
are  emotional  no  less  than  sensational;  redintegra- 
tion includes  passion  no  less  than  thought     'The 
changes  of  emotion  through  which  we  pass,   the 
changes  of  passion  which  we  experiencei  are  ac- 
counted for  by  this  analysb  which  places  the  mo- 
tives   of  redintegration   in   specific    pleasures    and 
interests.     This  fact  is  concealed  from  common  ob- 
servation by  the  circumstance,  that  the  expression 
of  sequences  of  emotion  and  of  passion,  at  any  rate  . 
for  purposes  of  analysis,  for  music  is  one  mode  of 
expressing  them,  is. only  possible  by  means  of  words, 
and  words   express   immediately   only  the  images 
which  are  their  framework ;  and  it  consequently  ap-  . 
pears  as  if  the  process  of  redintegration  was  nothing 
more  than  nn  intellectual  process^  than  what  was 
formerly  underHtood  by  the  phrase  Association  of 
Ideas.     The  movement  of  emotions  and  passions  is 
found  delineated  only  in  poetry,  and  chiefly  in  dra- 
matic poetry,  expressed  chiefly  in  lyrical;  in  real 
life  this  movement  is  only  expressed  imperfectly  and 
by  fragments.     And  even  in  dramatic  poetry,  the 
greater  part  of  the  imagery  employed  to  express  the 
movement  of  pas.8ion  is  the  invention  of  the  poet,  in 
the  sense  that  he  makes  his  characters  speak  not 
only  much  more  than  they  would  in  real  life,  but 
also  in  imagery  which  only  a  poetical  mind  could 
invent;  bare  verisimilitude    is    departed    from,   in 
order  to  express  more  perfectly  the  real  truth  of  na- 
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tun.  The  ipoiitaneoairedmt^pratioimoftiheiet^  cSHm, 
in  ft  dnmm  are  thus  clothed  in  language  which  ia  fift 
the  result  of  the  voluntary  redintegration  of  the  poet 
imagining  their  spontaneous  redintegrations.  "Hiey 
speidc  in  the  drama  the  language  which  they  would 
speak  in  real  lifCi  had  they  the  freedom  and  the  wish 
to  express  the  emotions  which  agitate  them,  added  to 
the  poet*s  fitcility  in  expressing  the  images  which  those 
emotions  pervade.  Hence  it  is  to  poetry  that  we  must 
look  for  those  instances  of  redintegration,  both  spon- 
taneous  and  voluntary,  and  the  one  interwoven  with 
the  other,  where  the  passions  and  emotions  predomi- 
nate over  the  framework,  where  the  motives  of  change 
are  strongly  marked  as  of  an  emotional  and  not  of  a 
sensational  nature.  Transports  of  passion,  enthusiastic 
emotions,  are  cases  of  extreme  vividness  of  the  emo- 
tional element  in  spontaneous  redintegration. 

§  54.  I.  We  now  enter  on  the  examination  of 
voluntary  redintegration,  the  most  important  part  of 
our  subject  for  the  purposes  of  Ethic,  since  it  in- 
cludes all  actions  for  which  the  agent  is  said  to  be  a 
reiftponsible  person.  The  link  which  connects  spon- 
taneous with  voluntary  redintegration  is  the  sense  of 
effort,  and  this  depends  upon  a  conflict  between  nerve 
movements  which  are  seeking  to  become  harmonised. 
The  sense  or  perception  of  effort  alone,  without  the 
perception  of  what  the  effort  is  for,  that  is,  without 
the  perception  called  wish,  desire,  purpose,  or  choice, 
is  not  volition;  it  will  lead  if  continued  to  the  per- 
ception of  desire,  were  it  only  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  thlB  sense  of  effort,  but  it  is  not  a  desire  by  itself. 
A  volition  is  a  compound  feeling,  one  component  of 
which  is  the  sense  of  effort ;  it  is  the  sense  of  effort 
for  a  purpose,  that  is,  a  wish,  a  desire,  or  a  choice. 
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The  hypotheus  of  two  kinds  of  (novementft  opposed 
to  each  other,  one  evidenced  by  vividness  and  habit| 
f    tlie  other  by  specific  pleasure  or  interest,  which  we 
^  will  now  call  the  retentive  and  the  reactive  move- 
ments, gives  us  the  clue  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  spontaneous  becomes  voluntary  redintegration. 
Desire  is  nothing  else,  to  express  it  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness, than  an  increase  in  the  vividness  of  spe- 
cific  pleasures  or  interests  in  contrast  to  the  habitual 
feelings,  or  to  the  feelings  which  are  vivid  and  pain- 
ful, in  antagonism  to  them.     That  is  to  say,  in  voli- ' 
tion  we  fed  both  the  contrast^  which  depends  upon 
the  nerve  conflict,  and  the  plcasureable  side  of  one 
of  the  contrasted  states,  with  greater  vividness  than 
before.    The  explanation  is,  that  the  reactive  move- 
ments, evidenced  by  the  specific  pleasure  or  interest, 
are  increased  in  energy.     In  terms  of  consciousness, 
desire,  wish,  sense  of  efibrt  for  a  purpose,  in  one 
word,  volition,  b  the  greater  intensity  of  pleasure- 
able  states  in  greater  contrast  with  habitual  states, 
or  with  states  which  are  vivid  without  being  plca- 
sureable.    In  terms  of  nerve  movement,  the  reactive 
movements,  being  themselves  •  increased  in  energy, 
find  also  a  greater  resistance  than  b^ore  from  the 
retentive  movements. .   The  sense  of  effort  is  the  re- 
sult and  the  evidence  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
movements;  the  desire  is  the  result  and  the  evidence 
of  the  contrast  between  them  in  kind,  one  being  a 
movement  supporting  a  pleasure,  the  other  support- 
ing a  comparative  pain.     The  nature  of  the  desire, 
consisting  in  the  tiature  of  the  contrasted  states,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  movements  supporting 
them;  the  effort  in  desiring  depends  upon  the  con- 
flict between  them. 
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%.  All  rduxkUay  actiona  may  be  deaoribed  gener-  bmi 
ally  aa  thoaa  iik  wUoh  we  are  oonacious,  not  only  of  - — 
what  we  are  doing  whUe  we  are  doing  it|  but  of  what  ^r^^ 
W9  mean  to  do  before  we  do  it ;  in  other  words,  aa 
a  ccmatant  application  of  means  to  ends,  of  doing 
something  aa  a  step  to  something  else.  Now  in  vo- 
luntary actions  thus  generally  described  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  two  main  divisions,  one  which  is  an 
effort  of  attention  or  of  reasoning,  having  no  imme- 
diate effect  beyond  the  mind,  the. other  an  effort  of 
action  by  means  of  muscles  upon  the  external  world; 
the  first  may  be  colled  immanent,  the  second  trans- 
eunt  action;  and  these  correspond  respectively  to  the 
distinctions  which  we  have  traced  in  both  the  groups 
of  organs  below  the  third  group,  namely,  the  dis- 
tinction between  perception  on  one  side  and  the  mus- 
cular sense  and  motion  on  the  other.  This  being  a 
general  description  of  voluntary  action,  let  us  now 
see  how  our  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration  har- 
monises with  and  explains  it 

J.  Let  us  take  a  case  which  includes  both  imma- 
nent and  transeunt  action;  suppose  that  in  sponta- 
neous redintegration  we  have  the  image  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Paris  to 
see  it.  We  are  then  conscious  in  the  first  place  of 
a  wish,  desire,  or  choice,  that  is,  of  a  representation 
of  a  kind  which  is  pleasureable,  and  in  contrast  to 
representations  punful  or  less  pleasureable,  which  ore 
those  forced  upon  us  by  habit  or  vividness  of  per- 
ception, which  form  port  of  the  same*  total  state  of 
representation;  (and  note  here  that  we  always  identify 
ourselves  with  the  desire  or  pleasure,  and  consider  the 
antagonist  representations  as  forced  upon  us^  which 
is  not  the  first  origin  of  the  perception  of  the  Ego 
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itod^  but  the' ground  or  means  of  dbtinguLihing  from 
the  Ego  what  I  have  called  the  True  Ego;)  in  the 
next  place  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation 
*•  of  circumstances  or  events  which  are  means  to  the 
realisation  or  accomplishment  of  the  pleasureable 
rcpreseiitutiony  its  acconiplishinent  mciiuing  its  being 
made  more  vivid  than  at  present^  and  its  disengage- 
ment from  the  painful  or  less  pleasureable  represen- 
tations with  which  it  is  at  present  in  conflict,  con- 
ditions which  are  fulfilled  by  its  actual  presentation; 
tliirdtyi  wc  are  conscious  of  tlio  motion  of  some  muscle 
or  set  of  niuseloSf  and  of  the  conseciuent  presentiitivo 
perceptions  which  contribute,  as  such  means  pre- 
viously represented,  to  make  the  represented  wish 
an  actual  enjoyment,  and  to  liberate  it  from  the 
contrasted  representations,  which  are  conceived  in 
virtue  of  that  forced  connection  as  the  obstacles  to 
its  realisation.         . 

4.  Now  at  every  step  of  this  process  the  motive, 
or  conscious  state  evidencing  the  motive  power,  is 
an  increased  vividness  in  the  pleasureable  elements 
or  moments  of  consciousness;  in  the  first  step  of  the 
process,  the  viWdness  of  the  pleasure  in  represen- 
tation is  plainly  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
feeling  of  eflbrt  arising  from  tlie  contrasted  repre- 
sentations is  mcreased  also,  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
pari  passu  aware  more  particularly  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  realisation  of  the  wish;  at  the  second  step,  out 
of  these  connected  representations,  is  developed  a  dis.- 
tinction  between  them;  and  some  are  perceived*  as 
forming  a  series  leading  up  to  the  desired  pleasure, 
for  the  connected  representations  on  both  sides  m- 
crease  in  number  as  well  as  in  minuteness  of  detail, 
being  only  limited  by  our  habitual  states  of  oonscious- 
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neasi  and  the  dwelling  upon  the  pleasure  and  its  con- 
nected and  contrasted  representations  brings  cat  into 
consciousness^  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  habit  in    jbJIyii 
spontaneous  redintegration,  the  whole  panorama'  of 
our  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  oiie  fixed  re* 
presentation  of  the  desired  plonsure.    Out  of  theiie 
connected  representations,  then,  is  now  developed 
the  distinction  of  them  into  means  and  obstacles  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end ;  and  those 
parts  which  compose  the  series  of  means  are,  in  that 
chnmcter  and  from  the  cirenmstnnce  of  their  con- 
nection  with  the  end,  invested  with  a  derivatively, 
pleasureable  character,  even  though  by  themselves 
they  are  painful  or  irksome.     This  state  of  redinte- 
gration shows  the  increasing  energy  in  the  move- 
ments  supporting  the  pleasure,  sihce  the  pleasure  is 
spread  into  the  antagonist's  camp,  and  the  means  are 
adopted,  though  painful,  because  they  have  become 
derivatively  pleasureable  as  being  connected  in  re- 
presentation with  the  source  of  pleasure,  the  repre- 
sented pleasureable  end.   This  is  the  crisis  or  decisive 
moment  in  the  whole  voluntary  process ;  the  ques- 
tion  is,  whether  the  reactive  force,  which  supports 
the  pleasure,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  retentive 
force,  which  supports  the  connected  representations 
of  obstacles  and  means,  so  far  as  to  bring  the  means 
into  distinct  consciousness  as  such,  and  to  replace 
the  retentive  force  which  supports  them  by  the  re- 
active force,  which  will  be  evidenced  by  the  means 
themselves  becoming  objects  of  desire.     At  the  third 
step,  the  actual  muscular  movements  employed  to 
realise  the  wish  (in  the  case  supposed,  those  neces- 
sary to  take  the  journey  to  Paris)  are  stimulated, 
and  their  resistance  overcome,  at  every  stage  of  the 
VOL.  I.  oc 
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series,  by  the  reactiye  force  supporting  the  represea- 
tation  of  the  desired  pleasure.  Here  the  reactive 
f  force  spreads  still  wider  than  before,  and  not  only 
mu  keeps  in  abeyance  the  representations  of  pain  and 
difficulty,  but  overcomes  the  irksomeness  or  fatijrue 
of  muscular  movements  in  presentation  or  sensation, 
as  it  previously  overcame  the  representations  of  them. 
The  same  reactive  force  is  spread  over  and  stimulates 
the  efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles. 

5.  The  process  now  examined  contains  both  trans- 
eunt  and  immanent  actions.     Immanent  actions  are 
those  which  are  conliiied  to  action  on  the  nervous 
organism,  or  in  one  or  all  of  its  tliroe  groups,  and 
which  consequently  produce  only  niodificntions  of 
perception.  Transcunt  actions  arc  those  which,  being 
set  on  foot  by  immanent  actions,  arc  directed  uiK>n 
muscles,  and  produce  consequently  muscular  move* 
mcnts.     All  cases  of  reasonhig,  and  all  its  included 
operations,  such  ns  conqmrison,  nuMUoi*)*,  judgniout, 
analysis,  synthesii^  exclusion  and  inclusion,  and  so 
on^*so  far  as  they  are  voluntary,  are  cases  of  atten« 
tion,  a  desiro  or  choice  insisted  on;  whatever  else  is 
inchuled  in  thorn  belongs  to  8|)ontanoaus  rtnliutogra* 
tion.     In  reasoning  we  fix  our  attention  on  a  con« 
trast,  and  the  comparison  and  consequent  judgment 
are  performed  spontaneously.    We  are  thus  properly 
said  to  be  masters  of  what  we  shall  look  at,  but  not 
of  what  we  shall  see;  masters  of  the  wish  to  reason,  . 
but  not  masters  of  the  conclusions  we  shall  draw ; 
these  depend  upon  our  previous  mental  furniture. 
The  concluding  step  in  an  immanent  process  of  volun* 
tary  redintegration,  when  it  consists  in  an  image  of 
ourself  perfonning  some  bodily  movement  as  a  means 
to  some  represented  end,  is  the  first  step  in  a  trans* 
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-  emit  prooeis  iriiidi  governs  the  aetion  of  the  moadee 

in  perfixrmmg  the  whole  aeries  of  bodily  morementai 

until  that  repreaented  end  ia  realised  in  presentation.    Jkm^jwk 

Transeunt  voluntary  movements^  therefore,  are  in-  iifiM^i 

termediate  betireen  immanent  voluntary  movementa 

and  the  movements  of  those  organs  of  the  second 

group  which  combine  and  coordinate  into  systems 

the  movements  of  the  nerves  of  muscular  sense  and 

motion,  aa  described  in  §  52.    These  organs  of  the 

aeccmd  group  must  send  up  movements  into  that  part 

of  the  organs  of  the  third  group  upon  which  transeunt 

action  depends,  and  must  in  their  turn  receive  move* 

ments  from  it  which  depend  on  the  results  of  imma* 

nent  action.    The  seat  of  transeunt  action  must  be 

a  seat  of  the  combination  of  the  movements  from 

these  two  sources,  namely,  the  organs  of  immanent 

action  on  the  one  side,  and  the  organs  of  coordinated 

movements  of  nerves  of  museuhir  sense  and  motion 

on  the  other*    Since,  however,  the  line  of  distinction 

between  immanent  and  transeunt  vohmtary  action  ia 

so  sharply  drawn  as  we  have  seen  it  is,  it  is  natural 

to  supiKKse  that  the  latter  should  have  an  orgim  clearly 

distinct,  yet  in  dose  connection  with  the  organs  on 

either  side  of  it;  and  accordingly  1  am  inclined  to 

adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ 

of  transeunt  voluntary  action,  the  organ  by  means 

of  which  are  combined  those  nerve  movements,  di- 

rected  upon  muscles,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 

brought  into  permanent  and  organised  combination* 

This  organ  would  then  be  the  one  appropriated  to 

all  such  muscular  actions  as  are  performed  pro  re 

nata,  or  rather  to  those  parts  of  them  which  are 

modifications  of  the  systems  of  already  coordinated 

actions  belonging  to  the  organs  of  the  second  groups 
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.or  which  oomblno  these  agab  bto  new  •ystemti 
which  may  or  may  nofe  be  repeated  lo  as  to  beoome 
I  habitual  Among  auch  actions  performed  pro  re  nata, 
Qi.  and  in  obedience  to  an  image  belonging  to  immanent 
action^  may  be  enumerated  the  actions  subsidiary  to 
reasoning)  drawing  diagramsi  taking  observationsi  in* 
stitutu)g  cxpcrimcntSi  Bkilled  mcclianical  labouri  the 
maiuiiil  oiH^rutlons  in  imhitiiig  and  sculpturoi  choice 
of  words  in  writuig  and  in  speaking,  movements  in 
.  huntiugi  shooting,  fishing,  travelling,  rifle  practice^ 
military  drills  gesturjes  to  express  feelings, — all  bodily 
movements  ii\  shOrt  which  de|H}nd  on,  or  hivolvo  as 
their  condition,  acquired  syntematic  movements  of 
muscles,  and  which  modify  these  in  turn^  in  depend* 
ence  on  a  previously  represented  purpose. 

6.  It  remains  to  examine  the  immanent  actions 
of  voluntary  redintegration,  depending  on  the  nerve 
movements  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  we 
must  now  consider  as  their  organ.  The  first  ques* 
tion  is,  whether  any .  thoroughgoing  distinction  can 
be  discovered  in  these  actions,  which  may  serve  to 
airange  them  under  difterent  heads.  The  difference 
between  the  material  and  formal  elements  in  redinte* 
gration,  that  is,  between  the  feelings,  emotions,  and 
passions,  contained  in.  frameworks,  on  the  one  side,  - 
and  the  frameworks  themselves  and  their  connection, 
the  images  abstracting  from  the  si>ecific  feelings  which 
they  contain,  on  the  other,  is  the  basis  Of  the  well- 
known  and  exhaustive  distinction  of  IVacUcal  and 
Speculative  reasoning.  AH  intensely  willed  feelings 
and  emotions,  all  judgments  of  the  relative  merits  of 
feelings  and  emotions,  their  intensity,  their  pleasure 
and  pain,  their  value,  their  validitVi  their  moral  good 
and  evil,  their  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  all  actual 
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lug.    All  judgments  about  the  oonneetloii  of  imageSi    aJ^4 
about  fiietSi  dbetracting  from  the  feelings  of  treasure 
or  pain  with  which  they  are  accompanied^  the 
reascmer  at  the  thne^  although  it  is  clear  that  feelinga 
of  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  themselves  objects  of 
such  judgmcutSi  arc  cases  of  s|)cculative  reasoning. 
Practical  reasoning  is  bloving  trains  of  feelings,  specu* 
lative  reasoning  is  having  trains  of  thoughts.    And 
it  is  volition  itself  which  distinguishes  between  the 
two  methods,  since  in  the  former  it  abstracts  from 
the  images  and  tlieir  connection,  that  Is,  disregards 
them  as  ends  or  motives  in  its  procedure,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  feelings  contained  inimages  as  similar 
motives*    Tet  even  hi  the  purest  speculative  reason- 
ing there  is  a  pleasure  always  present  as  the  motive 
power,  the  emotional  pleasure  of  the  logical  instinct, 
as  it  was  called  in  §  19,  a,  the  desire  to  know  the 
order  and  truth  of  things,  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  most  properly  called  intellectual,  because  it  arises 
in  and  belongs  to  *all  redintegrtition  of  the  formal 
element  in  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  con* 
sequently  to  all  redintegration  of  the  connection  d 
images  which  are  fi*ameworks  of  emotion.    The  cxer* 
cise  of  speculative  reason  therefore  contains  in  itself 
its  own  motive  power. 

7.  Speculative  and  practical  reasoning,  which  as 
already  shown  exist  separately  only  by  virtue  of  a 
volition  to  abstract  from  one  kind  of  motive  and  to 
be  guided  by  another  kind,  are,  besides  this,  also 
often  interwoven  with  each  other,  following  each 
other  successively*  Practical  reasoning  is  the  whole 
comparison  of  fedings,  including  the  judgment  about 
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^*Jl  them  as  better  or  worse  dian  one  another,  as  well  as 
—  the  actual  choice  between  them.  These  two  branches 
fl^^  of  practical  reasoning  are  both  imperative  of  ends, 
><<s»Mo«  botJi  fix  on  a  feeling  or  emotion  as  desirable,  or  as 
the  object  of  wish*.  At  this  point  the  process  of 
practical  reasoning  changes  into  one  .of  speculative; 
the  represented  object  fixed  on  becomes  the  starting 
point  of  a  reasoning  which  redintegrates  the  images 
in  conn^tion  with  it  as  means  and  obstacles  to  its 
attainment,  aAd  every  one  of  the  meaiis  in  its  turn 
.  becomes  an  end  commanded  by  the  practical,  disco- 
vered by  the  speculative  reason.  Again,  the  greater 
•  certainty  or  attainability  of  the  means  to  some  de* 
sired  ends  than  that  of  the  means  to  other  ends, 
perhaps  more  desirable  in  themselves,  causes  the 
practical  reason  itself  to  reconsider  its  own  verdict,  . 
by  setting  on  foot  a  new  process  of  practical  reason- 
ing, the  starting  point  of  which  is  the  image  result- 
ing fix)m  the  previous  process  of  speculative  reason. 
These  two  branches  of  immanent  vohmtary  redinte- 
gration, speculative  and  practical  reasoning,  the  latter 
of  which  falls  again  into  two  subordinate  branches, 
actual  feeling  and  judgment  of  feelings,  seem  to  ex- 
haust the  whole  remaining  field  of  consciousness,  and 
of  the  nervous  organism  on  which  it  depends.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  append  a  table  of  voluntary 
redintegration:        . 

^  TVanseimt  Action. 


Voluntaiy  Eedin* 
tegration. 


/  Speculative 
I  Eeasoniiig. 
Immanent  Action,  i 


j    Practical    [PM«ion- 


\  Reasoning.  \  Judgment. 

'  It  rismains  to  analyse  the  processes  of  speculative 

and  practical  reasoning,  and  to  show  how,  in  all  their 
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branchetp  they  are  bat  exemplifications  of  the  mode      m 
of  action  already  described  at  the  beginninn;  of  the 
present  §• 

§  55.  I.  Patting  the  subsidiary  processes  of  obser-   ^ 
vation  and  experiment  aside,  all  speculative  reasoning     "p^ 
is  an  exercise  of  memory ;  critical  generalisation, 
which  consists  in  harmonising  already  given  concep- 
tionS|  is  an  exercise  of  memory  simply,  the  object- 
matter  being  modified  only  by  the  logical  instinct ; 
while  acquisitive  generalisation,  which  consists  in 
the  development  of  principles,  either  by  applying  an 
old  analogy  to  new  facts,  or  by  arranging  old  facts 
by  a  new  analogy,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  methods 
either  of  deduction  or  induction,  is  an  exercise  of  im« 
aginative  memory.     (For  the  distinction  of  critical 
and  acquisitive  generalisation  see  ^^Time  and  Space" 
§  S6;)  We  must  distinguish  the  memory  of  spontane- 
ous from  that  of  voluntary  redintegration.     The  for- 
mer is  where  we  remember  without  effort  things  which 
have  once  happened  to  us,  or  of  which  we  have  read, 
or  which  have  been  by  a  previous  effort  learned  by 
heart ;  the  latter  is  where  we  recall  at  will  things, 
names,  persons,  or  events,  which  have  at  some  time 
or  other  stood  in  connection  with  what  is  at  present 
in  our  minds,  from  which  we  start     It  is  this  latter 
kind  of  memory  which  is  valuable,  not  only  in  and 
for  itself,  but  also  as  being  the  foundation  of  the 
reasoning  powers ;  for  without  an  ample  supply  of 
facts  at  command  no  wide  exercise  of  the  inductive 
process  is  possible,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
facts  supplied  us  ab  extra,  by  observation  or  experi-       * 
ment,  or  even  by  reading  notes,  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance and  with  sufficicfnt  opportuneness*     It'  is  then 
le  condition  of  excellence  in  inductive  reasoning ; 
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analyticfJ  power  on  the  other  hand  does  not  require 
memory  in  the  same  de^;ree.     The  reactive  and  re« 
tentive  powers  appear  to  be  equally  concerned  in 
supporting  this  kind  of  memory,  for  we  not  only 
recall  much,  but  we  recall  what  is  to  the  purpose, 
that  is,  we  recall  with  reference  to  the  central  in- 
teredt  firom  which  we  start.   But  even  in  the  memory 
of  spontaneous  redintegration  we  may  distingui^ 
two  kinds,  according  as  the  retentive  or  the  reactive 
movements  prcdomhiate.     In  the  first  case  we  have 
what  is  called  a  mechanical  memory  for  things  in 
their  actual  order,  or  in  what  has  been  made  their 
actual  order  in  learning  by  heart.     What  is  learned 
by  heart  is  acquired  originally  by  volition,  exercised 
once  for  all,  not  springing  from  the  interest  of  each 
verse,  date,  or  name,  as  it  is  acquired  and  added  to 
the  series  of  thinget  committed  to  memory ;  although 
of  course  it  is  true  that,  the  greater  the  interest 
attachmg  to  the  things  learned,  the  less  will  be  the 
effort  required  to  learn  them.     The  whole  series  is 
impressed  on  the  memory,  thenceforth  belongs  en- 
tirely  to  the  retentive  powers,  and  is  brought  forth 
again  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  redintegration 
when  one  of  the  things  in  the  series  is  recalled,  de* 
pending  solely  on  the  one  factor,  habit,  and  not  on 
the  other  factor^  interest.     The  other  kind  of  me- 
mory in  spontaneous  redintegration  is  the  founda- 
tion or  source  of  the  power  of  recalling  at  will,  and, 
equally  with  this,  rests  on  the  equal  strength  of  the 
reactive  and  retentive  powers.    This  kind  of  memory 
is  when  a  person  recalls  post  events  accurately  and 
copiously,  and  with  their  points  of  interest  in  relief 
as  they  were  felt  in  fact  at  the  time  of  their  first 
occurring  to  him,  or  of  his  first  reiading  them,  the 
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points  of  interest  forming  the  stepping  stones  to  his  bm 
redintegration  ci  the  entire  picture.  Vividness  of  — 
percepti<m  and  rapidity  of  change  by  means  of  plea-  am^ 
sure  or  interest  are  here  involved ;  such  a  mind  is 
said  to  be  lively  and  quick  as  well  as  retentive ;  and 
a  mind  which  possesses  this  power  in  a  high  degree 
is  sure  to  be  able  very  easily  to  learn  by  heart  things 
that  interest  him,  since  so  much  less  effort  will  be 
required.  How  mistaken  then,  for  the  purpose  at 
least  of  strengthening  the  memory,  must  be  the  prac* 
tice  6f  learning  by  heart ;  I  do  not  say  it  may  not 
be  advisable  for  other  purposes,  such  for  instance  as 
affording  a  supplement  for  an  incurable  deadness  of 
interest  in  subjects  which. nevertheless  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  in  memory ;  but  so  far  from  strength- 
ening the  memory,  it  strengthens  only  that  which 
is  already  perhaps  too  preponderant,  the  retentive 
power;  it  is  the  reactive  power  which  most  needs 
strengthening;  and  this  may  best  be  done  by  fos- 
tering the  intellectual  interests,  and  making  them 
the  starting  points  whence  the  interest  may  spread 
to  connected  subjects.  The  only  memory  that  is  of 
any  intellectual  value,  the  power  of  recalling  at  will, 
and  that  kind  of  spontaneous  redintegration  upon 
which  it  rests,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  natural  intellectual  tastes,  and  the  gra- 
dual connection  of  them  with  allied  subjects.  For 
instance,  an  interest  in  plants  or  animals  may  be 
fostered  into  an  interest  in  knowing  the  laws  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  a  memory  for 
the  entire  range  of  facts  which  concern  them. 

2.  Memory  of  the  voluntary  kind,  Aristotle's 
tigivffig^  or  hunting  for  forgotten  facts,  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  speculative  reasoning ;  the  total  com- 
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plement  of  fiiets  to  be  redintegrated  is  the  flame  in 
both  CAsefl.    And  the  mode  in  which  the  antagonism 
between  the  reactive  and  retentive  powers  is  kept 
in  play  is  the  same  in  both^  namely^  that  we  know 
beforehand  in  a  certain  sense,  in  its  second  inten* 
tion,  what  we  want  to  find,  and  do  not  know  it  in 
another  sense,  in  its  first  intention,  since  this  know* 
ledge  is  the  very  desideratum  we  are  in  search  of. 
The  pleasureable  interest  pervading  the  image  of  the 
present  gap  in  our  knowledge  becoming  filled  is  the 
thinpr  supported  by  the  reactive  movement,  which 
forces  us  to  dwell  upon  the  images  which  contain 
or  bound  the  gap,  so  as  to  redintegrate  them  in  all 
directions  by  their  habitual  connections,  or  images 
habitually  connected  with  them,  until  we  find  the 
image  which  fills  the  gap.    The  pleasure  and  the 
habit  are  concentrated  u|)on  one  set  of  images,  which 
is  pleasing  so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  imagined  and 
desired  filling  up  of  the  gap,  painful  or  requiring 
effort  so  far  as  the  gap  is  not  yet  filled.     The  red- 
integration by  habit  is  entirely  spc»ntarieous ;   our 
only  Command  over  it  is  by  the  effort  we  make  to 
keep  the  painful  unfilled  gap  in  consciousness,  so  as 
to  make. the  images  containing  it  redintegrate  all 
their  connected  images  in  turn.    This  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  common  to  voluntary  memory  and  reason- 
ing; but  the  difference  is,  firsts  that  the  pleasure 
in  simply  remembering  inay  be  a  specific  pleasure 
in  the  object  to  bo  remembered,  while  in  reasoning 
it  is  always  a  general  mode  of  pleasure,  consisting 
in  the  harmonious  and  complete  coordination  of  im« 
ages;  and  secondly,  consequent  on  this,  that  rea-. 
soning  adds  to  memory  the  function  of  eomparing 
or  judging  the  images  which  arise  in  the  redintegra- 
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tionii  testing  their  ^likeness  and  unlikenessi  eqoilitjr 
and  inequalityi  and  all  the  other  minute  relationa 
of  time  and  apace  which  thoy  bear  to  each  othcri  AnA 
•0  as  to  effect  a  proved  and  systematic  connection 
between  them.  Memory  aims  at  filling  the  gap  with 
an  image  which  has  at  some  particular  time  filled 
it  before,  reasoning  with  one  which  bears  certain 
time  and  space  rqlations  to  the  images  before  and 
after.  The  perception  however  of  these  relations, 
which  is  comparison  or  judgment,  is  not,  taken  by 
itselfy  an  act  of  volition,  but  of  simple  or  spontane- 
ously representative  perception. 

J.  There  are  three  modes  of  speculative  reason- 
ing; the  first  is  when  we  have  already  in  conscious- 
ness all  the  facts  or  phenomena  which  are  the  object- 
matter  of  the  reasoning,  auxl  seek  a  general  conception' 
to  colligate  them,  which  is  done  by  arranging  them 
in  some  classification  among  themselves,  or  by  bring- 
ing them  under  some  analogy  to  other  sets  of  pheno- 
mena, e.g.  Plato's  colligation  of  the  phenomena. and 
functions  of  a  republic  by  analogy  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  functions  of  an  individual  person.  This 
I  call  a  case  of  critical  generalisation.  Secondly,  we 
may  have  already  in  consciousness  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  object-matter,  and  seek  to  complete  them 
in  number,  so  as  to  establish,  out  of  the  old  and  the 
new  fiicts  together,  a  conception  or  law  of  sequence 
and  coexistence  which  will  colligate  them  all.  This 
is  the  process  of  induction,  one  of  the  modes  of  acqui- 
sitive generalisation.  Thirdly,  we  may  have  already 
in  our  minds  a  general  conception  with  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests  and  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  seek 
to  deduce  from  it,  wd  thus  anticipate,  new  facts,  in 
short  to  develop  our  principle  or  general  conception* 
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g^^      Th]0  is  the  mode  of  deductioni  the  second  mode  of 
acquisitive  generalisation. 

4.  This  division  is  at  any  rate  exhaustivei  for 
ttnce  the  object-matter  of  all  reasoning  is  primarily 
distinguishable  into  particular  and  general  pheno- 
menal facts  and  laws^  particular  phenometia  and  ge- 
neral conceptions  of  them,  (which  are  all  different 
ways  of  expressing  the  same .  primary  distinction), 
it  Would  seem  that  only  three  relations  are  possible 
between  these  two  sides,  namely,  they  are  either 
equali  or  one  of  them  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  the  relation  of  equality;  in 
the  second,  we  have  the  phenomena  greater  than  the 
conception;  in  the  third,  the  conception  greater  than 
the  phenomena.     But  here  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
'upon  any  of  the  theories  of  reasoning,  theories  as  to 
the  general  and  ultimate  conceptions  which  we  make 
or  ought  to  make  our  canons*  of  induction  or  deduc- 
tion, such  for  instimce  as  the  Unifonnity  of  the  Course 
of  Nature;  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which  more  special 
canons  are  to  be  brought  under  these;  or  as  to  the 
relation  which  the  fiicts  hold  to  the  special  or  general 
canons.    The  fiicts  which  concern  us  here  lie  bej'ond 
tlicsc,  and  relate  to  the  proci^ss  of  n*diutogratiou  it- 
self,  of  which  all  instances  of  reasoning  are  coses.    It 
is  only  necessar)^  to  show  that  I  am  describing,  and 
describing  exhaustively,  the  processes  of  reasoning, 
in  describing  the  processes  of  voluntary  redintegra- 
tion; and  for  this  purpose  I  have  adopted  the  above 
dassification  of  reasoning  processes,  without  mean* 
ing  to  affirm  that  this  is  the  only  or  even,  possibly, 
the  best  classification  of  them. 

5.  It  retnains  to  notice  the  completeness  of  the 
victory  gamed  by  the  reactive  movements  oyer  the 
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retentive  in  Tbluntaiy  redintegration.  A  process  of  gj^^ 
•peculmtive  reasoning  is  not  completed  without  the  r^ 
entire  subordination  of  the  two  movemcntSi  as  they  '  ^"^^ 
appeared  in  spcmtaneous  redintegration,  to  the  new 
movement  which  is  the  continuation  of  one  of  them, 
namely,  of  the  reactive  movement  There  are  two 
sources  of  pleasure  or  interest  in  speculative  rea* 
soning ;  one  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  curiosity,  or 
the  l<)gical  instinct,  of  holding  together  a  number  of 
facts  under  a  single  law,  the  other  the  pleasure  of 
minimising  the  eflfort  necessrtry  to  do  this,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  logical  law  of  Parchnony,  a  law  for 
conation,  as  shown  in  ^^  Time  and  Space'*  §  35^  This 
double  interest  or  pleasure*  is  the  motive,  the  expo* 
nent  of  the  reactive  movement,  in  speculative  reason* 
ing,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  attaching  to  the  whole  series 
of  images  which  are  offered  by  spontaneous  redinte- 
gration. All  the  images  of  the  series  are  seats  of  the 
retentive,  all  are  scats  of  the  reactive  forces ;  the 
eftbrt  is  no  longer,  as  in  s|K>ntaneous  reilintegration, 
to  replace  the  painful  images  by  pleasureable  ones^ 
but  to  hold  fi\st  the  painful  images,  those  containing 
the  gap  or  missing,  link  in  our  knowledge,  which  on 
that  account  are  painful,  till  they  have  the  gap  filled 
and  the  missing  link  suppliod,  tlie  antici|mtiOn  of 
which  is  pleasureable.  In  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  imagining  the  link  found  will  be 
the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  retain  the  images  con* 
taining  the  link  missing.  The  very  sarnie  set  of 
images  which  is  in  itself  painful,  as  being  unharmo* 
nised  and  unconnected,  is  thus  converted  into  the 
focus  of  the  reactive  movementsi,  into  the  seat  of  the 
pleasureable  interest  of  imagining  the  connection  com* 
pleted. 
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loos  L  .        ,6.  Where,  now,  is  the  antagonitt  force  which 

makes  it  pmnfid,  and  demands  effort,  to  keep  this  set 

miy^B^    of  images  in  consciousness?    Xot  in  those  images 
Moniac.     alonc  which  were  the  exponents  of  the  retentive  force 
in  spontaneous  redintegration,  but  in  the  tptal  of 
images,  belonging  to  8i)ontaneous  redintegration,  and 
now  excluded  from  the  sieries  under  investigation; 
that  is  to  say,  in  spontaneous  redintegration  as  a 
whole,  with  both  its  forces  retentive  and  reactive, 
expressed  by  habit  and  interest,  as  opposed  to  the 
series  of  images  picked  out  as  the  object  of  a  vo* 
luntary  redintegration.     The  moment  the  effort  of 
attention,  consisting  in  liolding  fast  the  unconnected 
»     images,  is  relaxed,  that  moment  s|H>ntaneous  rcdinte* 
gratioii,  obeying  its  two  laws  of  habit  and  interest, 
is  restored,  and  we  return  to  a  state  of  idle  dreaming 
instead  of  active  reasoning.    Spontaneous  redintegra* 
tion  as  a  whole  is  the  Imckground  or  foundation  of 
voluntatj'}  its  plcasuroable  moyomcnt  is  the  antagonist 
of  the  reactive  force  in  Voluntary  redintegration } 
for,  in  the  volition  of  reasoning,  that  wliich  is  in  it* 
self  painful  has  become  pleasureable,  and  that  which 
is  in  it«olf  ploiiMinMihlo,  if  it .  is  not  tho  plotunire 
chtimm  by  tho  v\>lilioi^  U  \h^  \\m\  |min(\il  U\  \U   Spon* 
taneous  roiUntogralit^n  kcojw  bringing  Imck  Into  eon* 
sciousness  its  trains  of  images  once  or  at  any  time 
connected  with  the  images  fixed  on  by  volition,  and 
all  those  parts  of  tliem  which  will  not  combine  with 
the  fixed  images,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  missing  link| 
are  steadily  rejected^  so  long  as  the  volition 'or  re^ 
active,  force  prevails,  notwithstanding  their  character 
of  specific  pleasure,  notwithstanding  their  habitual 
ease  and  familiarity,  which  they  have  as  members 
of  trains  of  spontaneous  redintegration* 
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7.  The  proeets  jost  described  ib  the  fondeiiieBtal  g^ 
prooees  of  speculatiTe  reasoning.  Each  image  as  it  — 
is  offered  bj  apontaneoos  redintegration  is  tested^  or  ^^Jj^ 
compared  with  the  gap  in  the  set  of  images  which  ■■mom 
forms  the  starting  or  rallying  point  of  the  reasoning,  . 
and  every  one  is  rejected  which  does  not  aid  in  filK 
ing  the  gap.  In  critical  generalisation,  the  whole 
phenomena  to  be  colligated, — and  the  colligation  it- 
self is  here  the  missing  link  or  gap  to  be  filled, — are 
passed  in  review  and  made  to  recall,  by  spontaneous 
redintegration,  each  feature  belonging  to  them,  each 
mode  of  connection  with  other  itiiftges,  each  function 
which  they  can  perform;  liicone^ses  and  unlikenesses 
are  observed,  order  in  time  of  their  features  or  fuuc« 
tions  noted,  until  the  whole  mass  is  analysed,  thrown 
as  it  were  into  the  crucible,  and  again  put  together 
iti  a  more  logical  order*  In  inductive  processes,  those 
phenomena  are  picked  out  of  the  trains  of  spontaneous 
reiUntogn\tlon  which  Uar  a  |H}rcclved  analogy  or  re* 
semblance  to  the  images  or  i^tirts  of  them  fixed  on 
by  volition;  the  causes,  the  efiects,  the  accomiumi« 
ments,  of  these  phenomena  are  noted  by  continual  re* 
petition  of  the  reilintogrations;  until  the  whole  series 
of  phoiu>moim  wliioh  \m\t  a  rrHoiublanoe  U\  the  old 
tniagt^s  of  the  starling  |Hitut  Imve  Ihhmi  |m.<HtHl  In  re« 
Tiew  and  combuied  with  them,  so  as  to  become  the 
ol^ect-matter  for  a  critical  generalisation.  In  deduc* 
tion,  the  general  law  or  principle  which  ii  is  sought 
to  develop  is  a  provisional  image  with  certahi  out- 
lines only  filled  in,  similar  cases  to  which  are  sought 
for  in  the  phenomena  offered  by  spontaneous  redin* 
tegration;  these  redintegrations  being  made  to  start 
from  the  salient  features  of  thi  provisional  image, 
and  the  phenomena  offered  by  them  being  r^ected 
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^UL       ^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^^  salient  feataret  as  those 
—         fixed  oa  as  the  starting  point;  while  those  which  do 
i3r^««    so  are  subsumed  as  parallel  cases,  or  corresponding 
»omimt^     instances  of  the  application  of  the  original  principle. 
'8.  Two  circumstances  in  speculative  reasonings 
and  indeed  in  voluntary  redintegration  generallyi  are 
important  to  notice ;  the  first  is,  that  volition  has 
no  power  of  calling  up  images,  but  only  of  reject- 
ing'and  selecting  from  those  offered  by  spontaneous 
redintegration.     But  th$  rapidity  with  which  this  se* 
lection  is  made,  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  ways 
in   which    spontaneous    redintegration   runs,   gives 
the  process  of  reasoning  the  appearance  of  evoking 
images  that  are  foreseen  to  be  conformable  to  the 
purpose.    There  is  no  seeing  them  before  they  are 
offered ;  there  is  no  summoning  them  before  they 
are  seen. .    The  other  circumstance  is,  that  every 
kind  of  reasoning  is  nothing,  in  its  simplest  form, 
but  attention.     In  reasoning  which  precedes  trons- 
eunt  action,  we  attend  to  the  last  in  the  series  of 
means,  which  is  the  first  in  practice,  and  the  muscu- 
lar action  follows  of  itself.     In  distinguishing  means 
from  obstacles,  we  attend  to  the  means  and  their 
connection  with  the  end,  and  the  choice  of  them  fol* 
lows  of  itself.     In  speculative  reasoning  again,  com- 
parison or  judgment  is  nothing  but  attention  to  two 
moments  or  states  of  consciousness,  in  connection 
with  the  image  which  has  interest  for  us,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  one,  the  choice  of 'the  other,  follows 
.  of  itself     The  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  greater 
quantity  or  the  less  quantity,  of  two  images  is  per- 
ceived by  itself,  when  once  the  two  are  put  together 
in  the  clear  light  of  attention.     Volition  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  interest  counterbalancing  the  tendency 
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tween  two  images  attended  to.  The  act  is  the 
of  effort  in  attention.  And  the  same  will  be  found 
to  hold  true  in  the  cases  of  practical  reasoning  whidi 
yet  rendain  to  be  examined 

§  56.  I.  We  are  now  at  last  entering  on  that  part  ^J^ 
of  the  analysis  in  which  we  may  expecti  if  anjrwhere,  JJ^ 
to  discover  the  key  to  the  Problem  of  Practice,  the 
analysis  namely  of  those  processes  in  which  motives 
determine  choice  and  ju^^ent  on  choice.  In  de* 
scribing  what  the. real  problem  in  £thic  was,  in  §  2^ 
it  was  said  that  the  question  of  ^^ought'*  was  a  qaes- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  states  of  consciousnessi  whereas 
that  of  fiict  was  a  question  of  their  history.  We 
now  come  to  the  point  where  these  two  questions 
have  their  common  source,  the  process  of  immanent 
practical  volition;  and  the  analysis  of  this  process 
must  disentangle  the  phenomena  of  the  two  questioms, 
by  showing  what  are  the  elements  or  moments  in 
the  process,  the  common  source  of  both,  from  which 
each  of  the  two  streams  flows.  In  §  54  it  was  shown 
that  immanent  voluntary  redintegration  had  two 
branches,  passion  and  judgment,  corresponding  to 
the  two  modes  of  spontaneous  redintegration,  the 
redintegration  of  feelings  and  that  of  images.  Let 
us  then  first  follow  up  the  branch  of  judgment,  which 
is  properly  called  practical  reasoning. 

a.  Practical  reasoning  differs  fit>m  speculative 
in  the  motives  which  determine  its  redintegrations. 
There  the  reactive  movements,  the  preponderance 
of  which  over  the  retentive  constituted  the  reason- 
ing  process,  were  those  which  were  evidenced  by 
the  pleasure  of  satisfying  cui^iosity,  or  the  logical 
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instincti  and  the  pleasure  of  minimisiiig  effort ;  in 
other  words,  these  pleasures  were  the  taotiTes  of 
speculative  reasoning.    But  in  practical  reasoning 
pleasures  and  interests  of  all  kinds,  both  general  and 
specifiCi  and  solely  in  their  character  of  pleasures  or 
interests,  take  the  place  of  the  single  more  or  less 
specific  pleasure  of  satisfying  curiosity,  while  the  ge- 
neral pleasure  of  minimising  effort  remains  common 
to  both,  inasmuch  as  both  are  modes  of  reasoning, 
expressed  by  the  law  of  parcimony;  but  the  one  is 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  images,  the  other  of  the 
truth  of  feelings.    Accordingly,  practical  reasoning 
abstracts  from  the  images,  the  framis works  of  emo- 
tions, except  so  for  as  they  are  requisite  to  embody 
clearly  the  emotions  and  feelings  which  are  its  own 
immediate  object.     The  images  are  not  the  interest 
or  the  motive  in  practical  reason,  but  the  emotions 
and  feelings,  with  their  pleasures  and  interests,  which 
per\'ade  tlie  images.    Just  however  as  we  have  found 
that  pleasure  of  some  kind  or  other  is  the  evidence 
or  exponent  of  the  changing  or  reactive  movements, 
so  also  is  the  case  here.     The  reactive  movements 
in  practical  reasoning  are  evidenced  or  expressed  by 
pleasureable  emotions  and  interests,  with  their  images; 
the  retentive  by  emotions  which  ore  either  habitual 
or  vivid  but  not  pleasureable,  and  by  the  images 
which  contain  them;  and  the  scries  of  states  of  con* 
seiousness  which  form  the  redintegration  is  governed 
by  the  predominance,  increased  and  sustained,  of  the 
reactive  over  the  retentive  movements. 

3.  The  result  of  this  distribution  of  the  reactive 
and  retentive  movements,  supposing  this  account  of 
it  to  be  correct,  would  be  a  continued  comparison  of 
pleasures  and  interests,  as  such ;  that  is,  it  would  be 
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A  process  of  jHractical  reaaonmg.    I  do  not  profits      bm 
that  this  analysis  is  final  or  capable  of  demonstra-        « 
tion;  it  is  an  hypothetical  analysis  of  the  mode  in    AJtj 
which  the  familiar  process  known  as  practical  rea-     mmm 
Boning  may  have  been  produced,  of  the  nenre  moTC- 
ments  on  which  it  may  depend.     That  pleasures  are 
bahinced  against  pleasures  in  comparison,  that  they 
are  judged  of  as  better  or  worse  in  kind  than  each 
other,  as  well  as  more  or  less  intense  in  degree,  are 
well  known  facts;  and  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
how  and  by  what  means  the  comparison  is  carried 
on,  we  must  bring  the  states  of  consciousness  belong- 
ing to  it  into  a  systematic  connection  with  those  of 
other  similar  groups,  and  the  movements  which  un* 
derlie  these  into  similar  connection  with  those  which 
underlie  the  corresponding  groups. 

4.  Now  we  must  not  assume  that  the  process  of 
practical  reasoning  begins  with  a  desire  to  know 
which  is  the  greatest  or  the  best  of  two  or  more 
pleasures;  this  would  be  to  cut  the  knot  we  have 
to  untie.  We  must  show  how  and  by  what  move- 
ments, already  discovered  in  spontaneous  redintegra- 
tion, that  state  of  consciousness  arises  which  is  a 
desire  to  know  this;  in  other  words,  how  the  volun* 
tary  redintegration  of  practical  reasoning  is  set  on 
foot,  as  well  as  how,  continuing  the  same  movements, 
it  reaches  its  conclusion.  I  supiKisc,  therefore,  that 
the  movements  supporting  the  pleasureable  emotion, 
and.  those  supporting  the  emotions  which'  are  habitual 
or  vivid  but  not  pleasureable,  are  increased  in  energy, 
and  their  conflict  evidenced  in  consciousness  by  a 
sense  of  effort.  The  increased  energy  of  the  move- 
ments supporting  the  emotion  which  is  pleasureable 
makes  this  emotion  the  fixed  point  in  the  redinte- 
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gnUan^  and  the  sense  of  effort  becomes  the  desire 
to  have  this  emotion  intensified,  the  obstacles  to 
which  are  the  movements  supporting  the  habitual 
or  the  vivid  and  not  pleasurcable  emotions.  Now, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  in  the  emo* 
tion  which  is  the  fixed  point  of  the  whole  redinte- 
gration, will  be  the  character  of  the  redintegration 
itself.  If  this  intensity  is  very  great,  no  other  emo- 
tions or  habitual  images  will  harmonise  with  it,  but 
all  will  be  rejected  from  the  redintegration,  except 
those  which  cither  as  emotions  increase  its  pleasure, 
or  as  images  are  perceived  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  means  to  it.  The  redintegration  is  in  this  cose 
a  process  of  practical  reasoning  about  the  attain- 
ability of  the  pleasure  which  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  redintegration.  If  however  the  intensity  is 
less  in  this  emotion  which  is  the  starting  point;^  then 
the  series  of  emotions  and  their  images,  offered  by 
the  retentive  movements,  sustain  a  more  equal  com- 
bat, and  are  perceived  one  by  one  in  contrast  with 
.  the  one  which  is  fixed,  and  their  pleasures  in  con- 
trast with  its  pleasure.  Nor  are  they  only  perceived 
one  by  one,  but  each  one  is  developed  and  brought 
out  in  all  its  parts,  and  connections  with  others,  by 
redintegration;  and  the  same  with  the  fixed  state 
of  consciousness  expressing  the  reactive  movement; 
so  that  the  various  kinds  and  qualities,  the  various 
degrees  of  refinement  and  value,  of  emotion  and  emo- 
tional pleasure  and  pain,  which  belong  to  all  these 
states,  are  brought  into  comparison  with  each  other. 
And  the  energy  in  the  conflicting  movements  is  evi- 
denced by  the  attention  in  perceiving  the  contrasts 
of  the  compared  emotions.  At  every  step  in  this 
process  the  fixed  emotion  and  its  image  may  become 
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modified  by  tiiose  which  the  retentiTe  movements  g 
bring  into  comparison  with  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  - 
it  thereby  altered  in  character;  and;  wherever  the  aJ 
greatest  intensity  of  pleasure  is  found,  there,  in  that  mi 
emotion  and  that  imap^  is  the  fixed  point  for  the 
next  continuance  of  the  redintegration.  Each  step 
of  the  process  is  a  judgment,  that  is,  a  perception 
of  the  comparative  qualities  of  emotions  and  plea- 
sures and  the  images  which  they  pervade;  and,  since 
we  have  found  in' former  cases  that  the  intcnscr  plea- 
sure  is  the  index  of  the  stronger  movement,  we  may 
now  conclude  that  the  stronger  movement,  described 
by  the  kind  of  emotion  and  pleasure  which  it  sup- 
ports, whatever  that  kind  may  be,  has  been  accom- 
panied in  every  particular  instance  by  the  intenser 
pleasure.  We  may  conclude  that  the  emotion,  plea- 
sure, and  image,  in  which  the  redintegration  ends 
as  the  last  fixed  point  of  its  series,  and  the  starting 
point  for  a  future  series,  or  which,  in  other  words, 
is  judged  the  best  of  all  those  which  have  been  under 
consideration,  is  that  which  has  at  the  time  been  the 
most  pleasureable  of  them  alL  There  is  no  judg- 
ment passed  upon,  no  perception  of,  the  comparative 
intensity  of  these  pleasures ;  the  intensity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  itself  the  judgment  passed  on  their  com- 
parative worth;  for  it  is  assumed. to  accompany  the  . 
actual  course  of  redintegration,  and  to  remain  mth 
the  pleasure,  emotion,  and  image,  which  the  redin- 
tegration ends  by  leaving  in  consciousness.  That 
which  survives  at  tlie  conclusion,  whatever  its  ana- 
lysis or  nature  may  be,  is  inferred  to  have  possessed 
the  most  intense  pleasure. 

5.  If  the  foregoing  is  a  true  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  practical  reasoning,  we  have  in  it  the  key  to 
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the  problem  of  Ethic  mentioned  above;  for  we  have 
diflcoyered  united  in  one  and  the  same  process  the 
ground  both  of  the  do  facto  aiid  of  the  de  jure  su* 
premocy  which  states  of  consciousness  may  possess. 
The  de  jure  supremacy  consists  in  the  nature,  known 
by  analysis,  of  the  state  of  consciousness  itself  which 
is  judged  better  tlian  those  it  has  been  compared 
with ;  its  de  facto  supremacy  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  proved  the  strongest  in  maintaining 
its  place  in  redintegration.  The  de  jure  supremacy 
is  a  fact,  the  de  facto  supremacy  is  a  sequence  of 
facts.  Now  it  is  not  one  state  of  consciousness,  but 
all,  which  may  become  in  turn  de  facto  supreme,  and 
consequently,,  for  that  turn,  de  jure  supreme  also. 
But  since  the  do  jure  supremacy  consists  in  the  ana- 
lysis or  nature  of  a  fact,  and  not  in  the  circumstance 
that  this  fact  occurs,  therefore  not  only  can  the  de 
jure  supremacy  of  any  state  of  consciousness  be 
name^  and  knowm  as  the  same,  when  it  occurs  ogiun, 
but  it  can  be  brought  into  connection  and  compari* 
son  with  other  states  of  consciousness,  which  may 
have  been  in  their  turn  de  jure  and  de  facto  su* 
preme;  and  can  be  arranged  in  a  series  or  in  a  sys* 
tcui  with  thoHo  other  ntatoH,  by  proccHHos  of  practical 
renaoniiig  in  which  the  do  jure  supremacy  of  a  state 
of  consciousness  is  made  the  starting  point  of  redin* 
tegration,  and  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  reactive 
movements ;  and  in  which  therefore  a  de  facto  su* 
preme  state  of  consciousness  will  be  not  only  de  jure 
supreme  for  a  single  turn,  but  for  all  cases  of  proc* 
tical  reasoning  in  which  those  other  states  of  con* 
sciousiicss  occur  with  which  it  has  been  already 
comportid.  For  the  de  jure  supremacy  consists  not 
in  the  changing  degrees  of  the  pleasure,  but  in  the 
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fixedfiuitiiret  of  the  analjrsifli  ofastateofooii^  ft 

ness;  these  oonrtitute  its  permanent  Right,  those  its 
temporary  accessions  to  Power.  The  de  jure  su*  Am 
premacy  therefore  attainsi  in  consequence  of  the  exer-  Jm 
cise  of  practical  reasonings  to  a  fixed  abode  in  some 
particuhir  state  or  states  of  consciousness,  unattmn* 
able  by  partiali  brie^  or  feeble  exercises  of  it,  such 
as  may  be  supposed  to  occur  frequently  or  easily; 
and  to  a  validity  which  is  unassailable  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  such  minor  efforts.  And  since  the  Moral 
Law,  for  it  is  plain  that  this  and  nothing  else  can  be 
intended  by  this  all-embracing  validity,  in. attaining 
to  be  what  it  is,  must  have  passed  through  a  long 
history  in  every  man,  and  have  been  in  many  shapes 
and  many  reasonings  de  facto  supreme,  before  be* 
coming  so  in  perfect  completeness,  it  has  therefore 
below  it,  and  more  or  less  at  its  command,  many 
habits  and  many  subordinate  judgments,  which  not 
only  enable  it  to  maintain  and  enforce,  through  and 
over  minor  reasonings,  its  de  facto  supremacy,  but 
to  make  advance  itself  to  ever  increasing  perfection. 
And  therefore,  although  the  de  facto  supremacy  of 
some  brief  and  feeble  effort  of  practical  reasoning  is 
also,  while  the  effect  of  the  reasoning  lasts,  a  do  jure 
supremacy  also,  yet  it  has  no  de  jure  supremacy  at 
all,  the  moment  it  is  remembered  that  a  higher  su* 
premacy  exists,  with  which  the  present  is  not  in 
agreement 

6.  Two  modes  of  practical  reasoning  have  now 
been  analysed;  one  a  reasoning  about  the  attainability 
of  pleasures,  the  other  a  comparison  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  pleasures.  The  latter  is  what  is  most 
properly  called  Teleology,  a  comi>arison  of  Ends.  But 
the  two  modes  may  be  interwoven,  or  follow  each 
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<yther  altematdyi  in  the  same  process  of  practical 
reasoning;  and  the  greater  attainabilily  or  certainty 
:of  any  pleasure  is  by  itself  a  circumstance  whidi 
give9  it  value  in  comparison  with  others.     This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  instances  brought  fwword  in 
§  20,  and  of  the  well-known  fact  that  disparate  con* 
8iderations  combine  into  a  single  motive  for  a  single 
line  of  conduct   For  mstonce,  in  choice  of  strategical 
operations,  a  movement  which  will  give  the  power 
of  inflicting  a  greater  loss  on  the  enemy,  after  de* 
feating  him  in  a  battle,  will  often  be  chosen  in  pre** 
ference  to  one  which  would  make  his  defeat  in  the 
battle  more  certain,  but  allow  him  to  escape  after  it 
with  less  loss.   This  is  a  case  where  the  greater  value 
of  one  result  counterbalances  the  greater  attainability 
of  a  result  of  less  value;  and  it  is  obvious  that  dif* 
fbront  leaders  will  judge  diflforcntly  itt  such  coses; 
those  that  are  cautious  will  lean  to  the  side  of  at- 
tainability, those  that  are  venturesome  to  the  side  of 
value;  but  the  great  general  will  be  he  who  Judges 
most  accurately  the  precise  m^ans  requisite  to  secure 
the  less  result,  so  as  to  apply  all  the  other  means  at 
his  disposal  to  attain  the  greater.    These  two  modes 
of  practical  reasoning  ore  very  important  to  notice 
and  to  keep  clearly  distinguished.     Since  the  rea- 
soning on  the  attainability  or  certohity  of  any  de* 
aired  emotion  is  always  a  reasoning  about  means  to 
an  end,  the  result  of  the  reasoning  being  ah  image 
of  a  means  either  to  procure  or  to  increase  a  desired 
emotion,  this  kind  of  practical  reasoning  stands  very 
close  to  purely  si)eculative  reasoning,  and  forms  as* 
it  were  a  linlc  between  speculation  and  teleology.    I 
pro|X)se  to  name  this  kind  of  reasoning,  the  reason* 
ing  about  the  means  to  procure  or  increase  a  given 
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mA^  eS&cAym  nMoniiig,  in  ocmtradkluietioii  to  that  ^ 

which  campares  ends  with  each  otheri  which  I  {ffo-  ! 

pose  to  call  teleological  reascmin;]^;  practical  reasoning  Am 

being  thus  exhaustively  divisible  into  two  branches,  m 
The  complete  table  of  reasoning  processes  will  then 
stand  thus: 


ltosioatng> 


/SpeeokUTe.]  (DeductiT*. 

I  /Judgment    P^j^^^^ 


7.  But  we  come  now  to  another  kind  of  volitioOi 
at  least  to  what  seems  another;  but  really  one  which 
win  be  shown  to  be  a  modification  of  what  has  been 
already  analysed.  Every  one  recognises  the  differ* 
ence  between  actually  choosing  or  willing  a  pleasure 
and  Judgbg  the  merits  or  values  of  pleasures  chosen 
or  to  be  chosen;  the  difference  between  doing  what 
is  right  or  wrong  and  knowing  it;  between  being  a 
good  or  bad  character  and  knowing  what  characters 
are  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  knowing  or  judging  this 
which  has  been  hitherto  examined.  Yet  different 
as  the  two  things  are,  the  redintegrating  process  iik 
both  is  the  same,  with  slight  m*odification.  If  in 
;  immanent  voluntary  redintegration  the  reactive  and 
retentive  movements  are  both  energetic,  their  re« 
spective  emotions  both  intense;  that  is,  if  both  are 
in  the  state  in  which  the  reactive  was  described  to 
be  (in  par.  4«),  in  giving  rise  to  the  reasoning  on  the 
attainability  of  a  pleasure;  an.  oscillation  between 
these  two  movements  and  their  respective  emotions 
will  arise,  in  which  first  one,  then  the  other,  will 
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seem  to  be  tlie  stroogert;  each  inll  redintegrate  its 
habitoallj  connected  stateSi  and,  unce  each  is  a  fixed 
point  of  redintegration^  two  whole  trains  of  redin« 
tegrations  will  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  reasons  urged 
against  reasons,  pleasures  against  pleasures;  and  the 
final  victory  of  one  series  over  the  other  will  be  the 
final  preponderance  of  one  very  energetic  movement 
over  another,  that  is,  will  appear  as  one  intense 
effort  overcoming  another,  rather  than  as  a  calm 
comparison  of  the  emotions  and  images  of  the  two 
trains  of  redintegration.     In  other  words,  we  shall 
have  willed  and  chosen  an  emotion  rather  than  have 
reasoned  about  the  merits  of  it.     The  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  the  two  cases  of  judging  choice  and 
of  actually  choosing  b  this,  that  not  only  the  energy 
of  the  movements  underlying  the  emotions,  as  com- 
pared to  those  underlying  tlieir  images,  is  increased 
in  the  latter  case,  but  the  conflicting  movements  un- 
derlying two  or  ntore  conflicting  emotions  are  in- 
creased together;  so  that  the  sense  of  effort  attaches 
to  the  two  principal  emotions  in  conflict,  which  re- 
main in  presehde,  and  not  to  emotions. or  images  in 
the  redintegrations  which  they  set  on  foot.     This  is 
the  first  occiision  on  which  the  former  circumstance, 
namely,  the  increased  energy  in  the  movements  su|)* 
porting  emotion  as  compared  with  tlioso  supiK>rting 
its  framework,  comes  to  light     It  is  a  new  *distinc* 
tion  in  the  nerve  movements  which  must  be  assumed 
to  account  for,  or  correspond  with,  the  well-known 
fiict  of  emotion,  when  strong  beyond  a  certain  point, 
obliterating  the  features  of  the  images  which  it  per- 
vades, while  up  to  that  point  it  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  out  into  greater  relief.    A  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  emotional  or  material  element,  over 
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tlM  ccjgidtive  or  ftrmal,  gives  the  IxN^^  li 

twem  pncdcd  rcMoiiiiig  and  Tolimtaiy  actk^ 
or  posaioii ;  a  great  predominance  of  the  cognitive    Ami 
over  the  emotional  element  gives  that  between  speca*     JSZ 
lative  and  practical  reasoning;  while  practical  reason* 
ing  itself  occupieS|  as  it  were,  the  space  between, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  two  elements  in 
more  nearly  equal  proportion.    The  distinctions  be- 
tween reactive  and  retentive  movements  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  redmtegrations  where  the  emotional 
element  predominates,  as  much  as  to  those  where 
it  is  equal  or  subordinate. 

8.  In  the  process  of  actual  choosing  or  willing,  as 
it  is  called,  we  seem  to  have  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions themselves  in  presence,  we  seem  to  be  affected 
by  them;  while  in  that  of  judging  we  refer  our  judg- 
ment to  cases  where  we  have  had,  or  may  have  again, 
the  same  emoticMis  and  passions  in  greater  intensity, 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  emotions  and  passions  them* 
selves;  the  two  cases  of  emotion  seem  to  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  representations  to  pre- 
sentations, owing  to  the  parallel  difference  in  their 
vividness.  Just  however  as,  in  the  case  of  represen- 
tations and  presentations,  the  only  difference  in  kind 
was  the  difference  of  vividness,  while  the  difference 
in  their  order  of  sequence,  the  one  being  a  repetition 
of  the  other,  causes  us  to  name  them  presentations 
and  representations,  so  here,  where  there  is  no  re- 
petition of  one  by  the  other,  the  sole  difference 
which  remains  is  the  difference  of  vividness  depending 
on  the  difference  of  energy  in  the  supporting  move- 
ments. 

9.  According  to  the  character,  nature,  or  analyris, 
of  the  two  conflicting  emotions,  and  of  that  which  is 
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the  victor  in  the  conflict,  is  the  character  or  nature 
of  the  process  which  ends  m  the  victory  of  one  of 
them.  K  the  emotion  on  one  side  is  characterised 
by  the  sense  of  moral  goodness,  and  that  on  the  other 
by  some  pleasure  not  so  characterised,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  sense  of  moral  evil,  then  the  conflict 
is  in  its  process  a  temptation,  and  on  its  issue  either 
a-  yielding  to,  or  a  victory  over,  temptation  ;^  it  is  a 
struggle  between  duty  and  inclination.  If  one  side 
is  characterised  both  by  moral  goodness,  and  by  diffi- 
culties or  painful  emotions  accompanying  it,  the  other 
by  the  pleasure  of  escaping  these  pains  or  difficulties, 
then  the  conflict  is  one  between  duty  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  performing  it.  If  one  side  is  characterised 
by  pleasure  and  by  difficulties  or  painfid  emotions 
accompanying  it,  the  other  by  the  pleasure  of  escap" 
ing  these  pains  and  difficulties,  then  the  conflict  is 
one  between  a  wish  and  the  obstacles  to  attaining  it 
Of  whatever  nature  may  be  the  emotions  on  either 
side,  each  will  have  its  own  pleasure;  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conflict  will  be  the  choice  of  some 
pleasure  or  pleasures  in  preference  to  others.  The 
vividness  and  force  of  habit  on.  the  retentive  side  of 
the  balance  will  have  as  their  pleasure  the  freedom 
from  painful  effi)rt,  which  the  resistance  of  the  re- 
tentive movement  itself  fixes  upon  the  pleasures 
which  are  supix)rted  by  the  reactive  movement.  We 
cannot  then  take  the  single  case  of  temptation  as  a 
type  of  all  cases  of  practical  choice,  nor  oppose  plea*, 
sure  as  a  whole  to  duty  as  a  whole;  the  moral  law 
has  pleasures  of  its  own,  which  make  it  the  exponent 
of  the  reactive  force,  and  pains  attached  to  it  which 
make  it  liable  to  succumb  before  the  representations 
of  ease  and  pleasure  of  other  kinds.    Pleasures  again 
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have  pftins  attached  to  them  in  the  same  way,  which 
make  them  auccumb  before  repreaentationa  of  other 
pleaaurea.  All  choice  ia  a  balance  and  determination  andji 
between  pleasurea;  and  only  by  its  issue  or  eventi  mm 
and  not  before  or  otherwise,  can  we  tell  which  pica* 
sores  have  been  greatest  on  the  whole  at  the  time  in 
question.  The  moral  law  has  always,  from  its  ana- 
lysis given  in  §  37,  the  dc  jure  supremacy;  but  this 
does  not  show  that  its  de  facto  supremacy  is  not 
owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  pleasures  which  are  ita 
own,  any  more  than  it  shows  the  same  of  the  admis- 
sion of  its  de  jure  supremacy  in  particular  cases  of 
judgment,  (parr.  4,  5-) 

.  lo.  The  processes  of  action  and  choice  just  de- 
scribed tend  to  grow  into  habits,  and  habits  to  coalesce 
into  characters.  When  therefore  we  describe  the 
process  of  action  and  choice  as  a  conflict  of  reten- 
tive and  reactive  movements,  we  must  distinguish  two 
states  in  the  whole  progress,  first,  that  of  struggle 
or  formation  of  character,  secondly,  that  after  ita 
formation;  and  it  is.  clear  that  the  struggle  ends  in 
movements  once  reactive  passing  over  to  the  reten- 
tive side  and  becoming  habitual.  In  the  first  period, 
that  of  struggle  and  growth,  the  Ego  or  Self  is  always 
imagined  on  the  side  of  the  reactive  movement  Only 
when  this  side  is  victorious  in  any  j^articular  choice 
do  We  say.  that  we  have  been  victorious;  if  the  re- 
tentive side  proves  strongest  we  say  that  we  have 
had  to  yield  to  difficulties  or  to  pains.  Yet  we  have 
chosen  what  was  felt  at  the  time  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  or  the  greatest  of  two  pleasures.  The  reactive 
movements  thus  become  the  basis  of  the  True  Ego, 
and  the  true  character  of  a  man  consists  in  tlie 
kind  of  emotions  which  have  been  the  most  frequent 
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exponents  of  the  reactive  movements  in  his  redinte* 
grations.  When,  howeveri  the  character  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  in  those  matters  in  which  it  has  been 
formed,  the  ego  or  self  is  imagined  as  on  the  reten- 
tive side,  that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  same  emotions 
as  before,  but  which  have  now  become  habitual  traits 
of  his  character, 

II.  The  fundamental  sameness  of  the  two  pro* 
cesses,  choosing  and  judging  choice,  is  shown*  by  the 
fact  that  they  succeed  each  other  and  pass  into  each 
other  by  imperceptible  changes.  A  judgment  passed 
often  becomes  an  effort  to  realise  itself  in  an  actual 
choice,  which  is  perhaps  resisted  by. an  increased 
vividness  in  the  images  of  difficulties  and  pains  at*  • 
tached  to  it.  And  an  almost  equal  conflict  of  choice 
between  emotions  dies  away  into  the  redintegration 
of  the  images  attendant  on  one  of  them,  without  any 
decision  having  been  come  to.  In  this  fact  of  fun- 
damental sameness  lies  the  power  which  reflection 
has  in  deciding  choice.  Reflection  is  the  practical 
reasoning  which  judges  previous  cases  both  of  choice 
and  of  judgment  on  choice.  Now,  since  each  of  the 
two  conflicting  emotions  in  choice  setd  on  foot  its 
own  scries  of  images  and  emotions,  it  furnishes  many 
handles  to  reflection,  that  is,  it  leads  to  many  images 
which  we  have  previously  judged  as  good  or  bad, 
pleasureable  or  painful,  which  judgments  now  come 
up  with  these  images  into  consciousness.  They  are 
a  new  element  in  the  decision  of  choice  which  we 
have  ndt  yet  noticed.  The  very  reflection  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  choice  leads  to  many 
other  reflections  which  bear  upon  the  conflict,  and 
all  together  act  as  new  elements  or  moments  of  it. 
The  reflection  that  the  True  Ego  must  be  on  one 
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iida  or  on  ih6  other  it  one  lunong  those  roflootioiii.  bw 
Whftt  kind  of  judgments  these  w^  be,  how  nunmr-  -j 
ous,  how  forciblei  how  ready  to  combine  with  the  aAh 
redintegration  actually  on  foot,  and  on  what  side  jmS^ 
their  weight  will  be  thrown  in  any  conflict  of  choice^ 
depends  upon  the  previous  character  and  habitual 
tendencies  of  the  individual  person.  The  reflection^ 
being  an  additional  and  superinduced  motive  in  the 
decision  of  the  conflict,  in  the  numerous  cases  where 
it  determines  the  decision,  makes  the  determination 
of  it  appear  as  sole  act  and  free  >vill  of  the  Self 
which  is  aUvays  the  object  of  a  reflection.  What 
has  really  happened  is,  that  the  series  of  redintegra- 
tion, starting  from  one  or  other  of  the  emotions  in 
conflict,  has  set  on  foot^  by  some  previously  esta- 
blished connection,  a  new  representation  or  train  of 
representations,  which  combine  with  and  modify  those 
already  existing.  But  thb  is  not  possible  without 
the  energy  or  intensity  in  one  or  both  of  the  origin- 
ally conflicting  emotions  being  either  simultaneously 
or  previously  relaxed. 

II.  Finally  a  mode  of  immanent  voluntary  action 
must  be  noticed,  difierent  in  degree  of  intensity  both 
from  reasoning  and  from  actual  choice,  which  con- 
sbts  in  strong  emotion  or  passion,  the  resistance  to 
which  is  only  just  sufficient  to  moke  evident  by  a 
Bense  of  effort  the  irresistible  energy  of  the  feeling. 
The  passion  is  willed,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
chosen,  certainly  not  to  be  judged  6f.  It  is  choice 
not  militant  but  trium[^ant,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
The  movements  supporting  the  emotional  element 
are  so  energetic  that  all  the  imagery  is  coloured  by 
them  and  seen  only  in  their  light.  No  emotion,  no 
imagery,  no  reflections,  contrary  to  the  existing  pas- 
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sion  are  entertained,  no  suspicion  of  its  Justifiabilityi 
no  fear  for  its  results,  lliis  state  will  be  understood 
sufficiently  from  those  which  have  already  been  ana- 
lysed. Of  voluntary  processes  thid  is  one  extremOi 
opposed  to  the  other  extreme,  speculative  reasoning, 
or  rather  speculative  reasoning  on  abstract  form,  as 
for  instance  in  mathematical  calculation ;  the  one  ex- 
hibiting  the  framework  of  emotion,  the  other  emotion 
itself^  in  their  purest  or  most  abstract  shape  possible, 
so  that  they  be  complete  or  empirical  states  of  con- 
sciousness at  all 

§  57.  I.  It  is  requisite  here,  after  the  analysis  of 
the  two  kinds  of  redintegration,  to  apply  this  ana- 
lysis in  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  doctrine  . 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  Chai)ter,  which  has  been 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  throughout  its  course, 
the  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  conscious- 
ness on  nerve  moveinents.  Let  us  have  no  half-lights 
in  Philosophy.  That  consciousness  depends,  both  as 
a  whole  and  in  all  its  moments,  upon  states  or  move- 
ments of  nerve,  and  that  the  states  of  consciousness 
do  not  in  their  turn  react  upon  states*  or  movements 
of  nerve,  are  doctrines  which  require  the  most  care- 
ful investigation,  and  to  be  accepted,  if  they  are 
accepted,  only  afler  complete  acquaintance  wi^  the 
entire  series  of  conclusions  which  they  involve.  Some 
of  these  conclusions  are  so  foreign  to  our  usual  ways 
of  thought,  and  to  the  language  which  we  all  use 
in  daily  life,  that  it  is  difficult  not  only  to  bring 
them  clearly  before  the  mind,  but  to  avoid  thinking, 
them  unintelligible.  Pain,  for  instance,  must  be  held 
to  be  no  warning  to  abstain  from  the  thing  which 
has  caused  pain;  pleasure  no  motive  to  seek  the 
thing  which  has  caused  pleasure;   pain  no  check, 
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pleasure  no  qpuTi  to  actton.     The  conceptioii  that      > 
they  are  such  causes  of  action  mast  be  steadily  and 
consbtently  banished  from  our  interpretation  of  the   ^^ 
phenomena  of  nerve  action  and  of  consciousness  ;      « 
which  certainly  will  be  no  easy  task,  since  even  those 
who  most  succeed  in  banishuig  them  must  be  always 
on  the  watch  against  the  language  they  must  employ, 
which  everywhere  supposes  their  truth.    If  however 
we  decide  to  retain  these  conceptions,  then  tliere  >viU 
be  no  consistent  system  |K)8sible,  short  of  referring 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  to  a  Soul  or  an  Ego, 
as  the  cause  of  consciousness  as  a  whole;  whereby, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  difficulties  of  such 
theories,  the  attempt  to  effect  a  scientific  unity  of 
conceptipn  in  philosophy  must  be  given  up. 

2.  There  are  two  series  of  phenomena  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  series  of  nerve  movements 
and  that  of  states  of  consciousness.  We  have,  or 
may  have,  knowledge  of  all  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  latter  series,  and  can  discover  general 
facts  about  their  sequence  and  combination;  we  have 
on  the  other  hand  very  small  knowledge  indeed  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  series  of  nerve 
movements,  but,  assuming  that  every  change  in  the 
series  of  consciouii  states  depends  upon  some  change 
in  the  series  of  nerve  movements,  we  characterise  the 
latter  by  the  former,  and  the  whole  series  of  states  • 
of  consciousness  becomes  a  series  consisting  of  evid* 
ences  of  the  changes  in  the  series  of  nerve  move- 
ments, on  which  each  conscious  state  depends.  The 
one  series  contains  the  causao  cognoscendi  of  the 
changes  in  the  other;  the  other  series  contains  the 
caussD  existendi,  or  some  of  them,  of  the  former.  The 
first  quotation  then  is,  Docs  the  scries  6f  states  of 
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conBciousnesB  contain  in  its  earlier  states  caussB  ex- 
istendi  of  its  later  states,  so  becoming  sharer  with 
•e  the  series  of  nenre  movements  in  the  production  mi 
formation  of  later  states  of  consciousness  ?  The  se* 
cond  question  is.  Does  the  Series  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness contain  causce  existendi  of  changes  in  the 
series  of  nerve  movements,  so  as  to  react  upon  them, 
and  through  them  u]k)n  subscqueht  iitat(»  of  con- 
sciousness? Or,  on  the  contrary,  does  the  scries  of 
states  of  consciousness  remain  entirely,  from  first  to 
last,  a  series  consisting  solely  of  causo)  cognoscendi 
of  the  nerve  movements,  and  of  objects  generally? 
In  ^^Time  and  Space,''  Chap.  v.  §  30, 1  gave  an  ans- 
wer which  I  now  think  entirely  erroneous.  It  was 
in  effect  a  negative  to  the  third  of  these  questions, 
an  affirmative  to  the  two  first  of  them ;  and  that 
view  ran  through  the  analysis  of  spontaneous  red- 
integration given  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is  then  the 
more  incumbent  upon  me  to  justify  the  answer  I  am 
now  led  to  give  to  those  questious. 

3.  Common  language  leads  us  to  assume  that 
states*  of  consciousness  react  upon  nerve  and  brain; 
we  say  that  pain  is  exhausting,  and  in  preventing 
pain,  as  for  instance  in  taking  ether  before  under- 
going a  surgical  operation^  we  think  we  prevent  phy- 
sical exhaustion.  But  pain  itself  is  only  prevented 
by  acting  upon  the  nerves  or  bnun,  as  by  inhaling 
otiicr,  or  by  withdrawing  nttontiou  from  the  o|>cra- 
tion,  or  by  the  excitement  of  action,  as  wlion  wounds 
are  received  in  battle  without  the  pain  being  felt; 
and  in  all  these  cases  a  physical  change  is  ^vrought 
in  the  nerves  or  brain,  which  supports  the  attention 
or  the  excitement;  and  this  change  in  the  states  of 
nerve  or  brain  may  be  the  cause  of  the  prevention 
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of  phydeal  exhiinslioiii  iu[id  not  the  removal  of  pein 
which  it  produces.  The  phyttcal  change  in  nerve 
'or  brain  may  both  support  the  removal  of  pain  ^md  aipwtij 
cause  the  following  physical  state  to  be  not  one  of  Mid 
exhaustion. ,  So  also  in  cases  where  we  speak  as  if 
the  imogina^n  reacted  on  the  physical  state,  as  for 
instance  where  cures  are  wrought  by  imagination. 
The  imagination  is  itself  produced  by  producing 
changes  of  nerve  or  brain,  which  support  ^e  imagi* 
nation ;  and  it  may  be  these  changesi  and  not  the 
imagination  whidi  characterises  thenv  that  cause  the 
change  in  the  nervous  states  beneficial  to  the  diseased 
part  of  the  body.  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore, 
in  cases  similar  to  the  above,  to  assume  a  reaction 
of  states  of  consciousness  on  states  of  nerve  or  brain* 
But  these  are  not  cases  of  voluntary  redintegration, 
and  perhaps  the  difficulty  there  may  be  greater.  It  . 
is  there  at  any  rate  that  arises  the  difficulty  which  I 
felt  most  strongly;  for  do  we  not  see  that  voluntary 
actions  are  modified  in  proportion  to  the  strength, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  kind,  of  antecedent  states 
of  consciousness?  To  take,  if  I  may  be  allowied,  my 
own  instance  and  my  own  argument,  ^  Time  and 
Space"  §  80,  page  280-8:  ^MVhen  the  sun  in  June 
shines  in  at  the  window,  I  lift  my  hand  and  pull 
down  the  green  blind.  The  sensation  of  heat  is  pain- 
ful; representing  this  I  feci  an  interest  in  ob\iating 
it;  tills  is  a  puqioHe,  or  final  cuuso,  which  as  efficient 
produces  the  sensation  of  efibrt  in  lifting  my  hand 
and  pulling  down  the  blind,  and  a  more  agreable 
state  of  sensation  is  the  result  e  e  e  e  •  But 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  volun- 
tary  action,  as  for  instance  the  case  just  described, 
by  tlie  mere  production  of  consciousness  by  the  brain; 
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fofi  unless  a  reaction  of  consciousness  on  the  bndn 
is  introduced,  the  particular  actions  porfbrmed  are 

^  meaningless,  and  no  special  cause  for  each  or  any* 
of  them  can  be  assigned ;  for  instance,  what  deter* 

'  ^  mines  the  brain  to  guide  the  muscles  to  puU  down 
the  blind  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  Just  this  pheno« 
menon  and  no  other  would  follow,  if  every  other 
circumstance  remamed  the  same,  except  that  the  feel« 
ing  of  pain  from  the  heat  and  representation  of  the 
means  to  avoid  it  were  absent?** 

4.  To  this  reasoning  I  now  reply,  that  the  feeling 
of  pain  from  the  heat  and  representation  of  tneans 
to  avoid  it  must,  each  of  them,  be  regarded  as.  states 
of  consciousness  dependent  on  some  nerve  or  brain 
movements,  and  that,  if  these  particular  movements 
>\rcro  there,  and  onlif  the  dcjieiulcnt  states  of  oon« 
sciousncss  absent,  the  same  muscular  movements  of 
pulling  down  the  blind  would*  follow.    Every  modi^ 
fication  of  the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness 
has  its  own  modification  of  the  succession  of  nerve 
movements  causing  it;  and  the  various  nerve  move* 
ments  are  equally  numcrousi  and  modified  as  min* 
utcly,  as  the  various  states  of  consciousness  which 
are  their  evidence*    They  have  grown  up  together 
with  them,  have  ramified  and  intcframified,  broken  . 
new  channels  or  taken  new  directions,  combined  ^vith 
or  separated  from  each  other,  building  up  a  nervous 
organism  which  bears  in  its  organisation  traces  of 
all  the  various  movements  which  have  taken*  place 
within  it;  so  that  any  state  of  consciousness,  how- 
ever complex,  or  however  abstract  and  simplified  by 
generalisation,  it  may  be,  rests  upon  a  nerve  move- 
ment which  is  equally  complex  or  equally  compen- 
dious,  and  which  also  leads  up  to,  and  leads  away 
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flroQii  ihoM  olhttr  nerve  moTemeiito  whkk  eupport 
the  ittttes  of  eonedoutneas  cotmeoted  by  hubit  widi| 
or  diijdnod  by  habit  titom^  the  itate  of  oonaoiout* 
neti  <^  whioh  that  nerve  movement  it  the  yuiqx)rt. 
If  it  were  poiiible  that  th«  nerve  movements  eoold 

.  take  plaoe  without  their  aupported  %tate%  of  oon« 
•cioueneati  their  resulti  we  must  etippoeei  in  mui* 
eular  movement  would  be  the  same.  But  smcei  in 
cases  of  distmct  volitioUi  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  nerve  movements  except  by  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness  which  characterise  themi,  we  fyid  it  diffi* 
cult  to  make  this  separation  in  thougliti  and  when  we 
abstract  from  the  states  of  consciousness  we  abstract 
alsO|  without  noticing  the  unwarranted  assumption^ 
from  the  nerve  movements,  which  aiicompany  them^ 
thus  leaving  nothihg  which  can  be  supposed  to  cause 
the  muscular  movement  for  Which  >ve  sock  to  account. 
Yet  there  are  cases  which  clearly  show  the  possi* 
bility  of  complicated  nerve  movements  taking  place 
without  being  attended  during  their  course  by  stafies 
of  consciousness;  for  this  is  the  case  not  only  in 
reflex  movements,  but  also  in  actions  which|  havinjf 
been  originally  performed  by  eflfbrts  of  volition^  have 
sitice.  become  habiitual,  and  are  now  performed  un« 
consciously  and;  as  it  is  said,  mechanically. 

5.  To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  case  in 
question,  the  nerve  movements  which  support  the 
sensation  of  painful  heat,  and  which  when  carried  up 
into  the  organs  of  the  third  group  combine  with  their 
.movements  to  support  the  representations  of  the 
means  to  remove  it,  do  not  produce  those  represen* 
tations  bec&use  they  support  a  painful  scnsatimi,  but 

^  because  the  same  nerve  movements  have  previously 
been  thrown  into  combinations  similar  to  those  which 
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lOK  iL      now  support  the  representations  in  question.  The  in* 
tensity  of  the  sensation  of  painful  heat  is  the  evidence 
H  and  the  measure  of  the  energy  of  those  nerre  move- 
ments, and  similarly  the  vividness  of  the  represent 
tations  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  formed 
are  the  evidence  and  measure  of  the  energy  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  nerve  movements  supporting, 
them  take  place.    And  again,  in  descending  from  the 
representations  to  the  movements  of  hand  and  atm 
which  remove  the  cause  of  painful  heat,  those  mus- 
cular movements  are  not  performed  because  they  are 
the  movements  which  have  been  imaged  in  the  repre- 
sentation, but  because  the.  movements  of  the  nerves 
which  act  on  the  muscles  have  been  previously  habit- 
uated to  be  stimulated  in  that  manner  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  third  group  of  organs  which  support 
the  representations.     These  movements  of  the  third 
group  belong  partly  to  the  cerebrum,  partly  to  the 
cerebellum,  as  I  suppose  (see  §  54,  5);   and  the 
action  is  tentative,  that  is,  performed  by  |t  japid  pro- 
cess of  rejection  of  suggested  movements  until  the 
right  one  is  selected  (see  §  55,  8).     The  character, 
which  the  whole  action  has,  of  being  done  pro  re 
nata,  of  being  a  new  action,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
conception  of  tentative  selection  in  the  nerve  move- 
ments of  the  third  group  of  organs.     It  is'^true  that 
these  muscular  motions  cease  when  the  heat  is  re- 
moved, but  this  is  because  the  nerve  movement  which 
supports  the  representation  is  no  longer  stimulated 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  no  longer  in  its  turn  sti-. 
mulates  the  motor  nerves.    And  thb  interpretation 
agrees  with  the  fact^  that  a  person  who  is  not  sure 
of  .the  sufficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  remove 
a  painful  sensation  will  go  on  acting  as  the  move- 
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meaiM  rappcMmg  the  repreflentation  dunefcti  till  tbe 
painfbl  iensation  Hm  actually  ceased,  whfle  one  who 
if  sure  that  the  right  means  have  been  employed  dis- 
continues the  movement  before  the  sensation  ceases; 
as,  for  instance,  a  child  continues  crying  till  the  thing 
he  cries  for  has  been  actually  put  into  his  hand,  but 
a  perison  who  rings  the  bell  for  a  servant  rings  once 
and  waits;  the  cause  of  difference  being,  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  movements  supporting  the  represent 
tation  are  modified  by  those  which  support  the  know- 
ledge  that  the  right  means  have  been  employed.  Nor 
should  the  novelty  of  voluntary  actions,  their  being 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  pro  re  nata,  induce 
us  to  interpret  them  differently.  If  the  actions  are 
novel,  so  also  may  be  the  nerve  movements  on  which 
they  depend,  without  ceasing  on  that  account  to  de* 
pend  upon  old  habits  of  movement  combined  with 
a  new  stimulating  movement;  they  need  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exact  repetitions  of  old  movements  any 
more  than  the  actions  or  representations  which  they 
produce;  and  the  nerve  movements  which  support 
a  representation  of  new  means  to  procure  or  avoid  a 
new  object  may  be  conceived  as  themselves  the  result 
of  a  new  combination  in  nerve  movement. 

6.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire;  why?  Because 
the  movements  supporting  the  sensation  are  con- 
tinued into  the  movements  supporting  the  emotion. 
A  burnt  child  avoids  the  fire;  why?  Because  the 
movements  supporting  the  emotion  are  continued  into 
the  movements  supporting  the  muscular  action*  It 
is  a  kind  of  sequence  of  physical  facts,  of  which  no 
further  account  can  be  given,  any  more  than  of  the 
sequences  of  physical  facts  which  constitute  the  phe* 
nomena  of  gravitation,  or  of  growth  in  plants ;  a 
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kind  of  Bequenoe  which  at  present  cannot  be  analysed 
fiurthcFi  or  into  more  elementary  factSi  than  those 
t  assigned  or  intended  here ;  a  kind  of  sequence  also 
which  cannot  be  explained,  but  only  characterised,  by 
the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  supports.    Why 
not  explained  as  well  as  characterised  ?  Because  tlie 
sequence  of  these  states  is  equally  inexplicable  and 
ultimate.    Why  is  the  sensation  of  buniing  followed 
by  the  emotion  of  dread;  why  the  emotion  of  dread 
by  the  image  of  means  of  avoiding  burning;  why  the 
image  of  these  means  by  the  perception  of  muscular 
motion  away  from  the  fire?  No  answer  can  be  given 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  so.     If  we  said  that  this 
sequence  was  a  case  of  final  causation,  of  a  desire  of 
self-preservation,  or  of  avoiding  pain  and  procuring 
pleasure,  of  motives  detennining  volition,  or  of  voli- 
tion simply,  we  should  only  have  characterised  the 
sequence  of  states  of  consciousness,  not  explained  it. 
These  sequences  of  states  of  consciousness  are  in- 
stances of  final  causation,  just  as  the  correspcmding 
sequences  of  physical  movements  are  instances  of 
cflicient  causation ;  both  terms  sum  up  and  charac- 
terise their  phenomena,  but  do  not  explain  them. '  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  how  efiicient  causation 
produces  final ;  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to 
understand  how  final  could  produce  efficient;  and 
if  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  one  physical 
movement  causes  another,  it  would  be  equally  im- 
possible to  understand  how  one  statue  of  ccHiscious- 
ness  could'  cause  another.    Sequences  are  all  which 
in  either  case,  or  between  the  two  series  themselves, 
we  can  arrive  at.     But  while  there  is  evidence  to 
show  tliat  ncr>'e  movements  are  causes  of  states  of 
consciousness,  there  is  none,  it  is  here  maintained, 
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to  dbow  fltfit  itetet  of  coii8eioiiflie»  are  crates  of  !>"J 
nerro  moTemmts.  Our  greater  fiuniliaritf  widi  die  — . 
aeqaenees  of  coneciouanesa,  our  habitual  arrangement  PjfgH 
of  them  in  ajrstema  of  teleology  or  final  causation,  mm 
must  Jiot  Uind  us  to  the  &ct^  that  of  causation  itself  ^""^^ 
we  know  no  more  when  it  is  final,  than  we  do  when 
it  is  efficient. 

7.  If  it  is  said|  that  it  is  at  least  w<mderfttl  that 
physical  movements  should  connect  themselves  into 
sequences  and  systems  of  sequences  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  rise  to  tdeologic  systems  of  conscious  statesi 
without  any  aid  or  guidance  from  these  conscious 
states  in  so  connecting  themselves; — ^it  is  very  won- 
derful, it  may  be  replied,  but  not  more  so  than 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  a  case  where 
consciousness  has  been  superinduced  on  an  organised 
body  so  complex  as  that  of  man  and  of  the  higher 
animals ;  seeing  that  a  similar  teleologic  system  is 
.  observable  in  all  organised  matter,  and  especially  in 
.  the  vegetable  kingdom.    That  pleasure  should  be 
connected  with  what  is  fitvourable  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  organism,  and  pain  with  what  is  the 
reverse,  are  fiu^ts  which  are  agreable  to  the  analogy 
between  living  bodies  and  living  bodies  which  are 
sentient  and  conscious.    The  addition  of  conscious- 
ness to  living  bodies,  and  in  greater  complexity  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  their  organts:ition, 
affords  no  ground  for  supposing  that  consciousness 
has  a  causality  of  its  own,  or  reacts  upon  the.  or- 
ganism in  which  it  appears.     Had  pain  been  con- 
nected with  what  was  favourable  to  the  health. and 
growth  of  the  organism,  and  pleasure  with  what  was 
the  reverse,  sentient  beings  would  have  been  bom 
to  misery,  and  our  teleologic  systems  would  have 
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run  counter  to  the  order  of  nacbirei  rappomng  nature 
to  have  aimed,  as  before,  at  health  and  growth;  but 
we  should  have  been  without  means  of  giving  any 
efficacy  to  our  desires  of  pleasure,  for  the  more  ac- 
tive and  powerful  we  became  the  more  miserable  we 
should  be ;  happiness  would  be  a  constantly  receding 
vision,  we  should  be  always  losing,  some  even  of  its 
broken  fragments,  instead  of,  as  now,  hailing  with 
hope  its  complete  advent.  Where  in  that  cose  would 
have  been  the  theory  that  states  of  consciousness  con- 
tribute as  causes  to  the  production  either  of  nerve 
•  movements  or  of  each  other?  (See  the  admirable 
Chapter  on  Pleasures  and  Pains,  and  the  connection 
of  their  phenomena  with  the  general  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of 
Psychology,  §§  122-128,  edit  1869.) 

8.  The  analysis  of  voluntary  redintegration  leads 
us  to  the  some  conclusion,  when  we  approach  the 
question  from  the  side  of  the  moment  of  choice  or 
decision  itself.  Just  as  the  series  of  motives  can  be 
analysed  into  representations,  and  shown  to  depend 
on  nerve  movements,  and  the  series  of  consequences 
the  same,  so  also  can  the  moment  of  will,  which 
stands  between  these  series,  be  referred  to  modes  of 
action  in  the  nerve  movements  which  support  the 
series  of  motives.  The  phencnnenon  of  consciousness 
caUed  Willing,  or  the  exercise  of  volition,  is  the 
change  of  effort  for  a  purpose  (whicli  is  volition)  into 
the  purpose  felt  without  effort,  and  consequently  no 
longer  as  purposed  but  as  attained.  The  moment  of 
Willing  is  the  moment  of  change,  of  sequence,  occupy- 
ing no  duration  of  time  by  itself,  but  only  as  de- 
fined by  its  two  moments,  a  quo  and  ad  quem.  Two 
or  more  <x>nflicting  representations  contain  the  effort; 
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lutid  the  oobfliot  of  representations  depends  on  the 
eonflict  of  nerve  movements,  llie  victory  otoom  of 
these  nerve  movements  over  the  others  is  the^ed*  PjyL 
sion  of  the  conflicti  and  the  cause  of  one  representa*  *|^ 
tion  remaining  in  consciousness  without  the  sense  of  ""'* 
effort  The  will  is  the  decision^  expressed  in  terms 
of  consciousness;  and  when  the  representation  which 
we  call  the  True  Ego^  or  which  possesses  the  most 
permanent  interest,  is  the  one  which  is  thus  victori- 
ouS|  we  say  that  the  will  is  victorious^  identifying  our 
will  with  our  interests ;  when  the  opposing  representa- 
tion  is  victorious,  we  say,  identifying  as  before,  that 
the  will  has  succumbed.  This  use  of  language,  which 
is  incorrect  biBcause,  in  volition,  it  is  always  the  will 
which  is  victorious,  is  the  cause  of  a  great  part  of  the 
intricacies  in  which  ethical  questions  are  entangled.  -* 
Every  decision  in  voluntary  redintegration  is  an  ex* 
ercise  of  volition,  whether  it  is  a  decision  which  is 
pleasant,  wise,  praiseworthy,  or  the  reverse.  The 
criminal  who  mounts  the  scaffold  exercises  volition 
in  his  movements;  he  chooses  to  mount  rather  than 
to  permit  himself  to  be  dragged  by  the  main  force  of 
the  executioner;  yet  we  do  not  say  that  he  goes  wilU 
ingly;  he  yields  to  representations  which  make  it 
more  desirable  to  him  to  mount  of  himself.  In  ex- 
amining volition,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  word 
in  its  widest  which  is  also  its  correct  sense,  the  de« 
cision  between  conflicting  representations  abstracting 
firom  the  nature  of  them ;  for  this  sense  clearly  in- 
cludes the  narrower  sense  within  it;  and  all  cases  of 
volition  for  a  purpose  which  is  pleasureable,  interest- 
ing, or  praiseworthy,  all  cases,  for  instance,  of  a 
morally  good  will,  are  special  cases  included  under 
volition  in  the  abstract. 
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I.  9*  The  moment  of  choice  or  dccinon  between  re* 

^  presentations  is  exhaustively  described  by  the  analysis 
^cmmt  which  has  been  offered  of  the  course  of  nerve  move* 
vST*^  ments  in  conflict.  There  is  no  feature  in  it  which 
does  not  find  a  corresponding  feature  in  the  conflict 
of  nerve  movements  to  which  it  may  be  referred. 
Of  course  it  is  not  professed  that  the  movements, 
AS  they  ore  here  described,  are  the  actual  oiies^  but 
that,  from  the  very  generality  of  their  description, 
such  movements  must  be  considered  possible.  That 
choice  requires  two  rcpi^esentations,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  two  nerve  movements,  reactive 
and  retentive.  That  it  includes  a  sense  of  efibrt 
is  accounted  for  by  the  conflict  between  these  nerve 
movements;  tlte  vividness  of  the  sense  of  efibrt  by 
the  intensity  of  nearly  equal  energies  in  the  nerve 
movements;  the  balance  and  oscillation  in  choice  by 
similarly  named  circumstances  in  the  nerve  move- 
ments; the  final  victory  of  one  representation  by  the 
final  victory  of  one  nerve  movement;  the  ceasing  or 
lessening  of  the  sense  of  eflbrt  by  the  ceasing  or 
lessening  of  energy  in  one  of  the  two  nerve  move- 
ments. There  seems,  to  be  no  point  in  all  the  pro- 
cess, when  we  combine  it  with  the  analysis  of  the 
content,  where  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  on  un- 
kno^vn  cause  not  included  in  perve  movement;  either 
cfin  or  need  be  supposed  to  take  the  initiative,  or 
step  in  to  determine  a  change  in  the  series  of  repre- 
sentations. Between  the  two  hypotheses,  that  of 
nerve  movements  is  the  simplest,  and  they  are  also 
at  least  known  to  be  a'  vera  causa.  The  state  or 
moment  of  consciousness  called  Willing,  or  exercisr 
ing  volition,  is  according  to  this  view  an  effect  of 
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nerve  moTementSi  and  not  a  source  of  cauaatkxii 
either  original  or  derived. 

10,  If  this  view  is  acceptodi  it  will  at  least  ftir- 
nish  us  with  an  explanation,  that  is,  a  further  ana* 
lysiSi  or  an  analjrsis  pushed  one  step  farther  back| 
of  the  phenomena  of  redintegration.  If  however  we 
hold  to  the  view  that  pidn  and  pleasure,  or  representa* 
tions  generally,  are  causes  of  subsequent  states  of  con« 
sciousness  and  of  subsequent  nerve  movements,  this, 
though  it  were  true,  would  be  no  explanation,  no 
further  step  in  analysis.  We  know  from  the  first 
that  man,  as  a  whole  unanolysed,  is  determined  by 
pain  and  pleasure  in  voluntary  redintegration.  This 
is  the  general  description  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained  or  analy80d.  Now  the  tlicory  wliich  makes 
(lerception  of  pmn  or  pleasure  a  cause  of  representa* 
tion,  and  representation  a  cause  of  movement,  which 
are  final  causes  become  efficient,  merely  gives  us 
bock  again,  in  separate  pieces,  the  same  phenomenon 
of  determination  by  final  causes  which  is  familiar  to 
us  in  human  action  before  analysis.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  theories  which  would  explain  the 
phenomena  by  referring  them  to  unknown  agentSi 
a  Soul  or  an  Ego,  acting  in  and  through  the  pheno- 
mena in  question.  So  fiir  as  these  are  really  unknown 
agents  they  are  no  explanation;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  they  are  merely  the  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  over  again.  Do  I  then  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Soul?  By  no  means ;  the  soul  is  not 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness; it  is  those  phenomena  themselves. 

1 1.  When  therefore  language  is  used  which  speaks 
of  a  state  of  consciousness  as  a  cause,  it  must  be 
understood  to  include  the  nerve  state  or  nerve  move- 
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ment  of  which  it  ib  the  evidence.    The  two  ieries 
are  exactly  parallel  and  correspondent!  the  physical 
•c  series  being  the  causa  existendii  or  efficient  cause, 
**  of  the  conscious  series  in  all  its  minuteness  of  divi* 
sion,  tod  the  conscious  series  being  the  causa  cog* 
noscendi)  or  evidence,  of  the  phjrsical  series  with 
equal  minuteness.    And,  of  each  pair  of  correspond* 
ing  states,  tlio  efficient  cause  or  nerve  state  is  always 
previous  in  time  to  its  evidence)  the  conscious  state ; 
a  circumstance  in  which  this  correspondence  differs 
from  that  between  the  objective  and  subjective  as« 
pccts  of  phenomena,  which  aspects  are  simultaneous; 
every  stnte  of  conHciouHnoHs  correHpoudiug  to  its  piH)* 
viously  existing  efficient  cause,  the  supi)of  ting  nerve 
state  or  nerve  movement,  and  to  its  simultaneously 
existing  objective  aspect,  the  object  which  it  perceives 
or  represents^    The  subjective  aspect  of  an  object 
when  analysed  was  called  in  ^^  Time  and  Space"  §  60 
the  formal  cause,  or  causa  essendi,  of  that  object, 
which  analysis  is  expressed  by  its  Definition.    Final 
causes  belong  entirely  to  the  conscious  series,  and 
consist  in  corre8ix)ndences  between .  different  states 
of  consciousness.     The  existence  and  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  such  correspondences,  as  those  be* 
•   twcen  means  and  ends,  purposes  and  attainments, 
expectations  and  fulfilments,  provisions  and  applica- 
tions,  evidence  and  inference,  merit  and  reward,  guilt 
and  punishment,  sin  and  sorrow,  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, these  nnd  such  as  these  constitute  the  world 
we  live  in  a  reasonable  world,  being  the  evidence  of 
its  physical  constitution.    It  is  therefore  a  misleading 
half  truth  to  say,  that  there  are  nowhere  found  final 
causes  in  nature,  without  adding  that  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  the  evidences  of  nature,  where  alone, 
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from  thdr  deftnitioii,  it  b  poflslble  to  find  theiiL  Kft- 
tiira  and  eonaoioumess  are  not  two  separate  things, 
but  one  is  the  evidence  of  the  other ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  same  thbg  to  say  with  Aristotle,  **  As  the 
mind  aets  with  de^gn,  so  also  does  naturoi^  and  to 
Btkj  converselyi  *^As  nature  acts  vrith  design,  so  also 
does  the  mind ;''  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  mind 
is  one  part  of  nature,  and  interdependent  on  all  other 
parts  of  it 
r  It,  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  phenomenon  known  as  free  wUl,  or  more 
philosophically  self-determination,  and  that  phcno- 
m(»iiou  which  is  its  consoqucnt,  moral  rcsiionsibitity. 
Final  cauHos  are  images  or  fecliiigs  represented  as 
desirable,  and  the  terms  have  meaning  only  as  words 
of  consciousness,  or  as  describing  objects  in  their 
subjective  aspect  Their  efficiency  or  motive  power 
consists  in  the  represented  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  they  contain.  These  images  supported 
by  nerve  movements  are  compared  in  consciousness, 
and  the  conflict  of  the  nerve  movements  supports 
their  comparison  in  consciousness;  and  the  same 
organ,  which  with  ite  nerve  movemente  redintegrates 
and  compares  them,  also  in  the  same  process  decides 
between  them.  The  same  organ,  the  same  processi 
the  same  series  of  representotions,  are  in  play ;  in 
other  words,  the  organ  which  is  conscious  determines 
the  course  of  its  own  representotions,  by  movemente 
which,  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  course.  This 
same  organ  is  also  tlie  scat  of  self-cousciousness, 
which  is  the  reflection  that  conscious  stetes  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  series,  and  thus  binds  them  all 
up  into  one  and  the  same  personal  identity.  Wliether 
therefore  the  trains  of  redintegratioh  are  of  a  direct 

I   ■ 
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K  I.        or  of  a  reflective  cfaaracterf  they  are  equally  ini 
-  of  8elf*determmation  on  the  part  of  the  vrhoh 

?  of  cdnscioasness  in  which  they  are  containec 
ported  by  the  nerve  movements  of  its  organ, 
perception  of  self-determination,  or  of  the  wi 
termining  itself,  is  nothing  else  than  reflect! 
self-conscionsncss  accompanjring  or  superveni 
a  process  of  direct  self-determination  in  the 
organ. 

13.  The  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is 

ticular  case  of  reflective  perception  of  self-de 

nation^     The  distinguishing  feature  in  this  refl 

is;  that  we  know/  at  the  moment  of  choice,  th 

pleasure  which  is  now  preponderant  (being  a 

the  evidence  of  a  pre|)onderating  nerve  move 

may  appear  not  preponderant  to  our  own  fiitui 

better  judgment ;  and  thus  the  moment  of  1 

contains  also  in  itself  the  moment  of  responsi 

that  is,  of  being  liable  to  correction  on  review. 

review  again  is  perfcmned  in  the  siame  orgai 

with  redintegration  of  the  former  nerve  move 

and  their  states  of  consciousness.;  in  other  \ 

we  review  our  own  acts ;  and  it  is  accompani 

praise  or  blame  of  our  former  determination. 

praise  or  blame  ourselves  for  having  been  0 

having  been  impressed  with  the  stronger  desire 

what  we  now  perceive  as  the  greater. or  nobler 

sure*    We  do  not  blame  or  praise  ourselves  be 

we  were  free  to  be  and  were,  but  solely  becau 

actually  were,  determined  in  such  and  such  a 

The  consideration  of  freedom  to  will  or  choose 

not  come  in  until  we  reason  about  our  own 

passed  judgment  of  approval  or  disapproval, 

we  ask  ourselves  why  we  approved  or  disappi 
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a  ptrtieiikr  act  We  then  apply  a  logic  whieh  fik 
mOier  cases  offisr  to  usi  namelyi  the  lo^  of  blaming 
or  praising  external  actions  of  men,  our  judgments 
of  which  are  governed  by  the  consideration  of  their 
freedom  from  physical  compulsion,  or  the  reverse. 
But|  applying  this  logic,  we  then  often  proceed  by 
a  false  analogy  to  argue,  that  the  self-determined 
immanent  act  of  choice  must  have  been  free,  or  as 
it  may  perhaps.be  expressed,  the  better  to  hide  from 
ourselves  the  defective  analogy,  essentially  free,  in 
order  to  be  liable  to  a  judgment  of  praise  or  blame. 
The  freedom  which  we  are  justified  in  inferring  from 
this  analogy,  the  freedom  which  we  truly  have  in  the 
actions  Which  we  praise  or  blame,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  representative  redintegration  from  new  pre- 
sentations, the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  a  series 
of  representations,  performed  by  the  organs  of  the 
third  group,  which  we  judge.  For  it  is  freedom 
from  external  compulsicm,  in  the  case  argued  from, 
to  which  is  analogous  the  freedom  of  redintegration 
from  new  presentations,  in  the  case  argued  to.  No- 
thing in  the  first  case  is  af&rmed  as  to  the  inner 
mechanism  of  the  man's  transeunt  actions ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  inferred  from  its  anidogy,  in  the  second 
case,  as  to  the  inner  mechanism  of  self-determination 
in  the  immanent  actions  of  redintegration.    . 

14.  Moral  approval  or  disapproval  and  responri- 
bility  to  conscience  are  phenomena  attaching  insepa- 
rably to  self-determination,  and  we  can  no  more 
escape  from  the  one  than  from  the  other.  We  are 
our  own  determinants  and  our  own  judges,  and  the 
condemnation  or  acquittal  which  we  pronounce  is 
our  own.  Again,  the  judgment  is  a  reality  as  much 
4s  the  act  which  it  judges,  and,  as  being  more  en- 
I   TOLi  J.  .  w 
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lighte&ed  by  experiencei  has  presomaUy  greater 
trutk    And  against  such  a  judgment|  whether  of 
2*  praise  or  blame,  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  the  plea, 
that  the  nerve  movements  follow  and  combat  each' 
other  by  natural  fixed  laws,  which  we  did  not  make 
and  cannot  dter,  and  that  in  this  way  we  are  under 
compulsion,  for  it  is  thtese  same  nerve  movements, 
in  the  sfnae  organ,  and  under  the  same  laws,  which 
now  pronounce  the  judgment  against  which  we  would 
appeal;  that  is,  which  support  those  very  states  of 
consciousness  which  we  call  condemnation  or  acquit- 
tal   Necessity  can  no  more  be  pleaded  against  the 
censure  or  punishments  of  conscience,  than  the  same 
necessity  against  the  judgments  or  punishments  of 
law. 

15,  Approval  or  disapproval  of  past  volitions  is 
a  judgment  of  the  comparative  character  of  states  <^ 
consciousness,  the  series  of  which  is  a  selMetermined 
redintegration.     Moral  approval  or  disapproval  of 
them  is  judgment  of  their  comparative  character  in 
respect  to  the  moral  sense.    And  althoiigh  it  is  re- 
quisite  to  both  kinds  of  judgment  that  the  objects 
of  them  should  be  self-determined  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  and  although  in  such  cases  of  self-de* 
termincd  action  there  may  always  be  a  sense  of  free* 
dom,  which  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  balance 
of  motives  without  knowing  its  issue,  yet  neither  this 
sense  of  freedom,  nor  a  supposed  fact  of  freedom  be- 
hind it,  other  than  the  fact  of  self-determination,  is 
any  part  of  the  ground  for  passing  judgments  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.     The  character  of  the  con* 
scions  states  themselves,  not  the  character  of  the 
mechanism  which  moves  them,  is  the  object  of  idl 
judgments  of  praise  or  blame,  and  of  moral  judg* 
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mento  amoog  tlifiiii.  Neither  in  hct^  therefimi  nor 
in  logie  is  there  ian  escape  from  the  tribunal  of  con- 
sdence,  when  conceived  as  a  mode'  of  volontary  red^* 
integration  supported  by  nerve  movements.  There 
are  not  two  orders  of  phenomena,  acting  and  react* 
ing  on  each  other,  or  having  the  phenomena  of  the 
one  idtemating  in  one  series  with  those  of  the  other; 
nerve  movements  causing  feelings,  and  these  in  turn 
causing  nerve  movements;  but  there  is  one  order 
only,  of  nerve  movements  evidenced  by  states  of  con- 
sciousness; and  these  are  at  one  time  preferences, 
at  another  judgments  on  those  preferences,  both  sup- 
ported by  die  same  series  of  nerve  movements.  The 
nerve  movements  make  us  choose;  they  also  make 
us  judge  our  choice ;  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness 
equally  real,  and,  it  may  be  added,  equally  real  with 
the  nerve  movements  themselves. 

16.  The  sense  of  freedom,  as  known  to  us  by 
the  reflective  perception  of  self-determination,  is  the 
perception  of  the  fact  that  we  are  self-determined, 
without  the  perception  of  the  issue  of  the  self-de- 
termination.    Such  is  the  analysis  of  what  we  per- 
ceive in  perceiving  that  we  are  free,  the  analysis  of 
the  sense  of  freedom  or  of  freedom  itself.     This 
•  brings  us  back  to  the  moment  indicated  in  §  2  as 
the  moment  of  distinction  between  accomplished  fact 
and  practical  action,  the  moment  which  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  ethical  problems.     It  b  the  moment 
which  is  the  junction,  or  the  separation,  of  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  contingent  in  action.     Ne- 
cessity and  contingence  are  terms  which  have  meah- 
ing  only  subjectively;  they  refer  to  our  knowledge 
offsets.    Therefore,  since  in  the  moment  of  choice 
we  know  only  the  past  aind  ndt  the  future,  not  the 
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issue  of  the  choice,  no  action  that  lies  in  choice  is 
necessary.  It  cannot  be  known  to  be  determined 
this  way  or  that  by  particular  causes^  because  the 
determining  causes  act  only  through  the  moment  of 
choice,  and  the  choice  itself  is  the  determination  of 
the  issue.  The  causes  which  determine  it  are  nerve 
uiovementSi  the  respective  force  of  which  is  known 
only  by  the  issue  of  their  conflict.  The  physical 
laws  of  movement  themselves  thus  produce,  or  evohn) 
out  of  themselves,  in  supporting  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  the  distinction  between  the  necessary 
*  and  the  contingent,  and  place  the  limit  between 
them  at  the  point  or  moment  of  conscious  action,  the 
point  or  moment  which  separates  the  past,  from  the 
future. 
JH^um  §  58.  1.  There  is  a  class  of  questions  still  remain- 

ing to  complete  the  present  branch  of  our  enquiry, 
the  questions  relating  to  the  physiological  distribu- 
tion of  functions  within  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
which  have  been  already  distinguished  as  the  organ 
of  immanent  processes  of  redintegration  of  pure  re- 
presentations and  of  the  emotions  pervadhig  them. 
Two  orders  of  questions  were. distinguished  in  §  51, 
as  of  special  interest  to  metaphysic,  those  relating  to 
the  nature  of  nerve  movements,  and  those  relating  to  • 
the  assignment  of  organs  to  distinct  functions  in  con- 
sciousness. Questions  of  the  first  of  these  t\vo  orders, 
in  respect  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  have  already 
been  included,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  reached,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  redintegration  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary.  It  remains  to  see  whether 
any  probable  hypothesis  is  afforded  by  the  results  of 
that  analysis,  in  regard  to  questions  of  tlie  second 
order.    In  other  words.  Does  the  analysis  of  func- 
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tioDS  and  prooestes  in  the  oerebnl  liemisplieres  wag- 
gest  any  hypothena^  and  whati  as  to  distinct  portioiia 
of  the  organ  being  the  seats  of  separate  functicms  and 


•mkI 


1.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  difference  in  function  implies  a  difference  in 
position  of  the  organ  appropriated  to  it,  since  the 
difference  of  function  depends  on  a  difference  of  nerve 
moveuicntS|  and  those  nerve  movements  which  arc 
most  fitted  mutual  action  and  reaction  would,  by 
frequency  of  repetition,  tend  to  consolidate  or  group 
themselves  together,  and  take  gradually  exclusive 
possession  of  the  portion  of  nerve  substance  in  which 
they  arise;  especially  if  we  remember  that  such  move- 
ments  are  only  performed  on  condition  of  waste  and 
reparation,  by  a  new  growth  of  nerve  substance  in 
place  of  the  old.  Increasing  orgaliisation  seems  on 
this  ground  to  involve  increashigly  minute  separa* 
tion  of  parts  locally  in  the  organism.  And  this 
tendency  would  be  probable  independently  of  an  ori- 
ginal  conformation  of  organs  in  the  same  direction; 
which  conformation  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  itself 
in  turn  regarded  as  the  result,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted, of  a  previous  action  of  such  tendencies.  At 
any  rate,  oiur  hypothesis  of  location  of  organs  must 
be  based  upon  differences  of  function  and  process, 
unce  there  is  no  original  conformation  which  we  can 
assume  as  a  starting  point,  or  known  as  contributing 
to  determine  differences  in  function  and  process. 

3.  The  movements  of  representation  of  images 
received  from  below,  and  those  which  we  must  sup- 
pose original  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  themselves, 
on  the  meeting  and  stimulation  of  the  latter  by  the 
former,  combine  into  total  movements  which  pro- 
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duce  or  rapport  the  states  of  ecmseiouraess  known 
as  emotions  and  images  or  frameworks  c^emotioni 
t  emotion  and  framework  being  two  dements  of  each 
of  lUte  conscious  states.  Volition  in  reasoning  and 
volition  in  choice,  which  ends  in  passion,  are  cases 
of  the  same  process,  conflict  of  nerve  movements, 
different  from  each  other  only  as  they  are  displayed 
in  cases  where  either  the  emotional  or  the  repre- 
sentational element  predominates  over  the  other.  No 
state  of  consciousness  however  is.  exclusively  emo- 
tional or  exclusively  representational;  and  therefore 
no  state  is  exclusively  one  of  passion,  or  exclusively 
one  of  rcAsoiu  Tito  combination  of  the  movements 
from  the  two  sources,  from  the  cerebrum  and  from 
the  organs  of  the  first  and  second  groups,  is  an  uni- 
versal fact,  issuing  in  every  instance  in  stbtes  of  con- 
sciousness which  combine  both  the  elements,  emotion 
andjmngery* 

y  4.  But  although  there  is  this  fusion  between  the 
two  kinds  of  movement  and  between  their  products 
in  consciousness,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
always  mixed  in  the  same  proportion.  It  has  been 
shown  on  the  contrary,  that  either  element  may  pre- 
dommate  to  all  but  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  and 
this  in  cases  both  of  spontaneous  and  voluntary  red- 
integration, and  of  both  strong  and  feeble  volition. 
So  that  no  sooner  is  the  fusion  effected,  in  the  cere« 
bral  processes,  than  a  new  dispersion  and  distinction 
of  processes  and  their  conscious  states  appears  to 
begin.  - 

5*  If  we  look  at  the  specific  content  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  in  redintegration,  there  is  a  similar  vari- 
ability between  their  two  elements.  The  question 
must  have  occurred  to  every  one,  during  the  analysis 
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in  CShapter  iL|  nnce  the  emotioiiB  are  declared  not 
capable  of  analysis  into  represented  sensationsi  what 
is  the  cause  determining  the  combination  of  such 
and  such  an  emotion  with  such  and  such  a  frame- 
work? Why,  for  instance,  should  the  emotion  of  love 
be  attached  to  the  image  of  a  person  feeling  fondness, 
or  that  of  hate  to  the  image  of  a  person  feeling  aver* 
sion,  towards  the  Subject  of  those  emotions?  Granted 
that  there  are  emotions  of  these  kinds  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  play  of  cerebral  movements,  why  should 
this  particular  emoticm  be  attached  to  this  particular 
image?  The  psychological  hypothesis,  argued  against 
in  §  14,  was,  that  represented  sensations  combined 
of  themselves  into  emotions,  by  a  kind  of  chemistry 
of  consciousness ;  but  the  present  Chapter  has,  I 
think,  shown  the  conception  on  which  this  hypothesis 
originally  rested  to  be  untenable,  the  conception  that 
states  of  consciousness  as  such  act  and  react,  and  are 
reciprocally  causes  and  effects  of  each  other.  Never* 
theless  it  might  still  be  mauitained  by  psychologists 
that  the  movements  supporting  sensations  become, 
when  continued,  movements  supjiorting  emotions, 
without  requiring  the  cooperation  of  new  movements, 
the  consciousness  in  which  is  emotional  originally; 
and  thus  their  theory  would  account,  supposing  their 
analysis  correct,  for  the  connection  of  such  and  such 
sensations  with  such  and  such  emotions.  But  if  we 
reject  the  psychological  theory,  we  are  still  in  want 
of  a  theory  of  this  connection;  the  question  still  re- 
mains. What  is  the  cause  of  each  particular  combi- 
nation between  represented  sensations  and  emotions? 
The  complete  answer  could  only  be  given  by  follow- 
ing up  the  processes  of  spofitahcous  and  voluntary 
redintegration,  not  only  in  a  single  life  but  through 
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the  here^tary  transmisaiona  of  generational  to  a  point 
of  incletermination  in  the  relationa  between  emotion 
I  ^d  imagerji  which  ia,  for  the  preaent  at  leaat|  fiir 
■.beyond  the  ireach  of  profitable  apeculation.  Never- 
theleaa,  if  tf  conjecture  is  admiaaible,  I  would  auggcat 
that,  since  it  must  be  owing  to  aome  corrcapondcncCi 
or  Bomo  aimilarity,  between  the  nerve  movcmenta 
aupporting  the  image  and  emotion  which  combine, 
it  will  moat  probably  be  a  corrospondonce  or  simi- 
larity  in  that  feature  of  the  two  movements  which 
aupporta  the  apecific  pleaaure  or  apecific  pain  of  each. 
Apart  however  from  auch  cox^ecturca,  the  mode  in 
which  the  anawcr  to  the  question  ia  to  be  aouglrt 
consists  in  applying  the  analyaia  of  redintegration 
historically;  though  the  starting  point,  the  original 
constitution,  determining  the  combination  of  move* 
mcnts,  may  perhaps  never  be  discovered.  If  thia 
view  ia  correct^  and  if  it  ia  the  fact  that  the  preaent 
combinationa  of  emotiona  and  imagea  are  the  reault 
of  redintegrationa,  we  must  mfcr  that  the  apecific 
emotiona  and  apecific  imagea  are  ao  far  free  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other  originally,  aa  to  be  capable 
of  the  most  variable  combinations* 

6.  We  need  hardly  however  have  recourse  to  thia 
consideration  in  order  merely  to  show  the  fact  of  the 
variable  combination  of  emotion  and  imagery.  No 
two  persons  are  precisely  alike  in  this  respect,  and 
the  diiTorcnccs  are  sometimes  enormous,  as  between 
persons  of  difibrent  countries,  degrees  of  civiUsatioUi 
and  times  of  life.  The  aame  peraon  difTera  from  huh« 
aelf  not  only  in  fluctuating  combinationa  from  day  to 
day,  but  in  habitual  combinationa  at  different  agea« 
The  moral  training  of  character^  ao  &r  aa  it  conaiata 
of  immanent  proceaaes,  that  ia,  ib  ita  aima,  ita  reaulta. 
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•adagrnt  pirtofiti  meaniibiiothiiigbutaiiio^  gM 
fioadoQ  of  the  nUtioiia  between  imagery  and  emo-  r^ 
tdon.  And  all  these  changes  must  have  been  wroughti  «3toc 
as  we  see  that  they  are  wrought  where  they  fitU  tkiwti 
under  observatioui  in  and  through  processes  of  red* 
integration* 

f.  The  variable  character  of  the  combinations  of 
emotion  and  imagery  is  therefore  indisputablei  and 
the  general  kinds  <^  combinations  into  which  they 
&lli  and  under  which  they  group  themselves,  in  pro- 
cesses of  redintegration^  are  no  less  evident,  although 
we  9ft^  unable  to  trace  the  historical  steps  in.  their 
development)  these  groups  being  on  the  one  hand 
those  groups  of  emotions  distinguished  in  Chapter  ii., 
and  on  the  other  the  groups  of  intellectual  concep* 
tions  constituting  the  sevend  physical  sciences,  which 
are  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  work.  The  func- 
tions or  operations,  which  have  led  and  continue  to 
lead  up  to  the  formation  of  these  and  similar  groups,, 
are  those  which  have  been  distinguished  and  ana* 
lysed  in  the  present  Chapter ;  and  these  fall  under 
^e  two  most  general  •  heads  of  redintegrations  in 
which  emotion,  and  redintegrations  in  which  imagery, 
predominates,  while  they  include  operations  in  which 
now  one  now  the  other  element  is  all  but  entirely 
excluded*  Comparing  these  processes  with  these  re* 
suits,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
redintegrations,  by  which  these  results  have  been 
gradually  attained,  must  have  included,  as  a  very 
important  feature,  processes  of  groupings  together  the 
movements  supporting  emotion,  eliminating  some  of 
those  supporting  imagery,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
grouping  together  of  movements,  if  repeated  fre« 
quently  In  a  modifiable  organism,  can  only  be  ima* 
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gihed  to  reralt  in  a  localtsatioQ  of  the  oombined 
movements  in  appropriated  pbrticms  of  it.  And  the 
sole  ciroumstanoe  of  movomcntii  fVcquontly  made  in 
combinationi  to  the  exclusion  of  othersi  tends  to  make 
the  parts  of  the  organism  in  which  they  take  place 
an  organic  whole,  even  though  these  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  pc^tions  of  the  organism^ 
devoted  to,  other  movements* 

8«  We  have  then  three  consideraticms  to  guide  us 
to  our  hypothesis;  first,  that. the  separation  c^emo- 
tion  and  imagery  is  never  complete;  second,  that  the 
processes  which  end  by  becoming  localised  separately 
must  be  those  which  are  distinguished  as  reasoning 
and  passion ;  third,  that  these  processes  must  com- 
mence, and  consist  throughout  their,  course,  in  a 
certain  partial  separation  between  movements  which 
support  respectively  emotions  and  images.  Conse* 
quently  the  process  of  separation  does  not  consist 
simply  in  localising  images  in  one  place  and  emotioiis 
in  another,  but  in  a  separation  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  a  fused  state  of  consciousness 
consisting  of  emotion  and  image  together.  It  is  a 
separation  of  more  elementary  parts  than  those  which 
are  designated  as  emotion  and  image;  for  the  images 
themselves  consist  of  represented  sensations,  which 
have  pleasure  or  pain  attached  to  them  as  sensations; 
which  represented  sensations  are  pervaded,  first  by 
the  direct  emotions,  secondly  by  the  reflective;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reflective  emotions,  as  well 
as  the  direct,  are  always  embodied  in  some  image, 
though  it  may  be  vague  and  indistinct. 

9.  The  only  more  elementary  parts  than  image 
and  emotion  themselves,  in  a  compound  state  which 
may  be  designated  either  as  an  image  or  as  an  emo- 
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tiooi  are  thoie  ekmoits  of  all  oootdoiiniett  lAkh  g*^ 
have  been  distinguished  in  ^Time  and  Space**  as  the  — 
formal*  and  material  elemonti  {  namolyi  time  and  Jggigi 
spaoe  the  formali  and  foeling  the  material  element  fi^m^^ 
Aecordinglyi  these  elements  it  is  idiich  determine 
the  processes  in  qtiestioni  which  must  be  conceived 
as  processes  which  abstract  more  or  lesS|  but  never 
entirelyi  from  one  or  from  the  other,  of  these  do* 
ments.  Redintegrations  which  turn  on  the  formal 
element,  or  in  wliich  the  time  and  space  relations 
of  the  object  in  view  are  the  motive  interest,  are 
processes  of  reasoning,  or  judgment;  tiiose  which 
turn  on  the  material  element  are  processes  of  passion 
or  choice;  and  between  tiie  extremes  of  tiiese  two 
modes  of  redintegration  there  will  naturally  arise  an 
intermediate  mode,  in  whidh  the  two  elements  com* 
bined  in  equal  proportion  are  the  motives  of  the 
process*  The  formal  and  material  elements,  which 
in  presentative  perception  are  so  inextricably  bound 
up  together,  thus  become  in  redintegration  of  pure 
representations,  which  is  the  final  and  completing  pro* 
cess  of  consciousness,  developed  and  distinguished ; 
the  whole  consciousness  mors  specialised,  and  yet 
more  organised,  as  it  becomes  more  complex ;  and 
at  the  same  time  its  unity  of  nature,  its  unity  of 
principle  of  development,  preserved  from  first  to  lasL 
ID.  Assuming  in  the  next  place,  that  the  separate 
processes  supporting  separate  modes  of  ^consciousness 
tend  to  a  separate  localisation,  we  i^all  be  inclined 
to  localise  separately  the  phenomena  or  states  of  con* 
sciousness  which  are  the  accompaniments  and  results 
of  the  three  processes  of  redintegration  now  distin- 
guished. As  a(MX>mpaniments  of  the  processes,  or 
4tt  the  processes  themselves  described  in  terms  of 
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eoDscioimesSy  these  may  be  called  the  apeealatiire; 
the  contemplative,  the  affisctive,  modes  of  redintegra- 
tion; of  which  the  contemplative  is  the  intermediatCi 
the  combination  of  form  and  matter  in  equal  pro^ 
portions.  Described  as  results,  or,  in  other  words^ 
as  states  and  not  processes  of  consciousness,  they  are^ 
first,  systems  of  imaged  bound  together  by  corre- 
spondences of  their  time  and  space  relations;  theories 
and  explanations  of  cause  and  effect,  suitability,  or 
final  causes;  calculations,  measurements,  analyses, 
.  syntheses;  everything,  in  short,  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  purely  intellectual  world ;  and 
these  are  the  objects  or  results  of  the  speculative 
mode  of  redintegration.  Those  of  the  contemplative 
mode  are  those  emotions  and  their  objects  whieh 
contain  form  and  matter  in  equal  proportion  or  equal 
strength  of  interest;  which  are,  according  to  the  ana-* 
lysis  in  Chapter  il,  the  moral  sense,  the  aesthetic  and 
poetic  emotions,  and  religion.  Those  of  the  affective 
mode  are  the  emotions  and  passions  themselves,  with 
their  objects  and  frameworks,  felt,  chosen,  and  de- 
sired,  rather  than  analysed,  reasoned,  and  judged. 

II.  The  three  modes  of  redintegration,  and  the 
three  groups  of  objects  or  states  of  consciousness 
belonging  to  them,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
series,  in  the  several  stages  of  which  the  proportion 
of  the  formal  element  increases  as  that  of  the  material 
diminishes,  and  diminishes  as  that  increases;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  material  element  Referring  the 
series  to  the  cerebrum,  we  shall  be  most  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commonly  received  opinion,  which 
in  the  main  is  likely  to  be  true  (see  Dr.  Maudsley^a 
work  before  quoted,  page  107),  if  we  consider  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  cerebrum  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  fpecalfttive  fbnctioiii' and  their  otjeetti  the  pos- 
terior to  die  affectiye,  aad  the  intermediate  to  the 
contemplative.  Ai^rdingly,  we  may  place  the  most 
abstract  images  and  reasonings,  such  as  the  mathe- 
matical^  at  the  anterior  extremity,  the  most  abstract 
emotions  and  passions  at  the  posterior;  while  the 
contemplative  emotions  will  occupy  the  middle  por> 
tion.  Farther  than  this  there  seems  no  ground  at 
present  to  venture,  by  attempting,  for  instance,  to 
assign  portions  of  the  cerebral  surface  to  particular 
emotions  or  particular  images ;  although  it  may  be 
true  that  the  point  at  which  we  now  stop  is  not 
destined  to  be  the  final  Emit  of  science  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


Kon  BITBRRBD  1^  AT  i  5S.  6. 

Tbere  is  s  singnlsr  dicomstanee  in  dieamB,  which  maj  ho  psnl- 
leled  with  the  phanomenon  of  seeiiig  things  upright  though  tho 
image  of  tham  ia  thrown  inverted  on  the  retina.  There  ia  an  ae- 
eoiint  of  a  dream  given  hy  IL  Alfired  ^laazy  in  hia  woik  La  Sonir 
meil  et  lea  R^vea,  p.  133,  which  I  will  quote  at  length.  ^  MbSm 
vn  fait  plua  oondoant  jwor  la  mpidit^  da  aonge,  nn  fait  qoi  ^Uil 
'  k  mea  yeux  qa*il  auffit  d*ttn  instant  poor  iaire  un  rdve  ^tendu,  est 
k  aoivant :  J*^taia  nn  pen  indispos^,  et  me  trouvais  couch^  dana 
ma  chambre,  ajant  ma  m^re  k  mon  chevet  Je  r5ve  de  la  Terreor ; 
j*assiste  k  des  scenes  de  massacre^  je  comparais  devant  le  tribunal 
rdvolutionnairo,  je  vois  Bobcspierrei  ^larat,  Fou(|uier>Tinville|  teutioa 
lea  plus  vilainos  figures  de  cette  ^poque  terrible;  jo  discute  aveo 
oux ;  onfbi,  Apr^s  bion  des  JVi^uomoiita  quo  je  ne  mo  rappoUe  qu'im- 
parfiiitoment,  je  suis  jugi%  oondamn^  k  mort,  conduit  on  charrelte^ 
au  milieu  d'un  concoura  immense,  sur  la  place  de  la  Revolution; 
je  monte  sur  F^halaud ;  Tex^uteur  me  lie  sur  la  planche  latale, 
il  la  fait  basculeri  le  couperet  tembe ;  je  sens  ma  tote  ae  a^parer 
de  mon  trono ;  jo  m*45voiilo  on  proie  k  la  plus  vivo  angoisse,  et  jo 
me  sens  sur  le  oou  la  fliche  do  mon  lit  qui  s*{tait  subitemeni 
d^tachte,  et  ^tait  tembdo  aur  mea  vert^brea  cervicaleai  k  la  fa^on 
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da  eoatetu  dHuM  gmUotme.    Cela  ayait  ea  lira  k  Via/Auii,  mnd 
que  mt  mire  le  eonfinne,  et  eependant  e*Aiit  eette  jenaetioii  «z- 
terne  que  fevais  prise,  comme  dana  le  caa  eiU  plus  liauti  pour  point 
du  depart  d'un  rdve  od  tant  de  faits  s'^taient  suecM^   Au  moment 
oil  j^avais  ^t^  iiapp^  le  souvenir  de  la  redoutable  msrhine^  dont  la 
fl^lie  de  mon  lit  repr68entait  si  bicn  I'eflct,  avait  ^veill6  toutes 
Ics  images  d*une  i^pociuo  dont  la  guillotine  a  iii  lo  syinbole,**    M» 
Msury  cites  tliis  instance  cliiofly  to  sliow  the  extivme  lapidity  of 
dreams.     But  must  we  not  also  conclude  horn  it»  that  dreams^ 
when  suggested  by  external  agency,  and  refeired  to  past  time^  are 
suggested  in  inverted  order  of  time,  which  is  corrected  and  changed 
into  the  real  order  of  history  by  a  process  harmoninng  them  with  ' 
the  order  of  events  in  actual  life!    Just  as  we  Judge  of  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  visible  image  by  associating  it  with  sensations  of 
touch,  and  as  we  arrange  the  events  of  ancient  histoiy  in  jeal' his- 
torical order,  though  we  reason  back  to  them,  retracing  that  order^ 
from  events  which  have  been  their  effects,  so  in  dreams  we  see  the 
events  in.  real  historical  order  though  they  are  suggested  to  us  suo- 
cessivcly  in  that  order  precisely  reversed.    The  imago  of  death  by 
the  guillotine  was  the  last  thing  in  the  appiarent  order  of  the  dream; 
the  movements  supporting  that  image  were  the  first  things  in  the 
real  order  of  suggestion.  And  we  can  hardly  suppose,  as  M.  ^laury 
might  seem  to  do  from  his  concluding  words,  that  the  imsge  of 
the  guillotine  called  up  the  image  of  the  Revolution  generally,  and 
that  then  this  .image  developed  itself  into  a  special  st<»y  or  se-. 
quence  of  events,  because,  in  the  first  phce,  the  dream  did  not 
appear  to  begin  but  to  end  with  the  guillotine,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  tlus  would  give  no  reason  for  the  person  guillotined 
being  the  dreamer  himself;  the  general  image  of  the  Be  volution 
might  just  as  well  end  with  the  execution  of  any  one  else,  or 
without  an  execution  at  all.     It  seems  that  we  must  either  sup- 
pose an  inverse  order  of  suggestion,  or  suppose  what  is  at  least 
unlikely,  first,  that  the  image  of  the  guillotine  should  have  imme- 
diately suggested  the  image  of  the  Bevolution  generally  or  of  pro- 
minent scenes  in  it,  and  secondly,  that  the  story  into  which  this 
imago  developed  itself  should  have  ended  with  the  execution  of 
the  spectator  himsel£ 
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§  59.  I.  Ths  Atetical  analyas  of  fedingt  has  beoi      aMKt 
eoiii[deted  in  Chapter  iL|  and  thdr  dynamical  anar      ^^i?* 
lynSy  the  analyda  of  redintegratimi,  in  Chapter  iiL     wt^ 
Bat  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  part  of  our    ^        " 
taak  remains  still  before  us,  the  analysis  and  classi* 
fication  of  Character.    Character  may  be  defined,  at 
least  provisionally,  as  that  combination  of  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  that  mode  of  redintegration  of 
emotions  and  their  firameworks,  which  together  are 
dominant  or  preponderant  in  any  individual  person* 
The  first  question  is  this,  What  feelings  and  emo- 
tions arie  found  usually  in  combination,  or.  What  hre 
the  affinities  of  feelings?    The  second,  What  modes 
of  redintegration  are  found  usually  in  combination 
with  each  of  those  groups  of  feelings  which  are  con- 
nected by  affinity?    The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions together  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  What 
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are  the  chief  kinds  or  dasses  of  character.  The  pro- 
blem consistSi  therefore,  in  combining  the  t?ro  ana* 
lyscsy  statical  and  d}7iamical;  and  the  result  will  be 
an  analysis  and  a  classification  of  indindualsi  of  men 
as  complete  wholes;  an  analysis,  because  the  cha* 
ractcr  ^nll  be  analysed  into  its  favourite  modes  of 
working,  and  its  favourite  kinds  of  feeling;  and  a 
classification,  because  all  kinds  of  characters  will  be 
grouped  together  under  several  heads,  according  to 
these  affinities  and  modes.  This  double  analysis  and 
classification  will  complete  the  First  Book,  the  ana- 
lytical part^  of  the  whole  enquiry. 

2.  The  character  of  any  individual  consists,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  kind  of  bis  favourite  representations 
and  his  favourite  modes  of  redintegrating  them.  Of 
the  three  portions  of  the  nervous  organism,  distin- 
guished in  §  52,  supporting  severally  presentations, 
mixed  representations,  and  pure  representations,  cha- 
racter attaches  primarily  and  immediately  to  the  last 
alone;  for  it  is  in  these  representations  only  that  self- 
consciousness  arises;  and  therefore  it  is  the  organ  of 
these  representations  only  which  supports  the  cha- 
racter of  the  self-conscious  individual.  Sever  the 
connection  between  this  organ  and  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  below  it,  and  then,  although  these 
lower  organs  might  continue  to  have  sensations  and 
mixed  representations,  and  to  produce  movements 
and  sounds,  thoir  )>orocptions  >TOuld  no  longer  bo 
known  as  |H>reeptions  of,  their  movomonts  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  as. effects  Upon,  the  reflecting 
consciousness  seated  in  the  organ  of  pure  representa* 
tion.  When  we  enquire  into  character,  we  mean  the 
character  of  the  self-conscious  individual;  no  other 
than  this  can  be  the  object  of  Ethic    But  in  prao- 
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tice  and  in  lift^  this  organ,  ito  redint^ratioQii^  iti 
repraaentationa  and  emotional  its  aelf-conadoaaneasi 
and  its  character,  are  not  iaohited  from  the  other 
organa  of  the  body;  th^  are  modified  bj  and  built 
up  out  of  the  perceptions  and  ner\*ou8  influences 
coming  fit>m  these;  and  these  in  their  turn  they 
modify  and  guide,  in  reaction  upon  the  body  and, 
through  the  muscles  of  the  body,  upon  the  external 
world.  We  have  then  to  hold  fiist  this  distinction, 
.  namely,  the  character  itself  as  the  special  object  of 
andysis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
causes  influencing  the  formation,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction,  of  the  character.  But  these 
three  things  must  first  be  distinguished  with  greater 
mumtcncss. 

.  3.  First  as  to  the  character  itself,  and  the  ropre* 
sentations  and  emotions  constituting  it   Few  (persons 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  comparative  importance 
of  the  domain  of  pure  representations.    Not  only  do 
the  emotions  which  arise  in  them  colour  the  whole 
of  life,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  long  observed, 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  world  in  which  we 
habitually  live  consists  of  representations  and  re* 
presentations  only.     In  consequence  of  our  usual 
empirical  method  of  thinking,  we  set  down  all  re- 
presentations of  physical  objects  to  presentative  per- 
ception, under  the  title  of  objects  of  sense  or  mate* 
rial  object^  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  thoy  might 
become  presentations  if  wo  wore  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  them,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
that  they  are  material  in  their  nature,  though  we 
have  only  their  images  in  the  mind.    Metaphysically, 
however,  eveiy  object  is  material,  that  is,  contains 
feeling  as  well  as.  form ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
VOL.  I.  00 
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thereforo  not  a  dUtinotion  of  any  empirically  sepa- 
rate class  of  objects.     An  object  of  representation 
does  not  become  a  presentation  by  being  proved  to 
exist;  it  remains  a  representation  as  completely  as 
before;  only  if  actually  seen,  i.e.  verified  by  observa- 
tion, does  it  become  a  presentation,  and  then  only  to 
the  actual  observer,  and  only  at  the  moment  of  ob- 
servation;  for  him  afterwards,  and  for  others  always, 
it  remains  a  fact  of  representation.     To  bring  home 
to  ourselves  how  important  the  domain  of  pure  re- 
presentation  is,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  groups 
of  objects  which  form  subdivisions  of  it.     First,  the 
conclusions  and  theories  of  the  physical  sciences  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  visible  and  other- 
wise sensible  world,  with  all  its  various  Forces,  light, 
heat,  sound,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravity.    These 
sciences  are  perpetually  building    and    rebuilding, 
modifying  and  remodifying,  vast  and  complicated 
structures  of  pure  representations,  on  the  ground  of 
the  objects  of  presentation  ;  airy  palaces  of  thought, 
coininunicating  or  iiitorfuHcd;  towering,  tran8|>iirent 
donic8,  winch  fill  the  hoavoiia  of  npoculation  from 
zenith  to  nadir.*  Next,  the  same  imagery  may  be  em* 
ployed  to  describe  all  those  sciences,  also  of  pure  re- 
presentations, which  relate  to  the  worlcs  and  thoughts 
of  man, — systems  of  law,  of  government,  of  morals, 
of  religion;  theories  of  mlin*s  history,  his  diversities 
of  race,  his  relations  with  beings  of  unseen  worlds; 
his  infinite  past  and  his  infinite  future;  the  laws  of 
life  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  their  con- 
nection with  laws  of  physic,  dieir  connection  with 
laws  of  consciousness;  all  this  constitutes  a  vast  body 
of  purely  representative  thought  and  feeling,  which 
forms  an  increashig  portion  of  the  whole  world  of 
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oomdoutneM  which  art  inhahiti  inoreaaiqg  in  com*      »m 
qpondenoe  to  oar  advance  in  education  and  in  ciioli-        — 
aation.    In  kw,  for  instancei  ir hat  a  vast  body  of    jA^i 
representation  is  formed  by  the  conceptions  of  Rights 
and  Dutiesi  and  their  various  kinds  and  subdivisions; 
and  what  a  new  character  is  given  to  an  act,  in  itself 
triviiM,  by  its  being  brought  under  one  of  these 
subdivisions  in  representation.    For  instance,  a  man 
traces  a  few  letters  on  a  scrap  of  paper,— trivial  act, 
object  of  presentation;  but  the  scrap  of  paper  is  a 
cheque,  the  letters  spell  another  man*s  name, — ob- 
jects of  representation ;  the  trivial  act  is  Forgery, 
In  the  history  of  modem  Europe  again,  how  im- 
mense has  been  the  influence  of  the  tradition  of  Im* 
perialism,  of  the  idea  of  a  single  Emperor  ruling  the 
whole  inhabited  world;  in  intehiational  law,  of  the 
Law.  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  in  spiritual  history, 
of  a  single  Vicegerent  of  God  and  Heitd  of  the  Church 
on  earth;  in  industrial  economy,  of  the  belief  that 
coined  metal  will  be  received  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities  by  buyers  and  sellers,  a  belief  which  is 
tlic  ofli>ct  of  habit  accumulated  for  centuries,  starting 
from  convenience  in  particular  transactions,  fortified 
by  perception  of  resulting  benefit,  and  finally  recog* 
idsed  by  positive  law.  *  A  small  nucleus  of  presenta- 
tion is  surrounded  on  all  sides  .by  an  atmosphere 
infinitely  deep  of  representation, — such  is  this  world 
of  ours.    We  may  see  this  still  plainer  by  consider- 
ing what  happens  when  we  read  books  of  travel.  We 
then  obtain  accounts  of  other  countries,  scenery,  men 
and  manners,  which  are  to  us  representations;  but 
these  are  not  without  effect  upon  our  representations 
of  the  objects  which  immediately  surround  us;  rather 
we  see  these  oljects  in  a  niw  light,  as  it  is  called,      * 
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that  l8|  our  representatioQS  of  them  undergo  a  ohaiigei 
we  estimate  or  interpret  the  characters  of  those  about 
us  differently  in  consequencei  we  give  a  new,  greater 
w  less,  importance  to  old  objects  or  events.. 

4»  Besides  the  &cts  just  nod<ced|  it  is  most  im* 
portant  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  emotional  dement 
pervading  the  representational  or  cognitive  frame* 
work,  as  distinguished  trom  that  framework  itself. 
It  is  to  thift  emotional  element  that  all  the  Muious 
theologically  coloured  theories  of  the  origin  and  con* 
stitution  of  the  universe,  which  have  been  thro>vn 
up  at  various  epochs  of  speculation,  and  m  various 
countries,  such  as,  Gnosticism,  Neo-platonism,  Buddh* 
ism,  Christian  philosophies,  Mohammedan  philoso* 
phies,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  lost  resort 
This  element  alone  gives  tliem  tholr  intorest,  this* 
alone  is  the  motive  for  imagining  them.  The  dis« 
tbction,  therefore,  between  the  cognitive  firamework 
and  its  pervading  emotion  is  the  key  to  the  true  com* 
prehension  and  criticism  of  these  theories.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  criticised  almost  exclusively  with  re* 
Bpect  to  their  cognitive  framework,  as  if  tlds  was  all 
that  they  contained ;  it  has  not  been  perceived  that 
they  were  all  instances  of  practical  and  teleological 
reasoning  as  distinguished  from  speculative ;  that  is, 
of  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  finds  its  leverage,  its 
willed  or  cHosen  riXo^,  m  the  emotion  and  not  in  the 
object  of  the  emotion,  and  busies  itself  with  these 
objects  and  their  concatenation  in  theories  only  so 
far  as  they  contain  these  emotions,  and  so  far  as 
their  concatenation  supplies  a  ground  for  believing 
in  the  permanence  and.  intensification  of  the  emo* 
tions  which  give  them  their  interest  None  of  these 
theories  arise  from. the  pure  desire  of  knowing;  all 
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ariit  flom  tlM  detin  of  pcoviiig  tome  kbd  of  ano* 
tion  to  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  oosmogonyi 
the  permineDt  chareoter  which  it  is  oonstitated  to 
preserve  and  increasei  as  its  result  and  crown.  Rest 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind|  for  instancoi  are  the  rlXsr 
of  both  Brahminism  and  Buddhism;  moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  peHbction  the  riXsc  of  Greek  and  Alexandrian 
philosophy  {  peace  and  love  the  ftkn  of  Christian  phi* 
losophy. 

5,  But  the  perception  of  emoUon  as  the  rlXsCi  the 
knowledge  that  their  rikH  was  an  emotion,  was  very 
imperfecUy  attained  by  any  of  these  qrstenuu  Chris- 
tianityi  as  religion,  alone  attained  even  so  far  as  thiB, 
namely,  to  fix  upon  an  emotion,  Love,  as  its  tik^ 
without  admixture  of  theory  {  but  did  not  proceed 
to  the  Airthor  stop  of  ))ointing  out  that  this  rtX#(  was 
an  emotion  and  not  a  cognition*  The  Qroek  philo* 
Sophies  with  which  Christiani^  came  bto  contact, 
and  which  finsdly  succumbed^  bdbre  it,  did  not  attam 
even  to  this*  They  one  and  all  opposed  vice  and 
misery  to  knowledge,  and  represented  knowledge  as 
both  the  means  of  conquerhig  or  escaping  vice  and 
misery  and  the  reward  and  result  of  that  victory  and 
escape^  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  emoticm  is  with* 
out  its  framework,  and  consequently  that  all  emo* 
tions  are  cognitive,  capable  of  being  taught,  analysed, 
and  arranged  in  systems.  So  fiur  Plato*s  doctrine 
that  virtue  is  ka  )rm^  is  true.  But  this  applies 
equally  to  vices;  the  lower  ri^  as  well  as  the  higher 
have  a  cognitive  side,  and  are  capable  of  being  taught, 
analysed,  and  arranged  ia  systems.  The  reason  why 
they  are  not  so  taught  is,  that  the  raAf  which  they 
consist  of  have  not  the  *same  interest  as  the  higher 
wahi  of  which  virtue  consists^    The  distinctive  mark 
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gjl^  of  Christian  writings,  distinctive  of  tiiem  from  Greek 
~  *      philosophies,  is  that  they  oppose  the  lower  r^  not 

2^|i^th«  to  knowledge  but  to  the  higher  caAy,  an  insight  which 
is  due  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  fixed  upon  the 
one  all  conquering,  all  absorbing,  eternally  permanent 
emotion,  love,  and  made  that  alone  the  End  of  Man. 
The  increasing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
which  has  been  and  is  still  being  attained  by  man* 
kind,  proves  that  this  intuition  was  true.  Man  is  in 
fact  so  constituted  as  he  said.  Now  the  early  Chris- 
tians added  many  theories  to  this  fundamental  fact ; 
they  had  not  like  him  the  insight,  that  if  you  take 
•.  car*  of  the  emotion  the  framework  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Apparently,  then,  and  superficially  the  Chris- 
tian theories  stood  on  a  level  with  other  philosophies; 
but  only  apparently;  for  they  retained  the  one  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  their  rikt^  being  love,  an  emotion, 
and  not  a  mode  of  knowledge ;  of  opposing  lower 
emotions  to  this  highest  emotion,  and  not  to  any  kind 
of  intellectual  insight.  This  is  the  gist  or  meaning 
of  the  Christian  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  reason  why  the  New  Testament  writers 
insist  upon  faith  in  him,  *^  the  .man  Christ  Jesus,''  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  and  essential  trait  of 
Christianity;  as  in  the  First  Epbtie  of  John  iv.  15, 
^  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  God  dwclleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God,''  and  16, 
^^God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwclleth  in  love  dwclleth 
.  in  God,  and  God  in  him.**  The  reason  is,  that  intel- 
lectual powers  and  processes  had  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  which  constituted  the  whole  man,  and 
had  been  classed  as  fiiculties  of  the  person,  and  as 
means  to  attain  his  purposes ;  but  the  emotional 
powers  and  processes  had  not  been  so  distinguished 
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or  dataedi  bat  remained  undistmguishably  inyplyed 
in  the  personalis;  or,  in  other  words,  were  and  oon- 
stitnted  the  man  himself  as  distinct  from  the  Acuities  Jm;« 
which  he  possessed.  To  cleave  to  the  Perscm  was 
therefore  to  cleave  to  the  emotions  which  charac- 
terised that  person ;  the  personality  and  the  emotion 
were  for  the  early  Christian  writers  the  same  thing, 
and  opposed  to  the  intellectual  abstractions  of  philo- 
sophy, ri  W  Ti,h^  rayuiop^  and  so  on.  When  they 
opposed  a  person,  the  Person  of  Christ,  to  these  ab- 
stractions, the  Christian  writers  were  really  opposing 
an  emotion,  the  emotion  of  love,  to  them. 

6.  This  contrast  between  the  two  ways  of  con- 
ceiving the  rikog  is  very  plain  when  we  compare  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy, as  in  Plato  or  Plotinus.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  observe,  if  possible,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  views  actually  in  process ;  which  might 
be  done  if  we  could  find  any  writer  propounding  a 
theory  in  which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  them.  The 
conflict  can  plainly  leave  no  tirace  of  itself  (for  it  was 
never  conceived  or  criticised  by  the  actors  in  it,  or 
stated  in  such  terms  of  second  intention  as  we  can 
now  conceive  and  state  it  in)  except  in  this  way, 
namely,  in  a  theory  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
two  views ;  for  a  man  would  not  write  except  he 
thought  he  could  reconcile ;  either  he  must  reconcile 
or  be  a  disciple  of  one  side  only.  Such  a  passage 
I  think  may  be  found  in  the  Pu^mander  of  Hermes, . 
i.  19.  x.T.\.  ed.  Parthey.  Kai  i  apuypofgiffog  lai/rof 
fX^Xf/tfff  oV  ^i  Tigtovffiop  uyuioPj  6  li  ayaxiiffag  ri  i« 
wkinig  igifTPg  cSfua^  ourog  yiApu  ir  ri  ^zirtt  TXar^/xfro^i 
Minrig  wMXfifP  ra  row  tapurou.  Here  is  the  opposi- 
tion between  intellectual  insight  and  the  lower  TaA|. 
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^^^      But  now  come,  the  questions,  How  does  ignorance 
condeipn,  and  How  does  knowledge  save?  Ignorance 
ccmdemns  because  the  body  and  its  rdtti  have  unc<m* 
trolled  sway.    Knowledge  saves  by  showing  man  his 
true  nature.    So  far  all  b  pure  Greek  philosophy. 
But  now. come  the  further  questions.  Have  not  all 
men  alike  the  same  source  of  knowledge,  yoS^,  and 
What  determines  one  man  and  not  another  to  sittain 
this  knowledge?    Here  come  in  the  emotional  requi- 
sites,  L  22,  Tugaymfkai  aurig  lyti  i  nvg  roijr  o<^^W  «ai 
kynOiiii  »ai  McctagoTg  xai  fXfijf&Mri,  roTg  uwt^Stg  QioSfft.    So 
that,  while  knowledge  is  still  retained  as  the  esscn* 
tial  condition  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the  condition 
ot  acquiring  this  knowledge  id  placed  in  the  previous 
acquisition  of  moral  and  emotional  \irtucs;  a  view 
which  apparently  involves  ai\  altcnmtion  between  the 
two  principles,  of  knowledge  and  emotion,  in  infinite 
regress.     Such  an  incomplete  reconciliation  however 
could  manifestly  Derve  only  as  a  transition  to  the 
speedy  victory  of  the  view  which  placed  the  essential 
condition,  at  once  and  once  for  all,  in  the  emotional 
and  not  in  the  cognitive  element.   And  this  accord- 
ingly is  the  view  which  mankiAd  has  since  that  time 
been  engaged  in  working  out,  and  with  which  it  is 
even  yet  occupied. 

§  60.  1.  Let  us  consider  in  the  next  place  what 
classes  of  circumstances  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  character  itself,  and  regarded  as  influences  ope- 
rating upon  it.  We  shall  thus  circumscribe  our  im- 
mediate object,  the  character,  more  closely;  for  our 
purpose  is  to  examine  its  usually  chosen  representa- 
tions, and  its  favourite  modes  of  redintegrating  them; 
that  is,  its  modes  of  reaction  upon  such  external 
influences,  its  selections  from  among  them,  and  its 
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modes  of  dealing  with  them.  We  want  to  dietingiuBh 
between  the  Man  himself  and  the  influences  mould* 
ing  him,  and  in  the  man  himself  to  discover  the 
various  tendencies  which  determine  his  reaction  upon 
the  ccmditions  to  which  he  is  exposed*  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  he  is  a  tabula  rasa,  entirely  moulded 
by  or  inscribed  with  characters  from  without;  for  all 
out  enquiries  hitherto  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  emotions  arise  Jirst  in  representation,  and 
depend  upon  the  cerebral  movements  which  support 
redintegration,  that  is,  are  natural  to,  or  contributed 
by,  the  structure  and  movements  of  the  cerebral 
organ,  not  derived  by  modification  fix>m  the  material 
element  of  the  representations  themselves  conveyed 
to  that  organ  by  the  nerves  of  sense.  And  this  will 
hold  good  at  whatever  stage  of  historical  develop* 
ment  we  consider  mankind,  even  at  the  very  earliest, 
since  we  must  always  assiune  some  functions  or  other 
to  be  natural  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Still  our 
present  object  is  man  as  he  exists  at  present;  and 
therefore  the  different  general  modes  of  cerebral  re- 
action, in  selection  and  redintegration  of  representa- 
tionS)  which  are  natural  to  man  as  we  see  him  now, 
in  a  state  of  civilisation,  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  investigation.  From  these  must  be  separated, 
1st,  the  external  causes  imposing  or  enforcing  dif- 
ferent representations  at  different  times,  and  2nd,  the 
causes  which  at  remoter  times  may  have  contributed 
to  make  the  general  modes  of  cerebral  reaction,  as 
we  see  them  at  present,  natural  to  him.  To  proceed 
otherwise  than  by  drawing  this  distinction  would  be 
to  launch  into  a.  psychological  or  historical  enquiry, 
instead  of  a  metaphysical  one,  into  Anthropology  in- 
stead of  Ethic 
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gmT.  %.  Hie  first  class  of  influences  upon  duuractar  to 

be  distinguished  from,  the  character  itself  consists 
itself  of  representations.    They  are  those  which  be- 
long to  what  may  be  called  education^  and  which 
are  exerted  cither  by  doctrines  or  precepts  or  ex* 
prcssions  of  praise  and  blame  from  tliose  around  us, 
more  especially  in  childhood  and  youth,  or  by  in« 
stitutions  of  civil,  domestic,  and  political  life  ;  two 
classes  of  influences  upon  the  mind  and  character 
from  which  no  one  can  escape,  but  upon  which  every 
one  may  react  with  various  degrees  of  energy,  and  in 
various  modes  of  redintegration.    Together  with  the 
representations  which  belong  to  thb  education  must 
of  course  be  included  the  presentations  of  the  objects 
which  aire  the  means  of  conveying  and  enforcing 
them,  such  as  pictures,  letters,  punishments,  occur- 
rences in  daily  life,  actions  and  words  of  companions, 
friends,  and  enemies,  buildings,  natural  objects  and 
their  eflects; — evei^thing  in  short  which  being  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  arouses  or  is  connected  with 
representations,  which  are  thereby  imposed  upon  the 
mind  whether  it  will  or  no.     These  objects  taken 
separately  from  their  representations  may  be  in- 
cluded under  another  head  also;  but  it  is  no  harm 
to  enumerate  them  in  two  connections.     This  is 
an  education  which  continues  to  operate  during  the 
whole  life,  its  influence  is  unceasing;  but  by  the 
period  of  middle  life  the  character  has  usually  taken  so 
definite  and  hardened  a  mould,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  distinguish  it  only  by  these  two  empirical  periods, 
of  character  forming  and  character  formed,  and  to 
put  this  empirical  distinction  in  the  place  of  the  more 
philosophical  one  of  natural  tendencies  and  external 
influences.    The  empirical  division  into  periods  also 
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hannoiiiaei  well  with  the  othor  onphiloeaphicel  m-      bm 
■omptioii  of  a  tabula  rasai  since  the  formed  character       — 
of  the  second  period  appears  to  be  the  mere  result     iJLi 
of  the  external  influences  forming  the  character  in  tktctei 
the  first  period.    But  the  untonability  of  this  view 
is  showily  I  tliinki  by  the  wide  diflerencos  constantly 
met  with  between  characters  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  simikr  influences  of  educational  cir* 
cumstances,  even  when  the  physical  organisation  of 
the  body  is  similar  also*   Yet  we  must  remember  that 
the  analysis  of  character,  in  respect  of  the  different 
'  ^ects  produced  in  it  by  different  external  influences, 
is  the  most  intricate  of  questions,  and  the  necessary 
inductions  very  far  from  complete;  indeed  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  preliminaiy  logic  of  the  subject  at 
hand,  no  scientific  h%7iothetical  frame wori^  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  instituting  such  inductions. 

3.  The  remaining  classes  of  influences  upon  the 
character,  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  aU  of  them 
sharply  distingubhed  from  those  now  classed  as  edu- 
cational, may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  according 
as  they  include  or  do  not  include  a  redintegrating 
combination  of  sensations,  as  in  perception  of  remote 
objects  for  instance.  To  the  head  of  those  which  do 
not  include  redintegration  belong: 

1st,  AU  modification  of  the  nervous  organism 
influencing  the  cerebral  functions  by  means  of  the 
bodily  organisation,  or  external  circumstances  acting 
upon  and  through  it,  but  without  itself  immediately 
producing  sensation.  This  includes  the  influences  of 
the  different  temperaments,  of  climate,  diet,  regimen, 
difference  of  age,  and  difference  of  sex,  except  so  far 
as  will  afterwards  appear  in  §  74;  all  in  short  that 
is  included  in  the  *^  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  ;** 
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i;  a  subject  of  immense  importancei  first  treated  systuna- 
tically  and  philqsophicallyi  I  believe,  by  Cabanisi  in 
bis  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THomme. 

2nd,  The  particular  sensations  or  perceptions 
arising  from  time  to  time  from  particular  causes  in 
each  group  of  the  systemic  sensations;  e.g.  states  of 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  melancholy,  cheerfulness, 
sensations  of  die  reproductive  organs,  pains  of  ache, 
lesion,  and  so  on.  Each  sensation  has  its  own  spe- 
cific  character,  and  its  own  specific  pleasure  or  pain; 
and  these  cannot  be  simdered  from  each  other  by 
any  effort  of  imagination  or  volition. 

3rd,  The  particular  sensations  or  perceptions  of 
the  special  senses,  with  their  specific  pleasures  or 
pains;  such  as  sweet  and  bitter  tastes,  soft  and  harsh 
sounds,  bright  and  dim  colours,  and  so  on.  The 
same  remark  as  to  fixity,  of  eadi  specific  sensation 
and  its  pain  or  pleasure  applies  to  these  also. 

To  the  head  of  those  which  include  redint^gra* 
tion  belong: 

1st,  The  combinations  of  perceptions  into  com- 
plex fixed  bundles,  or  remote  objects  of  perception. 
But  of  these  it  is  only  the  kemql  of  each  that  is  proof 
against  decomposition  by  efforts  of  redintegration ; 
the  kernel  consbting  of  perceptions  of  sight  and  of 
touch  combined  together  in  space  of  three  dimen* 
sions.  Nevertheless  other  sensations  are  often  the 
essential  circumstance  indicated  by  the  names  of  ob- 
jects, e.g.  fire  necessarUy  involves  the  sensation  of 
heat,  snow  that  of  cold.  Other  qualities  are  not  so 
necessarily  involved  in  the  objects,  e.g.  odour  in 
flowers.  But  generally  s|)eaking  names  of  objects 
denote  remote  objects  of  perception,  and  have  a  con* 
notation  which  we  accept  as  the  constitution  or  na« 
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tOM  of  tliOM  objects.  Th6  pleaBures  and  pidiui  of 
these  remote  olgects  are  inseparable  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  compose  them,  and  therefiure  practicaUy 
also  from  the  d:)ject8  themselves. 

2nd,  The  combination  of  appetites  with  the  re* 
presentation  of  die  objects  which  are  accustinned  or 
fitted  to  satisfy  them;  for  instance,  hunger  with  that 
of  something  to  eat,  thirst  with  that  of  something  to 
drink,  sexnal  appetite  with  that  of  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  appe* 
tite  usually  involves  much  more  than  the  bare  rcpre* 
sentation  of  the  thing  requisite  to  satisfy  it.  Hmiger 
involves  also  the  representation  of  delicate  and  plea- 
sant dishes,  thirst  of  agreably  tasting  liquids.  The 
converse  holds  good  also;  a  pleasant  or  a  favourite 
meat  stimulates  the  api)etite;  and  the  less  appetite 
there  is,  the  more  dainty  must  be  the  meat  in  order 
to  rouse  it  In  other  Avords,  the  connection  between 
appetite  and  object  extends  itself  into  neighbouring 
provinces,  that  is,  into  the  special  sense  of  Taste. 
Since  the  two  pleasures,  that  of  satis^-ing  hunger  in 
systemic  sensation,  and  that  of  gratifying  taste  in  spe- 
cial sensation,  are  given  in  combination  by  a  single 
object,  the  food,  these  two  sensations  are  found  to 
combine  into  one  state  of  consciousness,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to.  that  in  which  sensations  combine  to 
form  remote  objects.  More  remarkable  still  is  the 
case  of  the  sexual  appetite.  There  the  imrallel  to 
pleasures  of  taste  in  hunger  is  admiration  of  beauty 
or  grace  in  parts  of  the  object  quite  unconnected 
otherwise  with  the  sexual  appetite;  but  this  is  a 
pleasure  of  direct  emotion,  and  not  a  pleasure  of 
sense  at  all  Sometimes  the  combination  extends  to  fiir 
more  remote  representations  than  thesd;  for  instance. 
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to  that  of  high  birth.  This  appetitCi  theiii  in  tyttemio 
BcitMition  carrtos  us  tip  far  into  tho  region  of  pure 
roproscntatiou ;  and  tlio  lino  of  domarcation  botwoon 
\  character  and  influcncea  on  it  ^ill  not  in  such  oasos 
run  quite  evenly,  since  it  does  not  dearly,  and  for 
all  men  alike,  coinci<le  with  tho  liiro  between  remote 
objects  of  peiH?eption  and  pure  representations*  In 
other  words,  the  line  is  difficult  to  fix  in  detail,  be* 
cause  different  individuals  will  find  different  pure 
representations  more  or  less  separable,  more  or  less 
inseparable,  from  tho  same  remote  objects  of  percep* 
tion;  and  what  are  puro  rdpresentations  to  One  man 
are  parts  of  remote  objects  of  perception  to  another. 
Pure  representations  which  are  entirely  inseparable 
from  particular  remote  objects  of  perception,  if  any 
such  there  be,  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  such 
objects,  and  included  among  the  influences  on  cha« 
racter,  not  in  the  character  itself. 

4.  These  influences  taken  together,  or  some  of  them 
when  exceptionally  powerful  in  some  individuals,  or 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  often  exert 
so  potent  a  dominion  over  the  character  itself,  that 
they  seem  to  abolish  its  reaction  altogether,  and  in 
fact  to  take  its  place  and  become  the  character.  But 
this  is  not  possible  sd  long  as  there  is  activity  in  the 
cerebr&l  hemispheres  at  all ;  it  must  always  be  upon 
and  through  the  action  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
timt  thoKO  induoncos  act^  even  when  in  tho  total  ro* 
suit,  the  modes  of  tliought  and  fbellng  of  the  indi* 
vidua!  in  life,  we  can  trace  only  such  characters  as 
are  plainly  due  to  these  influences.  A  man,  for 
instance,  is  never  entirely  the  creature  of.hb  educa- 
tion ;  some  features  unpressed  upon  him  by  parents, 
teachers,  or  experience  of  life,  are  omitted  in  the 
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droppedi  or  both  mra  cmrriod  up  into  a  widw  oM|  --* 
ind  thai  como  out  in  tho  thupo  of  now  foaturos  or  mhmi 
traits  of  oharaoter.  In  short  they  undergo  a  mould*  *• 
ing  in  spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration,  and 
this  remoulding  must  itself  be  of  a  certain  character, 
in  dependence  on  the  constitution  of  the  organ  which 
displays  it  The  cerebr|al  hemispheres  cannot  escapOi 
any  more  than  any  other  bodily  or  nervous  organ, 
from  the  law  of  the  influence  of  hereditary  accuma* 
lations  of  endowment  which  are  their  constitution. 
These  endowments  and  this  constitution,  thus  be* 
come  innate  in  them,  cannot  be  neglected  in  esti* 
mating  the  ingredients  or  constituting  elements  of 
the  total  result,  although  they  are  never  seen  sepa- 
rate from  that  result;  while  the  influences  of  edu* 
cation,  bodily  organisation,  sensation,  temperament, 
climate,  and  so  on,  are  seen  and  classified  apart  firom 
it  There  is,  then,  reason  enough  to  assure  us  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  constitution  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  organ  of  character  {  and  the  im* 
possibility  of  accountmg  for  peculiarities  in  character, 
in  most  persons  at  least,  solely  from  circumstances 
of  education  and  the  other  influences  which  have 
been  enumerated,  is  sufficient  ground  for  warranting 
an  attempt  to  analyse  that  constitution,  and  to  clas* 
sify  the  tendencies  of  it  in  difleront  cnses«  And  for 
this  atton^pt  the  aimlysls  and  olasHlflention  of  the 
emotions,  considered  as  products  of  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  supply  the  basis*  The  enquiry,  then,  is 
disthictly  «  metaphysical  one  {  while  that  bto  the 
influences  of  education  and  the  rest  upon  the  cha* 
raoter  belongs  to  the  physiologist  and  the  psycho- 
logical historiaiL 
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L  5,  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  quite 

lose  sight  of  the  several  influences  which  have  been 
enumerated*  When  the  several  original  tendencies 
of  character  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
harmonise  with,  and  are  more  or  less  open  to,  some 
of  these  influences  rather  than  others,  so  that  they 
are  promoted  and  fixed  by  exposure  to  them,  while 
they  are  lessened  by  their  contraries ;  which  gives 
rise  to  conflicts  in  the  one  case,  to  one-sided  deve- 
lopments in  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  vigor- 
ous bodily  and  muscular/organisation  will  combine 
with,  an  energetic,  reactive,  cerebral  tendency  to  make 
a  great  sportsman,  explorer,  or  campaigner ;  if  the 
cerebral  tendency  is  sluggish,  this  bodily  organisa- 
tion will  lead  to  no  intellectual  results  at  all,  but 
will  be  even  dangerous  to  the  moral  life.  The  par- 
ticular affinities,  however,  between  tendencies  and 
influences  must  be  left  to  be  noticed,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  notice  them  at  all,  till  the  tendencies 
themselves  are  examined.  There  is  also  ferther  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  modification  of  these  in- 
fluences themselves  by  the  character;  the  changes 
efiected  in  them  by  the  person  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  his  perceiving  their  nature  and  results, 
and  taking  measures  to  avoid  them  if  injurious,  and 
to  increase  them  if  favourable.  Whatever  is  volun* 
tary,  or  even  partly  the  eflect  of  volition,  must  to 
that  extent  be  set  do^vii  to  the  score  of  character ; 
as  for  instance  in  changing  scene  and  climate  for  the 
sake  of  health  ;  the  choice  madie  will  depend  partly 
upon  the  character,  partly  upon  the  circumstances, 
and  the  results  upon  health  and  future  mental  de- 
velopment will  be  due  to  both  together. 

§  61.  I.  We  come  now  to  the  analysis  of  the 
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origiiud  tttidaieiM  ofthft  diameter  itNl£  Here  it 
b  iieeeeiMkry  to  go  ImmJc  to  the  most  fbndao^ 
tbotkms  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  oonsciottB-  ^mS 
neaa;  for  these  alone  can  give  us  the  great  diviaons 
to  which  others  are  subordinate.  Accordin^y,  I  find 
the  first  great  division  of  characters  founded  in  the 
distinction  of  the  formal  and  material  elements.  If 
the  formal  element  is  that  which  is  fixed  on  and  red- 
inte^ated  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  frequency^ 
the  character  is  intellectual ;  if  the  material,  it  is  emo- 
tional But  how  can  these  elements  ever  be  separated 
fix>m  eadi  other?  It  is  not  requisite  that  they  should 
ever  be  completely  separated.  Every  emotion  must 
have  some  framework  of  representation^and  this  con- 
tains necessarily  the  formal  element,  time  or  time 
and  space  together ;  while  if  this  firamework  b  taken 
alone,  and  the  time  and  space  relations  of  its  parts 
made  the  objects  of  interest,  it  will  still  have  an 
emotional  element,  namely,  emotions  of  wonder  and 
curiosity,  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
with  their  pleasure,  that  of  gratifying  the  logical  in- 
stinct (§  19,  2.)  These  may  be  called  properly  the 
intellectual  emotions.  The  intellectual  character, 
therefore,  aims  at  exactness  of  measurement^  of  co- 
ordinate or  subordinate  arrangement  of  measured 
parts,  at  anticipation  of  relations  between  parts  of 
its  framework  of  representation.  Completeness  and 
precision  are  the  qualities  which  are  the  objective 
aspect  of  its  emotions,  wonder  and  the  logical  in- 
stinct, when  satisfied.  Briefly  stated,  the  framework 
itself  is  the  object  of  interest  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter. The  emotional  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  the  firamework  in  itself  indifferent ;  all  its  in- 
terest is  concentrated  on  the  emotions  which  pervade 
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^kl  the  framework ;  these  it  holds  &st^  and  accepts  the 
represented,  objects  which  contain  them  as  their  con- 
dition* It  cares  not  for  definition^  not  to  enquire 
what  frameworks  will  be  those  which  contain  its  fa* 
▼ourite  emotions.  Having  these,  such  questions  it 
rejects  as  merely  speculative  and  useless.  It  clings, 
therefore,  to  those  images  which  have  been  most 
frequently  bound  up  with  its  emotions,  and  listens 
widi  distrust  and  dislike  to  proofs  that  these  frame- 
works are  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge, or  contradictory  in  themselves.  The  only 
contradictions  which  it  knows  are  those  between  in- 
compatible emotions.  Hence  the  power  which  emo- 
tions have  of  spreading  over  and  pervading  objects 
which,  in  themselves  or  as  frameworks  only,  are  of 
the  most  opposite  character  to  that  of  the  frame- 
works proper,  to  the  emotions.  For  instance,  the 
command  ^^Love  your  enemies''  is  often  actually 
obeyed.  The  emotion  of  love  spreads  over  and  per- 
vades those  objects  which  are  originally  the  objects 
of  hate,  whereby  these  objects  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies,  and  become  the  objects  of  a  modification  of 
love,  not  the  same  or  so  intense  as  that  which  is  felt 
for  old  friends,  but  still  a  kind  of  love  and  not.  a  kind 
of  hate.  Objects  of  the  intellect  alone,  on  the  other 
hand,  representations  liie  emotion  of  which  is  already 
fixed  as  the  logical  instinct  or  desire  of  knowledge, 
these  cannot  be  made  the  object  or  framework  of  love; 
for  they  are  already  fixed,  and  abstraction  made  of 
all  emotion  but  the* intellectual;  Ojud  this  is  their  es- 
sence. The  gulf  between  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional characters,  therefore,  is  deeper  than  thht  be- 
tween even  the  most  contrary  emotions,  or  tendcn* 
cies  within  the  bounds  of  die  emotional  character. 
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t.  If  W0  try  to  conodTO  wiuit  are  the  cMditioiis 
of  cerebral  ftctivity  and  organisatioii  iAddt  we  moat 
mippo9e  to  underlie  this  separation  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  tendencies,  I  think  we  must 
conceive  them  as  twofold;  first  there  must  be  a  local 
separation  more  or  less  complete,  between  the  parte 
of  the  organ  appropriated  respectively  to  the  two 
tendencies;  and  secondly,  the  nerve  movements  which 
underlie  the  emotional  element  must  be  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  underlie  the  intellectual  or 
reasoning  element.  We  may  picture  to  ourselvea 
the  emotions  depending  on  movements  arising  from 
centres  of  their  own,  when  the  portion  of  brain  con- 
taining such  a  centre  is  set  in  motion  by  a  represen- 
tation from  below,  and  thence  spreading  into  other 
portions,  or  being  repressed  by  antagonistic  emotional 
movements  which  have  themselves  arisen  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  intellectual  emotions,,  or  modes  of 
logical  instinct,  will  arise  in  the  same  way,  but  will 
be  confined  to  the  local  portion  of  the  brain  appro- 
priated to  the  intellectual  functions,  within  which 
they  will  also  spread,  and  assist  or  repress  each 
other,  as  the  process  of  redintegration  requires.  In 
both  cAses^  and  in  both  portions  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  emotions  and  emotional  nerve  movements  will 
form  a  bond  linking  the  representations  together, 
and  It  passage  connecting  them  dynamically  or  in 
redintegration.  But,  since  the  intellectual  processes 
aim  at  distinctness  and  coordination  of  parts  of  the 
fiumework  in  time  and  space  relations,  Uie  subordi- 
nate divisions  of  the  intellectual  tendency  will  be 
given,  not  by  the  emotion,  but  by  some  character- 
btic  of  the  framework ;  and  the  local  subdivisions 
of  its  organ,  if  any  such  can  be  discovered,  will  be  dis- 
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tinguishable  by  their  being  devoted  to  those  kinds  of 
representational  objects,  and  vrill  receive  their  names 
from  them.  The  contrary  vrill  be  the  case  with  the 
emotional  part  of  the  organ;  emotions  and  not  frame^ 
works  of  emotion  will  furnish  the  distinctions  in  psych- 
ological analysis,  and  determine  the  names  of  the 
subordinate  organs,  if  locally  distinguishable.  If  this 
or  any  similar  physiological  view  is  accepted,  it  would 
furnish  an  additional  argument  for  originally  diverse 
tendencies  in  the  character  itself;  since  both  its  dis- 
tinctions, that  is,  of  movements  and  of  localities,  must 
be  given  in  the  original  organisation  of  the  cerebrum ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  two  cerebral 
organs  exactly  alike'  in  this  respect. 

§62.  1.  The  distinction  just  drawn  between  the 
intellectual,  and  emotional  tendencies  rests  upon  the 
statical  view  of  the  phenomena.  The  following  dis- 
tinction rests  upon  the  dynamical  view  of  them,  and 
is  applicable  equally  to  both  branches  of  the  first 
distinction.  Every  character  has  its  own  degree  of 
natural  activity  or  quickness  in  redintegration ;  in 
spontaneous  redintegration  the  two  extremes  may 
properly  be  called  quickness  and  slowness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  in  voluntary  redintegration  the  same  disposi- 
tions appear  as  mvcntivcness  and  precision  in  rea- 
soning on  the  one  hand,  and  on  th^  other  as  im- 
moveability  from  already  grasped  principles,  whether 
of  emotion  t>r  thought,  which  may  appear  either  as 
laudable  firmness  oir  as  feeble  obstinacy.  True  firm- 
ness, however,  belongs  to  a  disposition  not  slow  but 
active  i^  reasoning,  which  remains  steadfast  to  its 
purpose  only  after  having  gone  through  all  the  pos- 
sible objections  or  trains  of  reasoning  which  might 
invalidate  it.     The  mind  that  is  active  in  reasoning 
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Mmbinet  bodi  kinds  cteaergy^  b  at  once  vivid  in  its      bm 
porceptioMi  rapid  aiid  fertile  in  its  redintegration  of     .  — 
perceptions.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  kind     nSi 
of  mind  will  also  always  be  firm;  firmness  is  a  virtue    «ip«d 
of  this  kind  of  mind,  which  only  the  better  minds 
of  the  class  attain  to,  since  it  involves  not  only  rea» 
soning  inventively  and  rapidly  but  also  reasonings 
well,  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  insight  into  the 
relative  value  of  ends.    In  other  words,  firmness  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  education,  but  can 
only  be  produced  by  education  where  the  original 
disposition  of  character  is  an  active  or  energetic  one. 
But  the  disposition  to  energetic  volition,  whatever 
may  be  the  objects  or  feelings  willed,  to  which  the 
'  volition  is  attached  or  in  which  it  arises,  is  an  original 
disposition  of  the  character,  depending,  as  shown  in 
§  51,  on  the  degree  of  energy  and  elasticity  in  nerve 
movement,  distinguished  from  their  specific  nature  as 
supporting  particular  emotions  or  particular  frame- 
works.     This  energy  or  elasticity  is  evidenced  by 
the  general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  or  power,  both  in 
spontaneous  and  voluntary  redintegration;  and  in  the 
latter  is  the  ground  of  the  cheerful  self-satisfaction 
which  we  feel  in  all  victory  of  volition  over  obstacles, 
of  the  reactive  over  the  retentive  movements,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  special  feeling  which  is  victorious, 
and  in  spite  of  this  specific  feeling  being,  as  it  often 
is,  painful;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  self-control 
and  self-denial,  or  preference  of  duty  to  pleasure. 
The  feeling  in  question  is  not  confined  to  cases  where 
the  moral  sense  triumphs  over  temptation,  but  is 
common  to  all  cases  of  self-control,  or  victory  of  the 
reactive  ovet  the  retentive  movements.    In  the  case 
of  politeness,  for  instance,  Pericles  is  made  to  say, 
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in  Landor's  Perides  and  Aspasiai  IviiL :  *^  I  never  say 
that  a  thing  pleases  me  while  it  is  yet  undone  or 
^   absent,  lest  I  should  give  somebody  the  trouble  of 
••    performing  or  producing  it     As  for  what  is  dis- 
pleasing, I  really  am  insensible  in  general  to  matters 
of  this  nature;  and  when  I  am  not  so,  I  experience 
more  of  satisfaction  hi  suluhiing  nvy  fooling  tlian  I 
ever  felt  of  displeasure  at  tin)  occurrence  which  ex« 
cited  it.     Politeness  is  of  itself  a  power,  and  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from  every  other  We 
may  exercise."    If  we  could  fix  our  chief  attention, 
and  stake  our  chief  pleasure,  'U}X)n  the  skill  and 
energy  with  which  we  face  the  events  of  life,  instead 
of  on  the  nature  of  the  aims  attained,  or  of  the  oc- 
currences which  befall  us,  we  should  be  great  gainers 
.   in  the  general  cheerfulness  of  our  mental  tone. 

2.  Spontaneous  redintegration,  it  has  been  shown^ 

supplies  all  the  matter  for  voluntary,  and  underlies 

it  in  all  its  operations.     The  same  dispositions  of 

quickness  or  slowness  belong  therefore  necessairily 

to  both ;  but  they  can  only  be  analysed  and  classified 

in  the  latter,  since  that  only  can  be  distinguished 

into  difierent  modes,  those  of  transeunt  action,  prac* 

tical  and  speculative  reasoning,  and  their  subordinates. 

An  active  disposition  combining  witli  an  emotional 

tendency  will  reason  chiefly  in  the  practical  mode; 

and  tliis  disposition  is  the  natural  groundwork  alike 

for  great  contemplative  }ilulosophers  and  poets;  such 

for  instance  as  Plato,  Daiite,^Iilton,  Coleridge.     An 

active  disposition  combining  with  the  intellectual 

tendency  produces,  under  favourable  circumstances, 

great  men  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  philo* 

sophers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Newton.     If  external 

circumstances,  bodily  oiganisation,  or  education,  lead 
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ike  mtti  into  pnetieid  Iife»  wliich  is  the  nonnal 
the  active  disposition  then  reasons  chiefly  in  the 
effectiye  mode  of  [Mractieal  reasoning,  cond>ined  irith 
transeunt  action,  and  the  man  becomes  a  great  sol* 
dicTi  lawycTi  statesman,  or  politician.  The  emotions 
which  are  his  riXs  are  then  taken  chiefly  from  the 
olass  of  emotions  of  comivarison;  and  only  the  very 
highest  minds  make  the  emotions  of  sympathy,  of 
justice,  of  moral  sense,  or  religion  in  its  true  mean- 
ing, ultimate  rihi  beyond  these.  These  appear  to  all 
but  the  highest  minds  to  be  *^  unpractical,**  though 
they  are  in  truth  the  objects  of  teleological  reason* 
iiig,  and  must  be  so  before  they  can  become  those  of 
eflective  reasoning  or  of  transeunt  action;  whereas 
all  men  at  once  understand  the  value  of  emotiona 
of  comparison,  and  these  need  no  process  of  reason* 
ing  to  set  them  in  a  dear  light  The  difference  be* 
tween  the  several  classes  of  emotions,  some  being 
universally  recognised,  others  only  partially,  by  some 
men  and  not  by  all,  marks  the  stage  of  development 
at  which  true  civilisation  has  arrived  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  kind  of  circumstance.  Were  aU  pub* 
lie  men  WTashingtons  in  elevation  of  sentimenti  how 
vast  were  our  advance. 

3.  There  is  no  special  original  tendency  to  the 
practical  life;  the  only  two  original  tendencies  are 
the  emotional  and  intellectual.  All  practical  men^ 
therefore,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  twO| 
and  let  their  tendency  shine  through  their  practice, 
although  of  course  they  aire  more  .obviously  and  com* 
pletely  men  of  action  than  they  are  either  men  of 
emotion  or  of  pure  intellect  Contrast  Napoleon  on 
the  one  side,  as  the  man  of  intellect,  with  our  be* 
loved  Nelson  on  the  other,  as  the  man  of  emotion. 
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Yet  Napaleon  was  opon  to  great  ideaai  and  had|  at 
Mrs.  Browning  well  says  of  him,  *^the  genius  to  be 
».  loved/*  Nelson*s  emotional  nature  was  vivid  but 
•»  blind,  nor  can  we  admire  his  falsely  patriotic  anti* 
pathics.  All  the  more  however  may  these  two  great 
men  serve  ad  contrasting  examples  of  the  two  tend* 
encies  which  have  the  practical  character  as  their 
comnion  groundwork. 

4«  The  more  slow  and  sluggish  the  disposition, 
m  spontmicous  and  in  voluntiuy  redintegration,  the 
more  easy  prey  it  fiiUs  to  physical  temperament, 
bodily  and  muscular  organisation,  circumstances  of 
education  or  experience;  nnce  it  reacts  less  upon 
them  by  comparing  their  results  and  values  in  red- 
integmtion,  and  brings  the  difTeroncos  of  originiJ 
cerebrnl  tendency  less  into  play  to  modify  them.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  early  education  is  all-importtuit, 
since  the  impressions  tims  received  will  with  difli* 
culty  bo  cfliiced.  If  tlio  original  tendency  is  emo* 
tional,  and  the  education  good,  the  most  excellent 
chimicter  may  be  formed,  one  that  prizes  above  all 
things  tho  moral  virtues.  If  the  original  tendency 
is  intellectual,  education  however  good  can  only  save 
from  degeneracy,  for  the  character  will  be  cold  emo* 
tioually  >vithout  being  intellectually  vigorous.  All 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  save  it  from  being  solely 
guided  by  the  influences  of  the  bodily  organisation. 

5.  Here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  a  certain  kind 
of  emotional  feelings  which  are  general  to  some  ex* 
tent,  that  is,  arise  in  and  pervade  some  kinds  of  more 
specific  emotions,  according  to  the  degree  of  volitional 
energy  which  accomjmnies  them;  the  key  to  which 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  relation  between  energy  and 
these  specific  emotions.    I  mean  those  feelings  which 
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w^  oiD  tondeiMtii  wftMit  of  betrli  or  wnttawm  fai     bmi 
emotkin.    Profi  Bidii  has  giTon  gnot  and  ckserrod 
promineoea  to  this  kind  of  emotion;  Tlie  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  Chap.  tL  2nd  edit     There  are  two 
pointSi  howeveTi  in  hb  expoution  with  whidi  I  am 
unable  to  agree;  firsti  in  expUining  the  cottnection 
of  tenderness  and  mental  pain  as  a  case  of  assoda* 
tion,  the  assodation  namely  of  tenderness  and  in- 
actiotti  if  I  rightly  understand  his  meaning  at  p.  72; 
and  secondlyi  I  am  mdiucd  to  doubt  there  being  any 
connection  whatever  between  tenderness  and  such 
emotions  as  sdf-complacencyi  sdf-gratulation,  self* 
esteem,  p.  87.     TendernesS|  howereri  is  frr  from 
being  confined  to  the  class  of  sympathetic  emotions; 
a  fcdhig.tlio  same  in  kind  pervades  other  classes  of 
s|K)dfio  emotions  alsoi*  though  of  course  with  modi* 
fications  derived  from  each  d  thenu     Again,  it  is 
possible  to  have  some  of  the  sympathetic  emotionS| 
and  not  only  tlie  kinds  of  benevolence  and  general 
|ihilanthropy,  but  also  the  more  lively  ones  oi  love 
and  frienckliip^  without  that  peculiar  leeling  which 
we  know  as  tenderness.     This  feeling  therefore  ia 
not  ooextensive  with  the  ^mpathetic  emotionsi  nor 
inseparable  from  any  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  sometimes  attaches  to  other  emotions  besides  them. 
The  explanation  which  I  venture  to  propose  b  this: 
when  we  have  any  emotion  strongly,  and  yet  nei* 
ther  strive  by  volition  to  increase  it  nor  to  resist  or 
diminish  it,  but,  so  to  speak,  rest  in  or  give  our* 
selves  Up  to  it,  then  there  arises  in  it  the  peculiar 
feeling  which  we  call  tenderness,  softness,  or  weak* 
ness.    This  feeling  cannot  arise  in  the  antipathetic 
emotionSi  nor  in  those  of  comparison,  nor  in  those 
of  pride  and  honour  in  the  sdMsolating  group^  nor 
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^^  .  in  the  emotton  of  Justicei  nor  in  tke  moral  Mue, 
r^ '  becattM  in  all  these  the  will  is  active  either  to  in« 
ddS^liSk  ^'^^^  ^  diminish  the  emotioni  oi^  to  discover  some« 
•fio^SZ  thing  about  its  framework }  but  it  may  arise  in  every 
mode  of  the  sympathetic  emotionsi  in  humility  and 
shame  of  the  sclf-isolating  group^  in  every  kind  of 
emotional  grief  or  |>ain|  and  in  the  religious  emo* 
tions}  beoAUHo  hi  these  wo  may  have  tlio  emotional 
feelings  very  intensCi  and  yet  stri%'e  neither  to  in« 
crease  or  diminish  them^  nor  to  discover  anything 
about  their  framework,  that  is,  we  may  give  our- 
selves up  to  them  >vithout  volitional  immanent  action 
and  without  reasoning.  The  tenderness  in  the  S}in* 
pathetic  and  in  the  religious  emotions,  in  love  to  mien 
and  to  God,  is  of  the  same  generic  kiitd;  it  differs 
only  as  these  specific  emotions  differ ;  and  in  both 
it  seems  to  involve  a  giving  way,  and  rejoicing  in 
giving  way,  to  a  flood  or  wave  of  emotion .  which 
fills  the  soul  without  effort  on  our  part  The  mo- 
ment we  try  to  reason  about  it,  or  to  intensify  it 
ourselves,  that  moment  it  vanishes.  Its  greater  in- 
tensities are  as  it  were  ecstasies  of  emotional  con- 
templation. The  same  generic  feeling  arising  in 
other  kinds  of  specific  enK>tion  may  be  called  by  the 
.general  name  of  tenderness,  softness,  or  weakness  of 
resignation.  Poverty,  sorrow,  disgrace,  difficulty, 
which  are  all  modes  or  causes  of  emotional  grie^  as 
well  as  extreme  humility  and  self-abasement,  when 
yielded  to  and  accepted  without  resistance,  iare  modes 
of  resignation;  and  in  the  greater  intensities  of  them 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  softness  or  weakness,  which 
seems  to  differ  from  the  tenderness  of  love  only  in 
so  far  as  these  specific  emotions  differ  from  that; 
certainly  a  wide  difference,  but  one  which  does  not 
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toooh  tlM  g«iiefil  ftding  of  tndermett  When  tlie  tai 
otdect  K^<^  b  regarded  u  the  cause  or  the  inflicter  r^ 
of  these  griefii  b  aim  regarded  with  love  on  other  iwi 
groqiidti  at  in  the  caae  oi  regarding  afflictions  as  sent  i^S^ 
by  God,  then  the  weakness  or  sofhiess  in  resignation 
bccomcsi  passes  into,  or  coincides  with,  the  tender* 
ness  of  lo%*ot  a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  require 
the  sup|H)sition  of  a  common  nature  and  wigin«  Simi« 
larly  may  be  explained  the  phenomenon  of  feeling 
greater  tenderness  of  pity  for  the  sufferings  d"  others 
when  we  have  a  vivid  sense  of  sufferings  of  our  own; 
a  phenomenon  which  by  no  means  requiresi  for  ex* 
plaining  it^  that  we  should  have  an  accurate  know* 
ledge  d  the  sufferings  of  others  derived  from  our 
own  experience,  or  that  the  sufferings  which  we  pity 
should  be  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  we  have 
suffered,  or  may  expect  to  suffer,  ourselves.  It  is 
not  the  reference,  by  similarity,  to  our  own  cose 
which  arouses  tenderness  or  enables  pity  to  become 
tender,  but  the  actually  existing  feeling  of  tender^ 
ness  combining  itself  with  the  representation  (Mother 
sufferings. 

§  63.  I.  Let  us  next  examine  the  intellectual  tend* 
ency  and  its  subdivisions,  together  with  its  relations 
to  the  emotional  tendency.  There  seem  to  be  two 
subdivisions  into  which  the  purely  intellectual  tend* 
ency  may  fall,  both  of  them  original  tendencies  of 
character.  The  first  is  the  constructive  or  organising 
tendency.  Its  marks  ore  always  to  seize  first  on  a 
whole,  the  scope,  outline,  and  ultimate  end,  of  any 
subject  or  question,  and  firom  this  to  descend  to  its 
particulars  or  details,  arranging  them  subordinately 
to  this  most  general  conception.  It  forms  theories  or 
hypotheses  in  order  by  them  to  interpret  old  fietcts 
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L     tod  difloover  new  ones.    It  immediately  pushes  fiiets 

—  *      to  their  ultimate  consequences,  and  from  these  an- 

MnrkioM^f  ticipated  consequences  judges  of  the  nature  of  the 

iicBcjri  eM-  &cts.  Hcuce  in  practical  reasoning  it  is  always  form* 

^        ing  ideals;  in  speculative  reasoning  it  is  a  kind  of 

divination  of  general  laws,  which  after  discoveries 

are  to  verify  or  disprove ;  in  practical  reasoning  it 

seeks  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  or  acts  in  question, 

a^d  is  satisfied  with  no  partial  improvements,  hand 

to  mouth  remedies,  which  do  not  go  at  once  to  the 

modification  of  the  spirit  and  underlying  nature  of 

the  customs  or  laws  which  are  hostile  to  the  spirit 

which  it  desires  to  promote.    Its  essence  seems  to  be, 

that  it  cannot  conceive  anything  without  referring 

it  to  some  complete,  organic,  whole,  of  which  it  is 

a  part    It  is  the  insisting  before  all  things  on  the 

statical  view  of  phenomena. 

%.  The  second  tendency  is  founded  on  the  dynar 
mical  view  of  phenomena;  it  is  satisfied  with  seeing 
their  order  of  sequence  and  development.  It  may 
be  called  the  accumulative  tendency.  In  practical 
reasoning  it  strives  to  bring  new  fiicts  under  the  old 
theory  or  the  old  ideal ;  its  theory  is  always  large 
enough  for  it,  but  appears  to  it  always  to  want 
stricter  and  more  detailed  application.  In  speculative 
reasoning  its  instrument  is  induction  rather  than 
deduction,  and  it  aims  at  discovery  of  new  facts,  new 
phenomena,  and  new  relations  between  them,  so  as 
to  rise  from  them^  when  the  series  is  complete,  to  a 
general  law  which  shall  be  a  short- hand  expression 
for  them.  In  practical  reasoning,  measures  of  alle- 
viation, temporary  improvements,  ends  near  at  hand 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  advantage  of  which  is 
obvious,  are  its  choice.     The  more  fundamental  im- 
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jwovemente  ci  the  opponte  tendenqr  it  calls  dmnge      bhkl 
for  diiiige'8  sakei  the  larger  flXi^  not  being  within 
its  horizon.    Its  favourite  mode  is  effective  not  teleo- 
logical  reasoning. 

3.  In  that  portion  o(  practical  reasoning  which 
includes  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  in  poetrji  the 
contrast  betMreen  these  two  tendencies  is  very  marked. 
The  statical  orgtaiising  tendency  is  that  which  ums 
at.  the  production  of  complete  or  perfect  works  of 
art,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  artistic 
harmony  of  the  n^hole  is  the  main  purpose  in  view, 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  production. 
Parts,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  images  how- 
ever pleasing,  the  representation  of  emotions  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  stedfastly  rejected  by 
artists  of  this  order,  unless  they  are  capable  of  sub- 
ordination to  the  scope  of  the  whole  work,  so  as  to 
heighten  its  effect  without  obscuring  it  by  their  own 
brilliancy.  This  is  what  b  sometimes*  known  as  the 
principle  of  the  Classical  school  of  art  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  of  the  opposite  school,  sometimes 
called  the  Romantic^  founded  in  the  dynamical  tend- 
ency, looks  entirely  to  the  interest  of  the  separate 
images,  and  is  satisfied  with  any  thread  of  connection 
however  slight  Hence  the  chief  attention  b  paid  by 
this  school  to  the  emotions,  and  not  to  their  frame* 
works  of  representation }  the  matter  b  predominant 
with  the  romanticist,  the  form  with  the  classicist. 
And,  OAving  to  this  natural  connection,  the  poetry  of 
modem  Europe,  the  chief  part  of  which  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  need  of  expressing  emotion,  b  natu- 
rally and  originally  romantic;  and  the  classic  elejinent 
of  artistic  form  is  to  it  an  acquired  virtue; 

4.  The  choice  and  combination  of  words,  tones^ 
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g^^^      lookfli  and  gestureSi  to  express  feelings  aoenntely,  or 
r^        to  produce  accurately  those  same  feelings  in  odierSi 

^^Jj;g25^  are  modes,  of  effective  practical  reasoning  combined 
with  transeunt  action,  modes  which  exhibit  these 
same  two  opposite  tendencies.  In  aiming  at  rhetorical 
effect  upon  an  audiencCi  one  man  will  study  the  con- 
nection  and  interdependence  of  the  sevenJ  parts  of 
his  speech,  according  to  their  importance  and  imme- 
diate or  mediate  bearing  on  the  point  he  wishes  to 
enforce,  that  is,  he  will  appeal  to  the  reason  or  at 
least  to  the  good  taste  of  his  hearers;  and  this  sup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  in  his  audience. 
Another  man  will  trust  entirely  to  rousing  their  feel- 
ings by  vivid  pictures,  by  strong  e:iprc8sions,  and 
by  exhibiting  himself  as  niovcil  by  the  feelings  he 
expresses,  trusting  to  the  audience  themselves  to  sup« 
ply  the  connection,  or  to  thebr  feelings  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  connection,  between  his  premises  and 
their  desired  conclusion. 

5.  The  different  directions  which  may  be  given 
to  the  intellectual  tendencies,  directions  to  certain 
subjects  or  branches  of  Icnowledge,  depend  upon  edu- 
cation and  circumstnnces  of  life,  rather  than  upon 
differences  of  the  character  itself;  except  so  far  as 
some  subjects  miiy  require  for  their  satisfactory  treat- 
ment the  constructive  tendency  rather  than  the  accu- 
mulative, or  the  accumulative  rather  than  the  con- 
structive. Twill  not  enter  on  the  enquiry  how  &r  this 
influence  is  operative,  and  what  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  favoured  or  furthered  by  each  tendency. 
The  different  sciences  and  arts,  however,  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  a  niatural  grouping  de- 
pendent on  similarity  in  their  object-matter,  or  on 
the  grouping  of  their  phenomena  into  natural  wholes; 
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tot  itiitinfai  the  maihanataeal  acicncet^  dmuatij,  mwi 
boCany^  phflology,  phynology^  and  so  on.  It  is  plsin 
that  die  directkHi  to  any  one  (^  these  may  be  grren  Sis 
by  edocatioa  or  by  circumstances,  while  in  different  mh 
circumstances  the  same  man  mi^t  have  tak^i  up  •■ 
some  other  branch  than  that  to  which  he  was  actually 
determined.  Different  predominant .  emotions  also 
may  give  an  interest  to  certain  classes  of  (Aenomena 
in  preference  to  others,  in  which  case  the  course 
would  be  determined  by  the  influence  of  <me  part  of 
the  character  upon  another.  Yet  of  these  sciences 
the  mathematical,  and  especially  pure  mathematic, 
which  is  pure  calculation,  abstracting  to  the  utmost 
possible  from  the  matter  of  its  objects,  seems  to  hold 
a  place  apiirt,  and  almost  to  require  the  assiunption 
of  a  se)>arate  tendency,  and  a  separate  local  seat  in 
the  organ.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  science  which  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  constructive,  statical,  tend- 
ency; so  that  those  who  have  the  opposite  tendency, 
and  yet  busy  themselves  with  madiematic,  would 
contribute  but  little  to  its  advancement,  and  be  un- 
likely to  reach  pre-eminence  in  its  pursuit  It  b  the 
most  purely  intellectual  of  all  the  processes  of  rea* 
soning.  Its  comparative  value  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion or  intellectual  training  is  a  different  Mid  a  more 
difficult  question. 

§  64.  I.  In  approaching  the  analysis  of  the  several 
types  of  the  emotional  tendency,  we  approach  the 
deepest  and  by  far  the  most  important  field  of  dif- 
ferences of  character.  As  the  term  tendency  was 
employed  for  distinguishing  etaotion  from  intellect 
generally,  and  the  term  disposition  for  distinguishing 
between  active  and  sluggish  characters,  so  it  will  be 
well  perhaps  to  employ  the  term  type  for  the  several 
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j^l^^      differences  of  character  which  depend  upon  differ- 
T-^  *      encea  in  the  £Eivourite  or  predominant  emotions.    It 
Mm»ftmM€i  is  the  reflective  emotions  which  famish  us  with  these 
jjlH^i  te  types;  the  direct  emotions  ore  too  immodintoly  under 
rhaimcttr,    the  uiflucnce  of  the  presentations  to  admit  of  the 
original  tendency  to  any  of  them  being  observed  with 
accuracy,  apart  from  the  representations  which  are 
their  fi:timework|  and  consequently  apart  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.    It  is  only  when 
the  cerebral  organs  begin  to  react  upon  their  re- 
presentations* that  these  original  tendencies  become 
manifesti  and  this  point  coincides  with  that  period  of 
representational  development  which  is  accompanied 
with  reflection.     The  direct  emotions  however  are 
taken  up  into  the  reflective,  and  are,  as  it  were,  their 
first  stage,  so  tlint^  in  tuiiUyHihg  and  clusMifying  the 
latter,  wo  are  in  fact  aimlyning  and  classifying  both 
of  them.     Grief,  joy,  aversion,  fondness,  are  included 
.  in  the  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  emotions,  for  in- 
stance;  the  aesthetic  emotions  in  the  poetical;  ho|)e 
and  fear  in  all,  where  there  is  any  uncertainty  about 
the  objects  which  interest  us. 

a.  The  emotions  or  passions  which  accompany 
action  by  means  of  muscles,  spcakitig,  singing,  shout- 
ing, praying,  rebuking,  arguing;  or  writuig,  working 
with  the  hands,  fighting,  riding,  walking,  running, 
climbing ;  all  feelings  which  accompany  acts  like 
these,  which  are  to  very  many  persons  the  most 
pleasureable  feelings  of  all,  are  compound  states  of 
consciousness  which,  so  far  as  they  are  emotions  or 
passions,  are  modifications  of  some  of  the  direct  or 
reflective  emotions  enumerated  in  Chapter  ii. ;  and, 
so  for  as  the  remaining  element  in  them  is  concerned, 
consist  of  the  sensations  caused  by  the  several  bodily 
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Qfgam  whidi  are  set  in  motioii  or  operatioiL    In  this      bm 
latter  respect  they  are  purely  sensational  or  presen*        — 
tativei  and  belong  not  to  the  chnractor  but  to  the  mMh 
influences  upon  it|  which  have  boon  enumerated  in  f  iSi 
§  60*    As  to  their  emotional  element,  which  properly    ^^tm 
belongs  to  the  character^  the  tendency  to  take  plea* 
sure  in  them,  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  they 
are  pleasurcable,  depend  on  the  pro|)ortion  between 
the  active  and  sluggish  dispositions  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  as  distinguished  in  §  62;  while  the  specific 
differences  between  them,  by  which  one  man  takes 
pleasure  in  exercising  the  voice  in  singing,  another 
in  speaking,  another  in  skill  in  shooting,  another  in 
riding,  another  in  adventurous  travelling,  and  so  on^ 
—all  these,  apart  from  their  pleasures  of  sense  or 
pr^sent4ition,  depend  u|K)n,  and  are  nuKliHcutions  of| 
the  several  emotions  which  are  ultimately  or  in  them- 
selves pleasureable.     For  instance,  the  pleasure  of 
lunging  or  speaking  is  a  modification  of  testhetic 
emotion ;  that  of  shooting  and  riding,  of  emotions  of 
com)mrison  between  self  and  others,  or  of  emotions 
purely  self-regarding,  as  pride  or  shame;  that  of  ad- 
venturous travelling,  of  the  intellectual  emotions  of 
wonder  and  desire  of  knowledge.     Ajmrt  fix>m  these 
and  suchlike  modifications  of  the  emotions,  and  apart 
from  the  original  tendency  to. action  which  belongs 
to  the  character,  there  is  no  active  temperament,  or 
active  character,  which  produces  men  of  action  as 
distinguished  firom  men  of  feeling  and  from  men  of 
thought.     Activity  of  character  is  a  disposition  com* 
mon  to  both  tendencies,  emotional  and  intellectual, 
and  underlies  them  both.     To  classify  characters  as 
active,  emotional,  and  intellectual,  is  to  classify  them 
empirically,  by  results  or  symptoms,  not  by  differ- 
veil.  I.  ii 
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•0K  I.      enees  in  ttmcture  and  fimction.    The  difierttioes  of 

modification  which  emotions  manifest  when  they  are 

rimkmmvt  Operative  as  the  motives  of  external  bodily  action  are 

n«^;  tiM  however  very  important  and  interesting,  and  must 

^^^^^   be  specially  noticed  in  any  complete  enumeration  of 

the  emotional  furniture  of  the  mind. 

3*  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  re- 
flective emotions  (^  the  several  groups  distingmshed 
in  Chapiter  ii.  for  the  several  types  of  character.    But 
it  is  not  a  mere  ^numeration  of  these  emotions  that 
will  suffice;  it  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  sjrmpa- 
thctic  or  the  aiTectionate  emotions,  for  instance,  as 
the  ground  of  the  benevolent  or  tlio  aftectionate  cha* 
racter,  to  the  antipathetic  emotions  as  the  ground 
of  the  irascible  character,  or  simply  to.  refer  the  vain, 
proud,  shy,  axiuricions,  ambitious,  just,  moral,  reli- 
gious, poetical,  characters  to  the  sevend  particular  emo- 
tions which  these  characters  exhibit  predominantly, 
and  which  in  fact  constitute  them.    There  is  a  fur- 
ther problem  before  us,  which  is  this,  to  discover  the 
affinities  and  antagonisms  between  these  emotions,  and 
between  the  characters  founded  on  them;  to  discover 
which  among  them  are  natural  allies,  whether  as 
equals  or  as  subordinate  one  to  another,  so  that' the 
subordinate  may  lead  np  to  and  be  included  in  the 
superior,  making  the  totire  character  a  complete  and 
consistent  whole;  to  discover  if  possible,  in  the  case 
of  antagonist  emotion^  marks,  either  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other,  Which  indicate  its  contradictory  and 
transient  nature,  so  as  to  give  place  finally  to  the 
other  which  exhibits  no  such  marks;  to  point  out 
the  accordance  which  some  or  all  of  these  emotions 
have  with  the  influences  coming  from  bodily  prgani* 
sation  or  from  external  circumstances,  so  as  to  be 
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promoted  w  lundered  bj  them,  and  oq  the  odier 
hand  the  Tarioaa  degrees  of  capability  which  they 
possess  of  being  carried  up  into  ideals,  so  as  to  have 
before  them  an  ideal  career  of  development,  exten- 
sion, and  perfection.  .  ^his  development  of  some 
emotions  ai^  characters,  including  and  subordinating 
others,  while  others  again  are  either  eliminated  ot 
repressed,  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis  of  moral 
progress  and  improvement,  as  the  extension  and 
coordination  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  physical 
science  constitutes  the  ground  or  basis  of  intellectual 
progress,  and  both  together  the  progress  of  mankind 
in  civilisatiotK  If  we  sliould  tind,  as  the  result  of 
our  analysis,  that  those  emotions  and  those  characters 
which  we  now  priie  the  most  highly  are  also  those 
which  have  the  promise  in  themselves  of  the  greatest 
permanence,  extension,  and  development,  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  others  which  are  allied  to  them,  and  by 
the  elimination  of  others  which  are  too  antagonistic  to 
be  subordinated,  we  shall  have  removed  the  scepti* 
cal  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  improvement  and  of 
the  fundamental  consistency  of  human  nature,  which 
are  apt  to  arise  from  observing  the  &ct  of  antagonism 
between  emotions  and  characters,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  any  power  or  any  tribunal  which  can  decide 
between  them,  when  they  conflict  with  equal  forces 
either  in  the  Same  or  in  different  individuals. 

4*  The  task  of  .ethic  is  to  enquire,  and,  ^ce  our 
wishes  are  engaged  to  one  conclu^on  in  advance,  the 
problem  of  ethic  is  to  show,  that  the  evil  emotions 
and  passions,  such  as  lust,  envy,  revenge,  avarice, 
and  so  on;  which  are  called. evU  because  they  will 
on  no  terms  combine  with  the  moral  sense  or  sense 
of  duty,  which  latter  carries  iti  value  and  its  charm 
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looK  t.      in  or  M  part  of  the  spedfio  emotion  or  qoaBty  of 

— -  *      which  it  GODsbtSi  jo«t  as  sweetness  of  taste  is  plea^ 

^jU«M«c  sureable;~that  these  evil  emotions^  although  plea* 

i«»cri  tte  sureable  and  seeming;  to  carry  their  justificatibn  along 

mm?   with  them  in  their  pleasure,  are  nevertheless  not  of 

equal  rank  and  value,  in  ixAwt  oi  permanence  and 

]>romi8C  of  dcvelopmenti  with  those  emotions  and  pas* 

sions  which  either  constitute  or  will  combme  mth 

thd  moral  sense  or  sense  of  duty,  or  with  those  which 

are  the  imaginative  or  ideal  perfection  of  these. 

The  dlfRculty.  lies  in  the  apparent  self-justification  in* 

hirent  in  every  feeling  that  is  pleasureablei  which  b 

apparently  complete  when  these  feelings  are  intensCi 

and  still  more  when  so  intense  as  to  be  absorbing  or 

exclusive.    The  man  who  is  occupied  by  one  such 

feeling  cannot  even  listen  to  or  feel  any  antagomstio 

one,  still  less  can  he  feel  the  antagonism  between  his 

own  feeling  and  the  moral  sense  or  sense  of  duty. 

He  feels  at  the  ^nomcnt  c6mpletely  justified  by  the 

interest  of  the  feeling  which  is  in  i)os8cssion  of  hinu 

The  Milue  or  interest  of  tlie  moral  sense  also  consists 

in  a  specific  pleasurcable  feeling;  and  its  su|)eriority 

to  the  httcrest  of  the  antagonistic  feelings  can  be  felt 

only  when  the  two  are  com)Hiroil|  that  is,  in  a  rea* 

soning  process,  a  reflection  U|)6n  foolings  which  have 

once  been,  but  have  ceased. to  be,  violent    That  the 

moral  sense  is  bf  far  higher  interest  when  so  judged 

by  reflection,  that  its  specific  quality  as  an  emotion 

is  much  better  than  other  and  antagonistic  feelings, 

can  only  be  felt  by  actual  experience,  and  proved, 

or  rather  rendered  verifiable,  only  by  analysis  of  its 

representational  framework,  such  as  was  ofiered  in 

§  37.    This  analysis  may  be  said  to  give  the  proof 

of  its  de  jure,  supremacy,  its  superiority  in  specific 
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of  the  formal  draseiit  involved  in  the  framework  of 
the  emotioQi  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ssthetk  emo- 
tiona  or  sense  of  beanty.  This  de  jnre  sapremacjr 
of  the  emotion  would  remain  untouched^  even  should 
it  be  shown  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  to  last  only 
for  an  hour  longer,  or  that  it  was  involved  in  a  course 
of  rapid  and  inevitable  decay.  But  the  problem  now 
befora  us  b  to  prove  what  may  be  called  the  de  fiicto 
supremacy  of  the  emotioui  the  de  Jure  and  de  focto 
supremacy  of  the  character  founded  bpon  it,  by  show^ 
ing  that  both  the  emotion  and  the  character  have  in 
themselves  the  promise  of  permanence  and  develop* 
ment|  so  as  to  assimilate  and  subordinate  some,  and 
eliminate  other,  emotions  and  passions,  thereby  uni* 
fying  and  harmonistng  the  elements  and  types  of 
dioracter,  and  contributing  to  the  total  advancement 
and  improvement  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race«  The  degree  to  which  this  impro\*emcnt  may 
be  carried,  how  fiir  the  elimination  of  some  emotions, 
tlie  assimilation  and  combination  of  others,  may  pro- 
ceed, in  dther  words,  the  degree  of  perfectibility  of 
the  human  character,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here,  especially 
since  it  depends  in  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
measure  upon  the  influences  of  bodily  oi^iisation 
and  external  circumstances  operating  on  it  With 
these  purposes  in  view,  let  us  now  proceed  to  con* 
sider  the  several  groups  of  the  reflective  emotions 
with  their  representational  frameworks. 

§  65.  I.  Let  us  begin  with  the  moral  sense,  since    ^^ 
that  is  the  central  focus  of  all  the  emotions,  the  cri^ 
terion  of  them  all  as  good  or  bad,  by  combining  or 
ngecting  them  from  combination  with  itsel£    In  it- 
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self  it  is  the  ground  of  a  special  type  of  character; 
as  will  be  readily  admitted,  since  no  class  of  men  it 
•     more  marked  out  from  others  than  those  who  act  in 
of  all  cases  and  circumstances  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
in  whom  the  predominant  thought  and  desire  is  to 
do  their  duty  "  in  scorn  of  consequence.''    The  moral 
sense,  when  its  emotion  in  greater  intensity  is  made 
an  object  of  desire,  that  is,  when.it  bec6mes  a  passion, 
may  be  properly  designated  as  the  passion  of  duty,  or 
the  passionate  desire  to  do  one's  duty.     All  moral 
sense  is  a  command  or  law  as  well  as  an  emotion,  as 
its  analysis  in  §  37  has  shown.     As  a  command  it  is 
duty,  a  debt  or  obligation,  the  validity  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  justice,  one  of  the  two  elements  of  the  ob- 
jects of  moral  sense,  the  other  element  being  unfixed, 
consisting  of  any  pleasureable  feeliiig  compatible  or 
inseparably  combined  with  justice,  and  therefore  com- 
manded or  at  least  permitted  by  it.     Those  in  whom 
the  love  or  passion  of  duty  is  predominant  are  ac- 
cordingly distinguished  from  those  who  are  merely 
lukewarm  servants  of  the  moral  law,  by  the  importance 
they  attribute  to  discovering  the  commands  of  the  mo- 
ral law,  and  to  distinguishing  these  from  what  is  merely 
permitted  or  not  forbidden  by  it.    It  is  their  emotional 
riKoi  that  its  comniands  shall  be  obeyed  as  perfectly 
as  possible;  hence  they  dwell  upon  them,  and  enforce 
them  on  themselves,  and  if  possible  on  others.  What- 
.  ever  the  other  traits  of  their  character  may  be,  this 
trait  will  be  predominant;  but  wherever  it  is  strongly 
predominant,  it  involves  a  great  force  of  character, 
firmness,  and  energy  of  volition.     The  active  dispo- 
sition alone  is  found  to  be  the  accompanying  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  man  of  duty;  since  much  has  to 
be  rejected  which  is  pleasureable,  and  much  done 
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tA&ch  is  in  itself  painfull  acquiring  its  motiTS  plear      m 
sure  in  the  one  case,  and  losing  its  hindering  pain 
in  the  other,  from  being  taken  up  into  or  combined     iw 
with  the  sense  of  justice  or  of  right.    Courage,  high  istph 
spirit,  the  Greek  tufbig^  and  often  rashness  and  au* 
dacity,  are  the  accompanying  characteristics.     But 
the  antipathetic  emotions  will  lose  all  their  elements 
which  are  incompatible  with  justice;  hatred,  anger, 
and  revenge,  will  become  indignation,  Afnaig^  and  the 
man  himself,  if  originally  inclined  to  these  emotions 
and  passions,  will  gradually  lay  them  aside  or  change 
them  into  an  impersonal  sternness,  and  conceive  him- 
self as  the  minister  of  some  high  and  holy  law.     The 
errors  and  the  vices  of  such  a  character  will  be  de- 
rived, not  from  the  sense  or  love  of  duty,  but  from 
the  antiplEithetic  emotions  often  found  in  combination 
with  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  passions  of  an 
active  disposition,,  courage  and  audacity,  which  the 
sense  of  duty  has  not  completely  eliminated.    Where 
the  sympathetic  emotions  are  combined  with  this  cha- 
racter of  the  love  of  duty,  there  the  character  of  the 
whole  man  is  most  loveable  and  admirable,  strong, 
chivalrous,  tender;  where  the  poetically  imaginative 
and  religious  feelings  are  added  besides,,  there  will 
arise  a  total  character  of  the  most  completely  heroic 
type  which  human  nature  can  assume. 

2.  But  since  it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  happen 
that  the  active  disposition  itself,  and  still  more  the 
passionate  emotion  of  duty  which  partly  depends  on 
it,  may  be  transient  and  destined  to  grow  weaker  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  cerebral  organisation 
which  lie  beyond  our  ken,  let  us  see  whether  this 
emotion  has  in  itself  any  traits  which  promise  it 
durability  beyond  others;  traits  which,  being  ob- 
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jectfl  of  general  desirei  will  tend  to  make  up  for^ 
physical  deterioration  (if  any  such  is  to  be 
by  implanting  it  as  a  habit  of  all  cerebral  pr 
9t  whatever.     If  any  activity  or  function  of  the 
may  on  this  ground  be  expected  to  be  permane 
it  is  this  which  underlies  the  love  of  duty  ;  and 
this  reason,  that  it  has' always,  as  one  of  its  const; 
tucnt  elements,  justice,  which  is  equality  of  the  for- 
mol  element,  equality  which  is  in  itself  a  perpetual 
pleasure,  and  therefore  a  perpetual  motive  in  pro- 
ducing the  objects  and  emotions  which  involve  it. 
So  long  therefore  as  there  is  any  pleasure  in  equality 
and  justice,  so  long  there  will  be  a  moral  sense  and 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  accompanied  by  an  inherent 
pleasure  and  motive  of  continuance.     The  univers- 
ality of  this  pleasure,  since  in  everything  there  is 
form,  gives  the  emotion  or  passion  which  it  consti- 
tutes an  immense  advantage  in  what  may  be  called, 
from  Mr.  Darwin,  the  struggle  for  existence.     Its 
flexibility  also,  another  form  of  its  universality,  since 
all  p1casui*cab1e  feelings,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
modifications,  inay  possibly  also  be  just,  as,  for  in- 
stance, indignation  a  modification  .of  anger,  is  another 
consideration  in  its  favour.     It  is  not  absolutely  or 
entirely  hostile  to  any  pleasureable  feeling ;  it  can 
make  friends  with  part  of  it,  and  give  a  certain  scope 
to  the  particular  nervous  energy  which  supports  it; 
becoming  thus  the  general  transforming  agent  of  the 
whole  system,  softening  and  assimilating  all  emotions 
into  its  own  substance. 

3.  It  is  a  doctrine  already  set  forth  in  Chapter  ii., 
that  a  certain  degree  of  probability  of  success  is  re- 
quisite to  every  undertaking,  a  certain  hope  of  per- 
manence or  increase  to  voluntary  indulgence  in  every 
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eauAiaBu    The  representatum  of  tins  future  ooime      boai 
may  be  called  the  career  of  that  emotion  or  dedre.        — 
This  career  is  the  represented  image  of  what  is  de-     twd 
aired  in  all  cases  of  volition,  when  the  desired  image  iiTrw. 
is  considered  as  possiblCi  probable,  improbable,  or 
impossible.     If  the  image  of  the  career  of  an  emo- ' 
tion  either  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  or  stands 
in  contradictiion  with  known  facts  or  with  stronger 
emotions,  that  coareer  will  not  be  entered  on,  or  if 
entered  soon  abandoned,  and  the  emotion  not  in* 
dulgcd.   Those  emotions  which  have  a  career  assured 
to  them  have  a  great  advantage  over  others ;  and 
such  a  career  is  supplied  by  justice ;  the  justice  of 
any  emotion  is  its  ultimate  and  complete  compati- 
biUQr  with  other  permanent  emotions.     When  we 
say  that  any  feeling  is  just,  we  mean  to  say  that  we 
think  it  to  be  compatible  with  others  already  judged 
to  be  just,  without  diminution  of  its  intensity.    Jus* 
tice,  therefore,  which  is  iti»elf  the  equation  of  con- 
flicting emotions,  is  one  condition  of  the  career  of 
all  emotions  besides  itself,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  emotions  to  which  this  career  is  opened.     And 
so  long  as  a  career  ia  necessary  where  emotions  are 
in  conflict,  so  long  will  justice  be  necessary  as  an 
element  of  that  career.    The  conscious  and  voluntary 
harmonising  of  emotions,  so  as  to  open  a  certain 
career  for  all,  is  an  operation  which  must  take  place 
as  long  as  there  are  conflicting  emotions  to  be  har- 
monised by  reflecting  reason.     Inasmuch  then  as  it 
is  founded  in  justice  as  one  of  its  elements,  tiie  moral 
sense,  on  emotion  of  which  the  sense  of  duty  is  the 
passion,  is  as  permanent  as  the  reasoning  fiiculties 
themselves,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  harmonising  the  conflicting  emotions. 
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1^^  §  66.  I.  The  qrmpathetic  emotions  fidl  into  two 

groups  which  are  the  foundations  of  two  distinct  yet 
allied  types  of  character.  There  is  in  English  but 
one  name  for  them  both,  Love ;  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  Greek  to  distinguish  them  as  ig^  and 
ftha^  which  I  shall  call  eros  and  love.  The  lowest 
foundation  or  root  of  eros  lies  deep  in  the  bodily 
organisation  and  in  the  sexual  appetite.  This  com- 
bbes  with  direct  aesthetic  emotions,  those  of  beauty 
and  grace ;  and  these  latter  it  is  which,  when  seen 
or  represented  in  a  person  whom  we  think  may  pos- 
sibly feel  eros  for  us,  make  up  the  complete  and  re- 
flective emotion  of  eros,  of  which  that  person  is  the 
object.  Eros  is  thus  inseparable  from  anteros.;  in 
other  Words,  eros  is  an  emotion  which  must  have  a 
career  represented  as  at  least  possible  in  order  to  be 
sustained ;  and  this  career  is  made  possible  by  re- 
presenting the  eros  as  reciprocated,  or  as  anteros  in 
the  person  for  whom  the  eros  is  felt  The  equalisa- 
tion of  eros  and  anteros  is  the  end  of  this  cftreer. 
The  desire  in  eros  for  the  equalisation  of  the  anteros, 
for  the  undoubting  conviction  that  the  anteros  is 
equal,  which  is  a  fitct  of  representation,  is  what  makes 
the  emotion  of  eros  a  passion.  Hence  it  is  possible 
to  feel  the  passion  of  eros  intensely  with  the  very 
smallest  hope  of  return,  or  with  the  bare  imagination 
of  its  being  possible,  to  hope  against  hope  as  it  is 
called;  and  the  stronger  the  emotion  the  less  the 
need  of  represented  success,  and  conversely;  this 
being  a  case  fulling  under  tlie  genoral  law  stated  in 
§  20.  Eros  cannot  bo  considorod  to  bo  an  end  in 
itself,  since  the  end  which  its  passion  desires  is  not  a. 
greater  intensity  in  the  emotion  itself,  but  the  bring- 
ing up  the  anteros  to  an  equal  degree  of  intensity. 
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And  diit  eutomstaiioey  together  with  tiie  doM  de-     imi 
pcndepce  of  eros  upon  direct  Mthetie         '* 


what  makes  eros  subordinate  to^  and  capaMe  of  beiii^ 
taken  up  and  included  in,  love  fwopery  which  is  die 
fixmdation  of  the  second  of  the  two  s]rmpathetie 
tjrpes  of  character.  Only  very  low  degrees  <tf  trcm 
can  be  felt. for  more  than  one  person  at  once,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  anteros  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  felt  by  a  person  who  should  know  that  the 
eros  was  not  concentrated  on  himself  Hence  the 
passion  also  is  only  felt  for  a  single  person.  The 
aesthetic  admiration  also  is  more  easily  restricted  to 
a  single  person  than  the  appetite;  hence  there  is  m 
growing  concentration  through  the  four  stages  up- 
wards, namely,  the  appetite,  eros  as  emotion,  as 
passion,  and  love  properly  so  called.  But  the  re- 
presentation of  the  appetite  and  its  satisfaction  may 
take  place  without  being  combined  .with  the  aesthetic 
emotion,  and  consequently  without  passing  into  eros^ 
and  without  being  the  foundation  of  love ;  and  in 
this  case  the  natural  appetite,  innocent  and  at  the 
very  least  indifferent  in  itself  becomes  degraded  into 
lust.  Lust  is  the  representation,  either  willed  or 
permittedi  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  appetite 
by  itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  The  degradation 
begins,  not  in  the  appetite,  but  in  the  representation 
of  the  circumstances  attending  its  satbfaction,  that 
is,  in  its  unreasoning  indulgence;  an  indulgence 
which  is,  I  belie ve^  in  all  cases  felt,  on  reflectioni  to 
bo  incomi>atiblQ  with  tho  moral  sense.  Hero  is  ap« 
plieable  the  distinction  drawn,  in  §  GO.  3,  between 
the  temperament  or  bodily  oirganisation  and  the  cha- 
racter. The  mere  representation,  caused  by  and 
inseparable  from  the  working  of  the  bodily  organi- 
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■a^n,  is  not  condemned  by  the  moral  sense;  it  is 
the  repetition  of  this  representation  in  voluntary  red* 
intep:ration,  or  in  spontaneous  redintegration  not  re*, 
sisted  by  volition,  that  is  the  object  of  the  judgment. 
1.  This  case  deserves  an  attentive  consideration, 
for,  if  we  ask  ourselves  the  further  question,  Why 
this  representation  of  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  will 
not  combine  with  the  moral  sense,  a  difference  is  dis* 
closed  which  divides  into  two  different  classes  the 
things  which  must  be  held  morally  bad  because  they 
will  not  combine  mth  the  moral  sense.     One  class 
contains  the  representations  of  satisfaction  of  appe* 
tites,  with  the  actions  which  they  engender,  such  aa 
drunkenness  and  gluttony;  the  other  contains  rcpre- 
sentations  which  manifestly  involve  injustice.     Now 
only  the  latter  class  is  immediately  and  at  first  sight 
condemned  by  the  moral  sense,  condemned  because 
the  objects  of  it  arc  tlic  direct  contnulictorics  oftlio 
sense  of  juatic.    But  the  objects  of  the  former  class, 
the  api)etites  whose  indulgence  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense,  are  not  in  themselves  ui^ust ;  and  it 
seems  therefore  that,  if  they  are  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense,  tlie  criterion  and  vi\Iidity  of  the  moral 
sense  caimot  consist,  as  here  maintained,  in  the  sense 
of  justice,  but  must  have  some  other  source.    This 
class  of  objects,  then,  has  probably  been  the  chief 
support  of  the  theory  of  Utility,  that  the  pleasure* 
able  or  painful  consequences  of  actions,  weighed  by 
prudence,  constitute  them  morally  right  or  wrong. 
They  by  no  means  however  necessitate  this  conclu* 
sion;  the  moral  badness  ofthe/icts  and  representa* 
tions  in  questicm  may  flow  ultimately  but  indirectly 
from  the  sense  of  justice;  and  this  indirectness  of 
derivation  makes  of  the  acts  in  question  a  sepiirate 
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dMi|  and^  bendesi  a  class  wliich  fiills  under  the  head 
of  character  not  of  emotions  taken  separately*  The 
moral  sense  establishes  a  certain  hierarchy  of  emo-  ^ 
tions,  approves  certain  classes*  of  habits,  and  com- 
mands a  certain  type  of  character.  It  is  as  destructive 
or  injurious  to  these  emotions,  habits,  and  character, 
not  to  the  moral  sense  or  the  sense  of  justice  itself 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  in  qu^tion  is 
condemned,  when  it  is  Condemned,  by  the  moral 
sense.  In  this  way  arise  virtues  and  vices  of  cha* 
racter,  consisting  of  emotions,  representations,  and 
habits,  which  are  not  in  themselves  separately  per- 
ceivable as  either  just  or  unjust,  but  which  are  imme* 
diately  and  by  themselves  perceivable  as  compatible 
or  not  compatible  \nth  the  habits  composing  the  cha* 
racter  commanded  by  the  moral  sense.  The  imme* 
diate  source  of  deciding  as  to  the  morally  good  or 
biVd  character  of  this  chiss  df  objects  is  tlio  moral 
ideal;  the  ultimate  source  is  tho  sense  of  justice. 
If  a  moral  ideal  was  not  produced  and  established 
upon  the  sense  of  justice,  there  would  be  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  any  habits,  that  is,  virtues  or 
vices  of  character,  as  morally  good  or  morally  bad. 
Hence  also,  if  any  other  ideal  besides  the  moral  ideal 
were  to  be  set  up  as  equal  oT  superior  to  it  in 
validity,  many  habits  of  character  mi^t  be  approved 
or  admitted  which  are  now  condemned,  and  vice 
versa.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  poetical  and  religious  ty^B 
of  character,  smce  the  most  favourite  alliance  of 
poetical  imagination  is  with  the  erotic  type,  and  this  * 
again  is  closely  bound  up  with  representations  of  in« 
dulgence  of  appetite. 

3.  Eros  is  found  to  be  stimulated  artificially  by 
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caprice  or  coquetry  in  the  object  of  it.    To  cause 
ero8  to  represent  the  hoped  fbr  anteros  sometimea 
*  as  giveni  sometimes  as  refusedi  or  as  bestowed  else- 
where,  has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  eros.    Again, 
acts  and  appearances  which  excite  the  aesthetic  ad- 
miration excite  the  eros.     Both  of  these  things  pro* . 
duce  a  state  of  irritation,,  in  the  person  feeling  eros, 
which  is  often  indistinguishable  from  ifas  naturally 
produced  piission,  which  only  arises  legitimately  from 
a  very  intense  emotion.     Other  circumstances  also 
may  have  the  i»une  eflcct  as  the  caprice  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  eros  is  felt,  such  as  separation,  or 
admiration  shown  by  others.     The  natural  allies  of 
eros  are  accordingly  envy  and  jealousy  of  possible 
rivals ;  the  state  of  eros  is  one  peculiarly  open  to 
these  passions,  so  that  they  can  be  excited  in  it  even 
in  persons  of  the  least  suspicious  and  most  generous 
natures,  witness  Shakespeare's  Othello.   All  the  emo- 
tions, which  have  been  grouped  together  in  Chapter  ii. 
under  the  head  of  emotions  of  comparison  are  or  may 
easily  be  stimulated  in  turn,  by  the  course  of  events, 
in  a  person  under  the  dominion  of  eros,  or  whose 
character  is  of  that  type.  The  counterbalancing  force 
is  to  be  found  only  in  an  emotion  which  is  self-re- 
garding, the  better  form  of  pride,  proper  pride  as  it 
is  called,  the  expression  or  passion  of  which  is  one 
kind  of  Honour.    This  however  is  a  general  emotion, 
arising  indifferently  from  several  qualities  and  con- 
taining them  as  ground wot*k;  we  may  place  our  pride 
in  firmness,  for  instance,  or  in  being  superior  to  cala- 
mities from  without  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  public  career,  or  in  bemg 
devoted  to  religious  contemplation.     If  we  place  our 
interest  in  any  such  ends  as  these,  as  a  refuge  from 
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tiM  ifeonnt  of  eroa»  we  maybe  said  to  tike  Rf^  »mi 
honour.  For  it  is  only  in  or  as  the  rqweeentatSott 
of  honour  that  they  are  opposed  to  eras  with  its  enTj 
and  jealousy;  they  are  not  antagonistic  to  it  in  them- 
selvesi  but  only  as  props  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
resists  the  torments  of  unsatbfied  passion,  unsatisfied 
because  depending  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  another. 

4.  Findly  it  becomes  intelligible  how  eros  may 
alternate  with  hate,  towards  the  same  perscm,  and  in 
rapidly  consecutive  moments;  how  the  intensity  of 
the  one  feeling  may  measure  that  of  the  other;  and 
how  both  together  in  the  retrospect,  or  even  in  actual 
experience,  may  produce  a  total  impression  almoat 
indescribable  by  words,  and  even  by  the  metrical 
language  of  poetry.    All  men  of  the  erotic  type  <tf 
character  do  not  feel  and  act  in  the  same  way  under 
the  influence  of  its  passion.     Some  are  willing  slaves 
even  to  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  caprice;  some 
rebel,  with  alternate  hatred,  against  its  mildest  mani- 
festations;  some  become  gloomy  and  melancholy, 
until  an  entire  change  of  passion,  or  its  entire  trans- 
ference to  another  person  of  more  respondent  hum* 
our,  releases  them  from  their  tribulation. 

§  67.  I.  The  second  type  of  character  founded  in  |a 
the  sympathetic  group  is  that  which  finds  its  com- 
pletion in  love,  properly  so  called.  The  series,  of 
which  it  is  the  last  member,  consists  of  goodwill, 
benevolence,  friendship,  love.  But,  as  already  said, 
iove  can  neyer  reach  its  perfect  development  except 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sex,  because  only 
between  them  can  rivalry  ever  be  entirely  abolished; 
except  in  cases  where  the  difierence  in  degree  is  im- 
mense or  rather  infinite,  as  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
equally  excludes  rivalry  and  all  antagonism  of  in- 
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terest  whatsoever.-     The  three  lower  stages  of  this 
series  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forming  a  type 
of  character  apart,  since  there  are  persons  who  may 
be  capable  of  these  lower  degrees  of  sjrmpathetic 
^notion  only,  and,  possessing  also  the  tendency  to 
emotions  of  comjmrison,  together  with  those  of  justice 
and  the  moral  sense,  may,  from  this  combination,  be- 
come good  6itizens,  politicians,  and  men  of  business, 
as  well  as  trustworthy  and  to  a  certain  extent  affec- 
tionate friends,  but  feel  love  only  in  a  very  faint  and 
feeble  degree  of  intensity,  being  rather  allies  than 
friends  even  of  those  most  detur  to  them.    Affection 
must  be  passion,  an  end  desired  as  well  as  an  emotion 
felt^  in  order  to  justify  the  name  love  being  lipplied 
to  this  character.     But  it  is.  better  perhaps  to  con- 
sider this,  not  as  a  separate  type,  but  only  as  the 
impctfect  development  of  one,  which  reaches  its  com- 
pletion in  the  passionate  attachment  of  love,  whether 
towards  pei^sons  of  the  same  or  of  the  opjiosite  sex, 
of  which  the  latter  case  is  the  most  perfect. 

^.  Love  in  this  sense  cannot  exist  between  per^ 
sons  of  op|>osite  sex  witliout  a  certain  amount  of  eros 
and  of  sexual  ap]>etite  being  develo|)eit  Given  the 
love,  the  other  two  feelings  would  follow  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  intimacy  and  familiarity  of  inter* 
course  between  the  two  persons ;  usually  of  course 
they  precede  it;  but  they  are  subordinated  to  it,  and 
kept  from  degenerating  into  gross  forms,  as  well  as 
from  becoming  ends  in  themselves,  since  they  are 
dominated  by  the  desire  for  a  complete  union  of  in- 
terest in  all  modes  of  feeling  and  emotion,  which 
modes  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  eros  or  of  appetite.  Love  then  may 
be  combined  with  eros  and  appetite,  which  only  then 
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periiaps  are  entirely  pure  and  blamelesfli  love  pori*  boqi 
fying  eros  as  eros  appetite ;  but  both  of  these  are  — 
distinct  from  love,  which  gives  a  new  and  special  ele*  AtaA 
ment  to  the  combination.  The  great  purpose  which  ^ 
justifies  the  institution  of  marriage  is  this,  to  supers 
induce  love  upon  eros,  or  to  develop  eros  into  love, 
by  providing  a  condition  of  life  in  which  both  may 
be  united.  The  historical  causes  which  produced  the 
institution  of  marriage  are  another  matter ;  as  iu-e 
also  the  mmor  advantages,  which  it  secures,  such  as 
the  founding  and  binding  together  the  family  group, 
and  the  education  and  support  of  the  offspring.  The 
institution  of  marriage  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  civili- 
sation; even  its  minor  advantages  are  of  inestimable 
value.  The  admiration  upon  which  love  is  founded, 
or  which  it  includes,  is  an  admiration  for  nobleness 
or  beauty  of  character  itself,  not,  like  that  of  eros, 
for  bodily  excellences  of  personal  beauty  or  grace. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  love  a  person  whom  you 
regard  as  worthless ;  except  indeed  it  be  said  to  be 
possible,  in  return  for  love  manifested  by  him  to  you; 
but  then  this  veiy  circumstance  takes  him,' in  your 
eyes,  out- of  that  category.  Tho  admiration  in  love 
is  from  its  very  origin  a  reflective  admiration  and 
emotion;  not  a  direct  one,  as  the  aesthetic  admiration 
in  eros.  It  may  coexist  and  be  coeval  with  the  les* 
thetic  admiration  of  eros  towards  the  same  perscm, 
just  as  love  with  eros  itself.  Observers  often  con- 
found this  case  with  that  of  eros  alone;  but  the  com- 
pound feeling  is  of  a  much  higher  kind,  as  well  as 
likely  to  be  much  more  durable ;  more  durable,  be- 
cause the  traits  of  character,  which  are  the  objects  of 
the  admiration  of  love,  ore  capable  of  improvement 
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and  d6Telo{>ment  by  time,  which  is  not  the  ease  with 
those  of  the  admiration  of  eroB. 

3*  In  love  as  well  as  in  eros  the  emotion  most 
be  represented  as  reciprocated;  otherwise  there  is  no 
career,  and  consequently  no  permanence  and  no  in* 
crease.  If  it  is  not  returned,  the  love  remains  only  ad* 
miration  of  moral  excellences,  veneration,  or  esteem; 
but  these  may  be  very  intense  in  degree.  If  in  any 
measure  returned,  this  will  suffice  to  feed  imagina- 
tion and  to  sustain  the  love.  But  only  when  it  is 
retutned  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  felt,  does  it 
spring  up  to  its  full  height,  and  effect  a  perfect  union 
between  the  tWo  ])cr8ons.  Then  follo^vs  a  contest 
which  of  them  shall  love  the  other  with  most  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  aim  becomes  an  object  of  pride  and 
honour  in  their  best  sense,  one  of  the  materials  which 
feed,  or  constitute  them.  Other  emotions  and  other 
aims  are  not  excluded ;  still  less  are  benevolence  and 
friendship  towards  other  persons;  still  less  the  sense 
and  love  of  justice  and  of  duty;  between  which  and 
love  there  is  difference  but  no  antagonism.  The 
passion  of  love  is.  a  desire  for  an  increased  intensity 
of  the  same  emotion,  love,  and  ajso,  like  that  of  eros, 
for  its  being  returned  with  greater  intensity.  It  has 
no  purpose  except  itself,  and  is  therefore  on  end  in 
itself;  it  has  too  a  career  before  it  which  has  ho 
limit  imposed  by  itself;  for  the  equalisation  of  the 
love  felt  and  returned  is  not  such  a  limit,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  eros;.  the  passion  goes  on  beyond,  as 
the  desire  of  greater  intensity  in  the  reciprocated 
emotion  itself. 

4.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Aristotle  as- 
signed longing,  Totfof,  as  tiie  test  of  affection.  There 
is  also  a  test  of  love,  which  is  applicable  alike  in 
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abia^e  and  in  presenoe. of  the  beloved  ptfioiiy  and     g^ 
i^UcaUe  bodi  to  the  love  felt  and  to  the  love  rq«e*       — 
aented  aa  returned;  it  ia  the  atudy  and  divination  of  tiMfiii 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  beloved  perscxiy  for 
their  own  interest's  sake  alone  and  not  for  any  ulte- 
rior purpdse.    In  other  words^  the  framework  of  the 
emotion  of  love  will  come  out  clearly,  and  will  have 
aa  interest  of  its  own,  or  rather  the  interest  of  in* 
creasing  the  love  Which  pervades  it    All  love  wishes 
to  understand  what  it  loves,  watches  it  and  studies 
it,  as  Keble  says^ 

'^  lbs  loving  eys  tlisl  wiftohet  thine . 
CloM  aa  the  air  tliAi  wnpt  thee  vonnd/^ 

and  the  result  of  the  knowledge  and  ccHmnunion  so 
produced  is  that  which  Keble  again  describes  in  the 
words, 

'*  When  hearta  aie  of  each  other  SQie.** 

Thia  is  the  test  and  this  the  result  not  of  eroa  but 
of  love. 

§  68.  I.  The  antipathetic  emoti<ms  and  pasuons,  ^^ 
illwUl,  anger,  revenge,  ingratitude,  hatred,  malice,  «i^ 
are  the  foundation  of  another  type  of  character,  as 
distinct  from  all  other  types  as  those  founded  on  the 
sjrmpathetic  emotions,  or  those  founded  on  the  love 
of  duty.  It  seems  indispensable  to  assume  for  it  a 
different  centre  and  a  different  mode  of  movement, 
in  the  cerebral  organisation  and  functions,  radically 
and  naturally  different  from  those  supporting  the 
sympathetic  types,  which  are  equally  organic  and 
original  But  there  is  no  career  for  the  antipathetic 
emotions  at  all  equal  to  that  which  is  open  for  the 
sympathetic,  and  this  circumstance  denies  to  them 
the  promise  which  is  given  to  the  sympathetic,  of 
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pennaiience  and  development  The  reason  is  partly 
thisi  that  hatred  and  the  rest  are  not  ends  in  them* 
selves;  die  passion  is  not  a  desire  for  the  increase 
of  the  same  emotion,  but  a  desire  for  the  suffering, 
injury,  or  total  destruction,  of  the  person  hatcd« 
Thus,  in  the  second  place,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pas- 
sion removes  the  emotion,  while  the  satisfaction  of 
love  increases  it;  hew  ground  is  given  for  love  by 
loving ;  new  ground  is  not  given  for  hatred  by  hating. 
It  is  true  that  the  natural  tendency  to  the  emotion 
of  hatred  is  incrcaeled  by  its  indulgence  and  activity, 
as  all  nerve  actions  are;  but  new  grounds,  new  ob- 
jects, for  tlie  emotion  nmnt  be  sought  for,  they  are 
hot  supplied  by  the  old  acts  or  feelings.  The  focti* 
tious  increase  of  the  passion  by  interposing  obstacles 
to  its  satisfaction,  which  produces  irritation,  is  also 
a  phenomenon  common  to  hatred  with  eros  and  its 
passion;  but  in  both  cases  the  inci*eas&  of  the  pas- 
sioii  b  factitious  not  natural,  caused  by  circumstances 
which  do  hot  belong  to  the  emotion  itself  and  to  its 
supporting  cerebral  movements,  original  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  brain.  To  use  the  technical  Ian* 
gunge  tlicn  which  has  beeii  here  adopted,  the  emotion 
of  hatred  and  its  representational  framework  do  not 
grow  and  develop  together  pari  passu,  but  the  emo- 
tional element,  the  passion,  represents  the  destruction, 
injury,  or  suffering  of  its  framework,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  emotion;  its  framework  is  necessary  to 
its  existence,  and  yet  its  continuance  and  increase 
involves  the  destruction  of  its  framework,  that  is,  in- 
volves the  repre8ent4ition  of  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  represented  as  its  object,  and  is  its  condition. 
In  other  words,  the  series  of  changes  which  it  works 
in  its  framework  are  contradictory  of  each  other ; 
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and  therefore  the  cereer  of  the  emotion  is  limited  to 
the  time  of  that  destruction  being  complete,  and  that 
contradiction  worked  out  This  view  seems  in  har-  TkXm 
mony  with  the  fact,  that  we  often  see  sudden  reao-  ^^ 
tions  in  anger  and  hatred  when  they  are  glutted  by 
the  complete  humiliation  or  destruction  of  their  ob- 
ject; see  them  not  only  ceasing  but  passing  into  some 
opposite  emotion;  the  reason  being,  not  that  the 
blaze  of  passion  has  burnt  out,  or  that  sudden  storms 
are  short,  but  that  the  present  representation  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  object  of  hatred  is  so  vivid  as, 
with  the  emotion  proper  to  it,  8upix>se  sorrow  or 
comiMission,  to  take  tlio  place  of  the  former  emotion, 
hatred,  now  no  longer  supported  by  its  representa* 
tion. 

!•  Love,  on  the  contrary,  develops  its  framework 
with  the  increase  of  its  own  intensity;  its  career  has 
no  limits  set  by  itself.  Hence  love  is  an  emotion  * 
which  will  combine  with  that  mode  of  reasoning  ac- 
tivity which  has  been  here  called  constructive.  So 
also  will  the  love  of  duty.  But  hatred  and  the  anti- 
pathetic emotions,  hanng  no  career  of  their  own,  and 
denying  thc^mselves  a  career  by  their  own  nature,  are 
incompatible  ^vith,  and  cannot  be  taken  up  into,  any 
scheme  or  total  which  is  organised  with  reference  to 
an  ultimate  end.  They  can  only  be  taken  up  into 
such  a  scheme  when  they  are  directed  against  such 
objects,  or  have  such  objects  as  framework,  which  are 
themselves  hostile  or  incomjiatible  with  the  scheme; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  take  the  form  of  indigna- 
tion, which  is  their  justice.  But  even  here,  ideally 
or  in  an  ideally  perfect  state,  indignation  will  cetiso 
with  the  ceasing  of  injustice  and  wrong*  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  antipathetic  emotions  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  individaal,  or  in  mankind  coUeotiTelyi 
would  be  the  preponderance  of  discnrder  and  db- 
organisation ;  their  complete  removal  firom  human 
nature  would  be  the  removal  of  the  last  trace  of 
moral  evil  Their  place  would  be  well  supplied  by 
the  gradual  spreading  of  emotions  which  are  capable 
of  organisation,  most  proi)crly  perhapii  by  the  sjrm* 
patlictici  which  culminate  in  love;  and  tins  would 
have  to  be  brought  about  through  desuetude  of  the 
cerebral  movements  supporting  the  emotional  element 
of  hatred  and  the  rest  in  the  brain;  whereby  the  re* 
presentational  i(rameworks  which  were  once  pervaded 
by  the  antipathetic  emotions  would  be  pervaded  by 
the  s3rmpatbctiC|  and  the  command  ^^love  yonr  ene* 
mies''  would  be  obeyed;  for,  as  already  remarked, 
we  lure  not  called  upon  to  love  our  enemies  eo  no- 
mine,  vrhkh  would  be  contradictory,  but  to  love 
those  persons  OS  friends  whom  we  once  hated  as  ene- 
mies; that  iS|  in  changing  the  emotion  to  change  the 
irepresentation  also. 

3*  The  antipathetic  emotions  combine  readily 
with  the  active  disposition,  since  the  gratification  of 
them  exposes  us  to  injuries  inflicted  in  return;  and 
therefore  whoever,  has  not  coura^  boldness,  and 
high-spirit,  to  defend  himself  in  return  for  these 
attaclo,  will  soon  endeavour  to  restrdn  hb  antipa* 
thetie  tendencies.  Hence  the  natural  combination  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  not  only  with  courage  and  spirit, 
but  also  with  bodily  aptitude  for  endurance  and 
activity.  Intellectual  ability  also  is  requisite,  and 
accordingly  often  found  m  company  with  these  emo* 
tions;  but  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  ability  of  the 
efl^tive  and  accumubtive  modes  of  reasoning,  not 
of  the  teleological  or  constructive.    The  adaptation 
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of  meuis  to  mediate  not  ulliinate  ends  will  be  its  boi 
eharacteristio  {  and  the  oonilHnation  of  the  two  is  ^ 
effected  by  the  redintegration  of  the  meana  to  the  ml 
desired  gratification  being  stimulated  by  dwelling  on 
the  passion  and  the  image  of  its  satisfaction!  accord* 
ing  to  the  kw  already  explained  This  is  often 
found  caricatured  in  lower  animals  than  man.  ^^The 
camel,**  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Central  Arabiai 
vol.  L  p.  40/^  is  a  most  stupid  animal,  but  he  has  one 
strong  passion— revenge ;  and  accordingly  in  grati* 
fying  tUs  he  shows  considerable  astuteness." 

4.  This  combination  of  antipathetic  emotion  with 
the.  active  disposition  of  emotion  and  intellect  is  often 
an  object  of  tlie  better  kind  of  pride  and  honour;  and 
in  this  combination  the.  antipathetic  emotions  may 
seem  to  have  a  career  open  to  them,  as  well  as  that 
which  they  have  in  their  form  of  indignation^  Some- 
times indeed  We  hear  people  praitted  as  being  ^^good 
haters;**  but  in  all  such  cases  it  will,  I  think,  be  found 
that  the  active  disposition,  emotional,  muscular,  or 
intellectual,  or  the  openness  of  avowal  of  antipathy, 
is  really  the  object  of  pride,,  or  honour,  or  praise, 
and  not  tiie  antipathetic  emotion  itself.  This  may  be 
seen  from  its  combination  with  the  opposite  chonus 
teristics,  with  co^vordice  and  sluggishness  of  dispo* 
sition;  for  in  this  case  the  total  combination  is  mean 
and  sneaking,  and,  even  if  intellectually  active,  is 
developed  only  into  what  we  call  low  cunning  and 
craftiness.  Men  of  these  two  combinations,  antipa* 
thetic  eniotion  wiUi  an  emotionally  active  disixMition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  an  emotionally  ^uggish 
disposition  on  the  other,  the  brave  hater  and  the 
cowardly  hater,  commonly  hate  each  other  more 
than  they  hate  any  one  else,  even  any  one  from 
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wliom  thq^  inay  Imve  received  greater  bjuriet.  The 
combination  of  the  antipathetic  emotions  and  their 
>  compoundsi  envy  and  jealousy,  with  that  form  of 
cowardice  which  is  unvcracityi  simulation  or  dissi* 
muktion  springing  from  fear,  is  the  vice  of  insin* 
cerity  or  hypocrisy,  the  most  generally  hateful  of  all 
characters.  This  is  perhaps  meant  by  Achilles  in 
the  lines: 

hc'^^  7^  1'^  **^  V^^(  *A/dM  vvXjifsn^ 

Some  writers  indeed  think  that  there  is  no  moral  evil 
but  insincerity.  This  however  seems  to  me  an  over- 
statement The  grossness  of  it  in  some  cases,  the  evil 
which  it  inflicts,  the  insecurity  which  it  causes,  its  . 
complex  nature,  being  a  compound  of  many  bad  feel- 
ings, and  above  all  its  subtilty  and  penetration  into 
all  domains,  so  that  there  is  no  evil  but  readily  allies 
itself  with  this,  have  rendered  it  the  most  obvious 
and  conspicuous  mark  for  moralists.  It  is  not  the 
only  moral  evil,  but  the  worst  of  them.  A  peculiar 
form  of  malice,  which  when  found  is  usually  allied 
with  cowardice,  is  the  love  of  cruelty  and  torturing, 
seemingly  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  inflicting  suffering. 
It  seems,  in  point  of  nature,  to  belong  to  the  type  of 
character  founded  on  the  antipathetic  emotions,  and 
to  be  a  remnant  of  some  savage  or  rather  brutal  state 
of  humanity,  a  remnant  of  habits  fostered  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  desperate  and  unceasing  struggle  for 
existence  with  other  animab  or  with  men  in  a  similar 
condition. 

§  69.  I.  Another  type  of  chai^acter  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  two  groups,  of  emotions  of  compa* 
rison,  the  passions  of  which  are  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  one  group,  and  emulation  of  the  other.    Emu- 
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ktioiii  wUdi  bekngs  to  the  oompariioii  of  beioi^  k 
a  noble  passioii}  but  there  ere  no  good  peanoos  of 
the  oompariacm  ot  having.    The  type  of  character  ite«M^ 
eeems  to  depend  upon  the  tendaicy  to  ccmipare  one- 
self Trith  odiers  and  the  interest  of  the  comparison 
itself^  not  upon  the  different  emotions  and  differendy 
oombined  rcpiresentations  which  are  their  frameworki 
which  are  the  materials  of  the  comparison.  But  what* 
ever  circumstances  come  forward  in  compjirlsiHi  of 
oneself  with  others,  these  are  the  objects  which  will 
compose  the  world. of  that  person  whose  character 
is  formed  on  this  tyfe^    His  tendency  is  to  compare 
himself  with  otherSi  in  any  ot  all  circumstances,  and 
to  make  the  differences  between  the  two  his  motives 
of  action.    IPersoBal  character,  qualities,  and  powers^ 
on  the  (me  hand,  and  external  possessions  and  the 
opinion  of  mankind  on  the  other,  are  the  two  general 
groiq>s  of  objecjts  which  will  occupy  his  attenlicm« 
In  one  word  his  character  may  perhaps  be  best  dia* 
tinguished  as  ambitious.    Ambition  may  be  defined 
as  any  desire  or  passion  which  has  a  fiivourable  com- 
parison  with  other  persons  as  its  end  or  object.    In- 
tercourse with  mankind  at  large,  in  business,  sporty 
work,  public  affairs,  scientific  and  literaiy  pursuits^ 
and  so  on,  is  the  necessary  and  acceptable  conditioQ 
tor  grati^ing  ambition,  and  the  field  of  activity  for 
the  ambitious  character;  in  short,  any  kind  of  active 
public  life  is  his  field,  in  which  he  finds  infinite  op- 
portunities open  to  him,  whatever  may  be  the  direc- 
'tion  in  which  his  talents  lie,  or  to  which  they  may 
have  been  directed  by  minuter  distinctions  of  organt* 
sation,  or  by  education,  or  by  other  circumstances 
oflife. 

2.  When  we  put  the  question,  Whether  amibiticm  is 
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an  end  in  itself  and  Whether  it  has  a  career  opened 
to  it  by  itself  it  becomes  requisite  to  distinguish  it 
■  again  into  the  two  kinds  founded  on  the  two  kinds 
of  comparison,  of  having,  and  of  being.    The  direct 
emotion  of  avarice,  the  love  of  wealth  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  passion  for  increasing  it,  are  taken  up 
into  the  first  group  of  emotions  of  comparison,  and 
both  arc  subject  to  the  same  laws.    Wealth  is  one 
kind  of  possession  among  many,  that  kind  which  has 
value  in  exchange,  and  is  with  the  rest  an  object  in 
reference  to  which  men  compart  themselves  with 
each  other.    The  end  of  the  comparison  is  to  find 
oneself  or  to  become,  superior  to  others.     The  emo- 
tion therefore,  the  tendency  to  compare,  in  itself, 
does  not  aim  at  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  of  itself; 
its  end  is  something  not  itself  namely,  superiority 
to  others  in  the  comparison;  and  the  greater  the 
difference  the  more  marked  is  the  superiority.     Like 
the  antipathetic  emotions,  then,  this. kind  of  ambi- 
tion has  no  career.     Like  them  also  it  leads  of  itself 
to  injustice,  and  is  antagonistic  to  goodwill  and  the 
sympathetic  emotions.      Only  so  far  as  it  is  com-  . 
patible  with  justice  can  it  be*  taken  up  into  any 
teleologic  scheme  of  the  constructive  reason,  and  a 
career  be  opened  for  its  emotion  and  passion.    Like 
indignation,  the  desire  of  possession  of  wealth  at  least, 
when  thus  subordinated  to  justice,  and  not  allowed 
to  produce  illwill  to  others,  is  a  motive  force  of  con- 
duct which  is  not  only  very  deeply  rooted  in  the 
organisation,  being  founded  first  of  all  on  the  desire* 
of  satisfying  the  natural  wants,  biit  also  is  indispens- 
able to  the  preservation  of  the  race  in  existence  and 
well  being.    We  must  have  not  only  necessaries  but 
also  luxuries  before  we  can  direct  our  attention  to 
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the  pranaon  for  moral  and  mental  requircmenta,      ^ 
The  aame  almost  may  be  said  of  the  desire  of  repa-       — 
tataooi  since  the  good  (pinion  of  others  is  of  such  n^Mi 
enormous  weight  as  a  motive  of  aetion,  witnessing 
thereby  to  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  compare 
oneself  with  otherS|  and  fully  justifying  the  view  of 
Comte  and  others  of  the  natural  sociability  of  man; 
a  sociability  which  is  now  found  to  have  its  roots 
in  the  original  cerebral  organisation,  the  organ  of 
the  character  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the 
tenxL 

3.  The  emotions  of  the  comparison  of  being  ^th 
their  passion,  emulation,  are  not  amenable  m  their 
own  character  to  justice,  as  was  shown  in  §  32,  2. 
They  are,  however,  or  contain  a  certain  justice  of  their 
own,  inasmudi  as  they  endeavour  to  conform  their 
estimate  of  their  rival*s  character  to  truth,  in  order 
to  compare  themselves  with  him.     Chivalrous,  hon- 
ourable, magnatiimous,  however,  as  these  emotions 
and  the  ambition  of  exccllenco  founded  on  them  are, 
they  do  not  contain  their  own  ultimiite  end  any  more 
than  the  ambition  founded  on  the  other  group.    It 
is  still  the  superiority,  and  not  the  interest  of  com- 
parison itself  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  emotiotu 
The  ambitious  man  rejoices  in  the  greatness  of  others 
only  on  condition  that  he  knows  himself  superior,  or 
has  hopes  of  becoming  so.     Sometimes  a  man  may 
appear  to  rejoice  in  the  excellence  of  a  person  whom 
he  has  no  hope  of  equalling ;  in  this  case  he  perhaps 
protects  himself  by  secretly  placing  his  pride  or  hon- 
our in  another  career ;  or  perhaps  he  uses  the  supe- 
riority of  one  person  to  interpret  to  himself  his  0¥m 
superiority  to  others;  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  superiority  as 
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kt.  m  general  fiust,  in  order  that  he  may  ward  off  the 
subtil  fear  that  he  is  deluding  himself  inth  a  shadow 
in  ambitioning  superiority  at  alL  Tet  this  kind 
of  ambition  is  not  destructive  of  its  framework,  as 
hatred  is ;  nor  is  it  the  antagonist  of  the  sjrmpathetic 
emotimis.  It  may  have  the  S3rmpathetic  emotions 
as  the  very  objects  of  its  comparison,  as  seen  in 
§  67.  3*  But  it  combines  in  this  way  with  them,  or 
with  any  other  emotion,  not  antipathetic,  only,  at 
the  cost  of  a  portion  of  its  own  intensity.  The  emu- 
lation is  made  mild,  and  the  haughtiness  and  bitter* 
ness  of  rivalry  are  suppressed.  In  this  way  ambition 
is  prepared  for  admission  into  the  teleologic  scheme 
of  the  motal  sense. 

4.  Many  of  the  characters  which  are  most  com* 
monly  met  with  m  tlie  daily  intercourse  of  life  must 
be  referred  to  the  special  predominance  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  emotions  which  belong  to  the  general 
type  of  ambition.  Most  of  the  ^  Characters''  of  Theo* 
phrastus  may  be  referred  to  this  head;  for  instance, 
those  of  the  dissembler,  the  flatterer^  the  rude  and 
the  polished  man,  the  chatterer,  the  scandal-monger, 
the  boaster,  the  officious  man,  the  shabby  and  mean 
man,  the  miser,  the  suspicious  man,  the  presumptu- 
ous, the  vain,  the  conceited.  I  will  mention  some 
of  the  subordinate  types  of  character  belonging  h^e, 
which  are  most  commonly  prominent.  Selfishness  is 
a  general  term  for  the  desire  of  having  the  best  of 
everything  for  oneself,  tlie  jmrticular  direction  beiitg 
given  by  circumstances  of  bodily  organisation,  or  of 
course  of  life  and  experience.  Covetousness  is  one 
form  of  selfishness,  fondness  for  money  and  tangible 
possessions  carried  up  into  the  reflective  emotions  of 
comparison.  Conceit  and  vanity  again  are  often  found 
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pndominant  and  make  a  atroogly  marked  type  of  m 
eharaetWi  yet  a  type  sabordinate  to  die  geooral  ^pe  — 
ofamUtioiL  The  pasnonofcUvalry  andhoiioiiiaUe  ^i-m 
emuIatuMiy  idien  combined  with  the  love,  of  grace  and 
politeness  of  demeanoori  makes  the  character  of  the 
perfect  gentleman.  Some  would  deny  the  term  gen- 
tleman to  any  one  who  does  not  also  possess  strongly 
marked  traits  of  goodwill  ot  benevolence ;  indeed 
would  make  the  sjrmpathetio  emotions  the  root  of 
this  character.  These  persons  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  only  the  true  Christian  can  be  a  true  gentle- 
man; and  they  give  St  Paul  as  an  instance,  who 
certainly  was  both  in;  the  highest  sense.  But,  as 
commonly  used  and  applied,  the  term  gentleman  in- 
cludes only  the  justice  of  chivalrous  emulation,  and 
tliis  is  the  foundation  of  the  character;  the  other 
element  is  the  fruit  of  good  breeding  and  education, 
either  given  or  self-acquired,  and  consbts  in  good 
taste,  polished  mannerSi  and  courteousness,  which  are 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  modes  of  emotion  belonging 
to  the  comparison  of  having,  as  emulation  belongs  to 
the  comparison  of  being.  Compare  on  this  subject 
what  Montesquieu  says  of  honour  being  the  principle 
of  action  in  monarchies,  De  TEsprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  iiL 
6,  7.  Wherever  there  is  a  hioriUrchy  of  social  or  of 
social  and  political  conditions  in  life,  there  it  is  one 
of  the  most  constantly  and  powerfully  operative  mo- 
tives with  every  one  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  to  raise 
them  above  it  ^^L'hmneur^  c*est-&-dire  le  pnSjugi 
de  chaque  personne  et  de  chaque  condition;**  and 
again,  ^^  La  nature  de  Thonneur  est  de  demander  dee 
prdfi^rences  et  des  distinctions;**  and  again  ^L'am> 
bition  est  pemicieuse  dans  une  rdpublique:  elle  m 
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Mc^  des  bona  effets  dans  la  monarchie;  elle  donne  la  vie 
—  *  kce  gauvememenf  We  are  but  too  well  acquainted, 
Bbidow  in  England^  with  the  excessive  action  of  this  ptin* 
dple;  we  know  but  too  well  the  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  minutely  different  class  below, 
and  assimilated  to  the  minutely  different  class  above; 
we  need  a  renovation,  as  of  a  genial  spring  restoring 
the  wintry  earth  to  lifo  and  w(trmth|  a  renovation 
which  will  relax  tlie  cankering  grii>o  of  this  ambition, 
and  restore,  by  the  substitution  of  more  natural  aims, 
the  sense  and  enjoyment  of  independence  and  bro- 
therhood. 

5.  Passing  to  another  subordinate  type,  humility 
is  one  of  the  emotions  of  comparison  of  being,  and 
when  the  tendency  to  it  is  strongly  marked  produces 
a  character  very  distinctly  and  obviously  traced,  that 
of  the  humble,  meek,  and  lowly  di8}K)sition.  But 
this  emotion  has  no  passion  foimded  on  it|  since  its 
nature  is  to  withdraw  from  rivalry  and  emulation 
rather  than  to  court  them.  It  combines  readily  with 
goodwill  and  love  to  otherSi  and  as  such  is  itself 
amiable.  It  is  from  this  combination  that  it  acquires 
the  title  of  a  virtue,  since  a  low.  estimate  of  oneself, 
if  combined  with  illwill  to  others  in  consequence  of 
that  estimate,  is  hateful.  The  tendency  to  form  a 
low.  estimate  of  self  in  comparison  with  others  seems 
to  belong  to  a  low  degree  of  mental  activity,  since 
it  is  to  acquiesce  in  a  judgment  which  derives  its 
pleasure  from  the  small  amount  of  burden  or  task 
which  it  imposes.  It  enables  the  person  to  acquiesce 
in  being  guided  by  others;  it  aims  at  peace  and  rest, 
and  avoids  responsibility.  Hence  the  humble  cha- 
racter receives  its  colour  from  the  other  emotions 
with  which  it  may  be  combined.     Humility  in  com- 
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binalaoii  with  love  is  the  state  of  mmd  which  ii  bowi 
meant  by  the  tenn  homility  as  the  name  of  a  Chris-  —  * 
tian  virtue.  It  may  seem  strange  to  find  homili^  TWa«biti 
classed  under  tiie  head  of  ambition,  being  as  it  is  ^^^^ 
rather  a  deterrent  firom  rivalry,  which  is  the  soul 
of  ambition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  am- 
bition is  the  character  formed  by  the  passions  ari^g 
from  emotions  of  comparison,  not  firom  these  emo- 
tions themselves,  which  are  oi)posites  to  each  other; 
the  passions  are  envy,  jealousy,  and  emulation;  when 
any  of  the  emotions  are  predominanti  they  will  form 
subordinate  types  of  character  which  may  be  very 
different  from  those  of  the  pas^ons.  The  emotions  on 
the  side  of  the  comparison  unfavourable  to  self,  that 
is,  ashamedness,  admiration  of  externals,  humility, . 
and  admiration  of  essentials,  as  already  said,  have  no 
passions;  tiie  passions  spring  from  these  emotions 
in  combination  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance,  favourable  to  self;  and  yet  these  emodons 
may  be  strongly  marked,  so  as  to  serve  as  foundOr 
tions  for  distinct  but  subordinate  types  of  character. 
And  what  is  said  of  humility  may  be  said  also  of 
other  subordinate  forms  of  these  emotions^  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others^  such  as  self- 
denial,  unselfishness,  complaisance,  submissiveness. 
A  comparison  with  other  persons,  their  possessions 
and  faculties,  is  essential  to  all  these  emotions  and*, 
their  modifications  of  character;  but  the  comparison 
itself  does  not  become  a  passion,  unless  the  superi- 
ority  of  self  over  others  is  tiie  object  of  desire;  and 
this  desire  is  ambition;  • 

§  70.  I.  Another  type  of  character  is  founded     xi^ 
upon  pride,  one  branch  of  the  emotions  which  arise 
in  reflection  on  self  alone.     Reserve  is  the  charaic- 
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teristio  of  .tiiese;  but  the  reserve  of  self-respect  is 
modesty^  that  of  pride  is  defiance*  The  emotions  of 
roflootion  on  solf  alone  were  described  in  $  80  as 
supposing  two  kinds  of  comparison  to  have  taken 
place,  first)  comparison  between  oneself  and  other 
persons,  secondly,  comparison  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  features  in  one's  own  nature  or  history. 
Everything  which  can  possibly  be  considered  good  in 
oneself  or  favourable  to  oneself  may  become  material, 
object,  or  framework,  for  the  emotion  of  pride.  The 
comparison  is  then,  in  pride,  given  up  by  the  un* 
favourable  side  of  it  being  forgotten,  not  purposely 
but  spontaneously,  and  the  favourable  side  alone 
dwelt  upon ;  only  what  is  good  in  oneself  is  dwelt 
upon,  the  good  in  others  and  the  bad  in  others  are 
equally  dropped  out  of  view;  and  therewith  all  reci- 
procal obligations  between  oneself  and  others  denied. 
This  kind  of  pride^  then,  has  no  career  before  it,  be- 
cause it  is  founded,  by  its  nature,  in  an  error,  in 
mistake  of  the  facts  of  its  representational  framework. 
It  requires  a  comparison  to  exist,  and  it  tries  to 
eliminate  all  comparison ;  it  destroys  the  framework 
which  is  necessary  to  it.  It.  might  be  pictured  as 
lopping  off  the  bough  on  which  it  is  seated.  It  aims 
both  at  isolation  from  others  and  at  isolation  from 
portions  and  parcels  of  itself.  Yet  to  effect  this  iso- 
lation- it  must  keep  producing  and  reproducing  in 
thought  the  objects  from  which  it  would  make  ab-* 
straction.  The  future  before  it  is  only  secured  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  natural  tendency  which  may 
be  du6  to  repeated  acts  of  indulgence ;  the  aim  of 
tlie  passion  is  not  to  intensify  itself,  but  to  intensify 
or  complete  the  isolation  which  b  one  element  of  its 
object 
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t.  Bat  iltkoQi^  this  kind  of  pride  has  no  cnreert  iNa 
the  ease  is  different  with  that  kind  of  it  which  k  - 
•olf«roipoot|  attnohing  to  an  ideal  of  eharacter  formed  ^ 
of  odier  elemental  and  eomparing  itself  cfonstantly 
with  its  own  ideal ;  an  emotion  which  is  noble  in 
proportitm  to  the  nobility  of  the  character  ccmstitut- 
ing  the  ideal,  and  which  shares  its  career.  When 
this  ideal  is  noble,  self-respect  becomes  one  kind  of 
Honour,  which  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  all 
excellence ;  the  other  kind  of  Honour  being  that 
belohginjg  to  emulation  (§  69.  4).  This  kind  of  pride 
consists,  then,  in  exclusive  cultivation  of  one*s  own 
ideal;  but  that  ideal  may  include  the  cultivation  of 
every  virtue.  Towards  others  the  conduct  of  the 
self-respecting  man  will  be  marked  by  a  reserved 
benevolence,  by  scrupulous  justice,  by  attentive  de- 
licacy and  politeness.  **  There  are  proud  men,'*  says 
Landor,  ^^of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  almost  conceals 
their  pride,  and  perfectly  excuses  it"  Pericles  and 
Aspasin,  cxii.  This  kind  of  pride  I  diould  call  self- 
respect.  The  two  kinds  of  pride  must  therefore  bo 
carefully  distinguished,  and  that  only  winch  is  the 
passion  of  self-isolation  denied  entrance  into  the  sys- 
tem of  virtues. 

3.  The  combination  of  the  irascible  emotions  with 
the  better  kind  of  pride  has  been  touched  upon  in 
§  68.  4;  they  will  idso  combine  with  the  worse  kind 
6f  pride,  the  tendency  to  proud  self-isolation.  The 
resulting  disposition  is  then  morose,  sullen,  sulky,  a 
disposition  too  well  known  by  its  name  to  require 
description.  The  framework  of  this  compound  emo- 
tion,  which,  unce  it  is  a  compoifhd  one,  is  already  a 
habit  and  disposition  of  character,  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  some  unwarranted  intrusion 
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or  enoroaohmont  on  the  rights  of  the  penoa  feeling 
iuUen}  of  some  intrusion  on  his  self-isolating  posl« 
tion.  Take  away  the .  selMsolationi  or  take  away  the 
*  irasoibilityi  either  of  the  two  elements  of  the  com* 
pound  emotioni  and  the  emotion  loses  its  peculiar 
cliaracter  which  we  call  sullenness  or  sulkiness. 

4«  It  was  said  in  §  80.  a,  ad  fin.  that  the  emotion 
which  arises  in  reflection  on  self  alone  wbb  the  most 
deeply  rooted  of  all  the  reflective  emotionsi  the  staple 
and  basis  of  the  charocteri  upon  which  all  others 
might  be  conceived  as  cngra(lod«  Nothing  is  more 
true;  unless  this  emotion  is  strongi  tlicre  can  bo 
no  strength  of  character ;  it  is  the  fountaui-hcad  of 
morale  that  is,  of  reflective  life,  the  emotion  which  is 
inseparable  from  reflection  on  self  or  self-conscious* 
ness  ;  the  source  of  de  facto  energy,  as  justice  is  of 
de  jure  validity.  But,  as  we. have  seen,  it  is  parted 
immediately  into  two  streams,  pride  and  self-respect, 
with  the  honour  which  belongs  to  each,  and  which  is 
again  diflferent  from  the  honour  of  emulation.  The 
two  characters,  based  respectively  upon  pridi  and 
ui)on  self-respect,  or  which  draw  their  life  from  these 
opposite  streams,  may  be  considered  as  dividing  the 
world  of  character  between  them.  The  proud  man 
is  self-centred,  the  man  of  self-'respect  submits  to 
revolve,  as  it  were^  round  the  centre  of  the  universci 
and  to  live  his  life  as  a  part  in  a  vast  whol&  The 
opposition  between  the  two  is  the  opposition  be* 
tween  self-will  and  willing  submission  to  universal 
laws.  The  latter  alone  is  fully  compatible  with  habits 
founded  on  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  moral  law. 

§  71.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  omit  a*  type  or 
rather  a  class  of  characters  which  forms  a  prominent 
[K)rtion  of  mankind,  but  one  not  perhaps  so  numerous 
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M  usttiUy  mppoMdi  the  pteMure-ieelrart  m  they  are 
oommonly  cfllecL  The  types  already  menttoned  Mem 
to  exclade  these,  or  at  least  to  fiirnish  no  emotionid  Tto'aa 
ftiundatioii  for  them;  and  yet  we  have  now  gone 
through  all  the  groups  of  reflective  emotion,  except 
thOM  only  which  are  imaginative  ai  well  as  reflcc* 
tive.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  class  in  question 
is  a  residuum;  consisting  of  those  persons  who  have 
no  reflective  emcition  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  them 
into  a  special  direction  of  energy,  and  mould  theur 
character  into  a  special  ty|>e«  They  are  left,  then, 
to  the  direction  given  by  the  prcfiondcnmce  of  the 
direct  emotions  or  of  the  bodily  organisation^  and  of 
the  pleasures  which  belong  to  their  exercise  or  ac« 
tivity.  They  are  both  intellectually  and  emotionally 
sluggish;  they  require  the  stimulation  of  novelty  in 
sights  and  sounds.  They  rest*  in  wonder  and  curios- 
ity, without  the  logical  instinct  Good-tempered  they 
often  are,  but  incapable  of  lasting  passion.  Their 
characteristic  is  that  they  always  want  amusement; 
indeed  amusement-seekers  would  be  the  best  name 
for  them  as  a  class.  Now  we  are  all  amusement- 
seelcers  at  times;  and  those  who  never  are  so  must 
have  something  morbid  in  their  character;  but  never 
to  want  or  seek  anything  else  is  a  disease  of  a  worse 
kind,  a  sort  of  original  and  incurable  feebleness  of 
mental  constitution.  It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  cha- 
racter cannot  claim  any  inherent  promise  of  perman- 
ence from  the  interest  which  it  has  for  desire,  or  as 
an  object  of  volition,  since  its  characteristic  is,  that 
volition  does  not  rise  to  intensity  in  any  of  the  ob- 
jects or  emotions  which  it  embraces. 

§  72.  I.  The  classification  of  the  types  of  cha- 
which  are  founded  on  the  reflective  emotions. 
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I.       not  ima^native  as  well  as  reflectivey  being  now 
complete,  let  us  cast  a  glance  back  over  them  all 
generally,  and  consider  in  what  way  the  emotions 
it^   constituting  these  several  types  of  character  are  sub* 
ordinated  to,  and  taken  up  into,  the  emotions  of 
justice  and  the  love  of  duty  which  constitute  the 
highest  and  most  central  type.    It  is  by  no  means 
an  idle  enquiry,  what  feelings  and  actions  will  com- 
bine with  the  moral  sense,  and  what  will  not;  as 
some  might  perhaps  maintain,  on  the  ground  that 
all  feelings  are  facts  of  consciousness,  and  have  their 
causes  and  conditions  in  the  physical  functions  of  the 
organism,  thus  eliminating  all  strictly  speaking  de  jure 
considerations  fix^m  ethic,  and  leaving  only  de  &cto 
considerations.    Yet  even  such  persons,  since  they 
cannot  overlook  the  fiicts  of  choice  between  plea^ 
sures,^  of  procuring  some  in  preference  to  others,  of 
avoiding  pains,  and  of  instituting  courses  of  conduct 
calculated  for  these  ends,  must  in  fact  bring  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  de  jure  considerations  into  the  enquiry, 
only  without  including  in  them  that  particular,  plea- 
sure which  belongs  to  the  moral  sense;  a  pleasure 
which  their  mental  analysis  has  either  failed  to  re- 
veal to  them,  or  revealed  as  a  sentiment  founded 
solely  on  erroneous,  |>erhaps  theological^  opinions, 
and  destined  to  vani)»h  with  them.     In  this  latter 
view  the  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong  would 
appear  to  them  as  something  ^^  absolute^'  or  onto- 
logical,  and  its  claim  to  obedience  as  empty  as  its 
source  fictitious.    The  most  logical  of  such  a  school 
would  therefore  abstain  from  entering  into  any  con- 
sideration of  moral  right  or  %vrong;  prudence  or  im- 
prudence, certainly  of  a  high  order,  as  prudence  for 
self  or  for  others,  is  all  that  they  would  predicate 
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of  any  person  or  conduct    Even  such  praiM  and      ^ 
blame  as  this  would  be  to  them  valid  only  as  a  fact,       - 
that  is,  because  they  are  naturally  impelled  to  give    ^ 
it  or  withold  it|  just  as  they  are  naturally  led  to  like 
and  to  dislike;  and  thus  differences  of  judgment  be- 
come ultimatelyi  on  this  view,  mere  matters  of  taste, 
in  which  no  man  can  judge  for  another.    This  view 
is  incompatible  with  the  discovery  by  analysis  of  a 
specific  feeling  founded  on  justice,  the  moral  sense. 
All  de  jure  considerations  have  their  source  in  this 
specific  feeliiig,  which  exists  also  de  facto,  as  other 
feelings  also  do  which  either  will  or  will  not  combine 
with  it.     This  combination  or  hon*combination  with 
the  moral  sense  is  what  makes  actions  and  .feelings 
morally  right  or  wrong,  and  constitutes  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  moral  good  and  evil.    If  there  is  no 
moral  good  and  no  moral  evil,  there  is  no  moral 
sense  with  its  specific  feeling  of  validity;  but  that 
there  is  such  a  specific  feeling  the  anal}^8is  in  Chap- 
ter ii.  has  sufficiently  shown.     The  combination  of 
other  feelings  with  this  is  their  moral  justification. 
The  question  then  is,  in  what  way  does  this  com- 
bination takes  place. 

2.  The  process  is  one  of  redintegration,  and  con- 
sists in  holding  together,  either  spontaneously  or 
voluntarily,  the  total  emotion  and  its  framework,  so 
as  to  see  whether  the  latter  has  that  ecjuality  in  its 
parts  which  is  the  object  of  the  emotion  of  justice. 
If  it  has,  then  the  same  framework  is  common  both 
to  the  emotion  of  justice  and  to  that  emotion  which 
is  in  question.  We  may  feel  this  spontaneously  or 
habitually,  and  then  we  are  said  to  entertain  habitu- 
ally just  and  right  feelings;  or  we  may  test  it  vo- 
I  Inntarily,  and  then  the  process  is  one  of  reasoning. 
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The  more  intense  an  emotion  \b^  the  less  are  we  able 
to  analyse  its  fViune>\*ork  to  discover  its  Justiee  or 
ii    equality.     The  movement  wliich  BupiH>rt8  it  in  the 
«f   brain  is  then  energetic  or  violent,  and  the  lines  of 
***  the  framework  faint.    Its  connection  with  other  ob- 
jects or  frameworks  also  is  fuint  by  the  same  rule; 
that  is,  the  movements  which  8ui>)xirt  the  formal 
element  are  less  strong  than  those  which  support  the 
emotional.     The  emotion  may  in  this  cose  be  just, 
but  we  cannot  test  its  justice.     Only  with  the  gradual 
return  to  energy  in  the  movement  8upiK>rtiug  the 
form  or  framework,  can  the  equality  or  inequality  bo 
discerned,  and  the  emotion  of  justice  arise.     Anger, 
eros,  love,  erivy,  jealousy,  pride,  emulation,  covetous- 
ness,-  and  so  on,  may  all  be  so  intense  as  to  obliterate 
the  framework,  and  prevent  its  justice  or  injustice 
from  appearing  in  consciousness.     The  return  to 
vividness  of  the  framework,  and  tlie  production  of 
other  objc^cts  in  redintegration,  as  means  or  as  con- 
•  sequences  of  the  object  in  immediate  view,  can  only 
proceed  pari  passu  with  the  decrease  in  intensity  of 
the  emotion  pervading  this  immediate  object.     This 
is  the  phenomenon   of  reasoning  calming  the  pas- 
sions; and  the  habit  of  reasoning,  of  increasing  the 
energy  of  the  moveftients  supporting  frameworks,  in 
cases  of  strong  emotion,  may  be  strengthened  by 
exercise,  so  as   to  make  the  emotions  themselves 
suggest  the  desire  for  reasoning  on  them,  and  this 
desire  increase  into  a  volition  sufficiently  powerful  to 
bring  the  framework  into  prommence  at  the  expense 
of  the  emotion. 

3.  There  are  three  ways  which  the  reasoning  may 
take  on  the  overcoming  or  the  subsidence  of  the  emo- 
tion.     If  it  proceeds  to  analysing  the  content  of  its 
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the  first  Ju^gmont  whidi  it  passes  is  one  of  the  jus*  ^ 
tioe  or  iig'usticei  the  goodness  or  Uaduess  of  its  objecti  tJmj 
us  an  object  of  the  original  emotion.  Or  it  may  take 
the  direction  of  effective  reasoning,  in  order  to  discover 
facts,  connected  with  the  frameworki  either  as  means 
to  procure  or  avoid  it,  or  as  consequences  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  The  latter  in  both  its  branches  is 
prudence  or  prudential  reasoning;  the  former  alcme 
is  moral,  being  employed  to  discover  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  emotion  and  its  framework.  Only  that 
type  of  chanicter  which  is  founded  on  the  love  of 
duty  vnH  habitually  and  easily  take  the  first  road,  or 
take  it  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  the  second, 
the  mode  of  prudential'  reasoning.  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  fiu:t  that  it  is  right  to  test  emotion  and  con* 
duct  in  this  way,  or  that  justice  b  the  ground  of 
moral  goodness.  The  course  is  .  not  right  because 
it  is  taken  by  this  type  of  character,  but  this  type 
of  character  is  good  because  it  takes  a  course  com* 
manded  by  the  love  of  dnty.  If  either  of  the  two 
other  directions  are  taken,  of  reasoning  to  discover 
.  either  means  or  consequences  of  a  certain  feeling  or 
action,  the  question  occurs  again  as  to  these,  whether 
they  are  in  accordimce  with  justice  and  the  moral 
sense;  and  it  may  happen  that  either  the  means  or 
the  consequences  may  be  forbidden,  whi!«!  the  action 
itself  is  piermitted,  by  the  moral  sense,  or  that  they 
may  be  permitted  while  the  action  is  forbidden. 

4.  Three  classes  of  eliements  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  combine  to  proiluce  and 
govern  it.  These  are,  first,  the  external  circum* 
stances  and  events  of  life,  the  persons  with  whom 
one  comes  in  contact,  their  feelings  and  actions,  the 
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customs  and  laws  of  society,  and  so  on ;  secondly, 
the  phjrsical.  changes  owing  to  advancing  age,  the 
1  increase,  culmination,  and  gradual  decrease  in  in* 
If  tensity,  of  the  movements  supporting  the  emotional 
element  in  emotions  and  passions,  and  the  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  redintegration  of  the  frame- 
works of  those  emotions  and  passions,  which  tend 
towards  the  fixation  of  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  the  time  of  life  advances ;  thirdly,  the  innate 
structure  of  the  character  itself,  and  the  force  of  voli- 
tion, t]>e  direction  of  which  dcjKimls  upon  that  struc- 
ture, and  which  reacts  upon  the  two  former  gi*oups 
of  contributing  elements.  The  first  group  is  infi- 
nitely various,  and  different  for  every  individual; 
its  importance  for  him  can  hardly  be  overrated ;  an 
accident  as  it  is  called  may  change  not  only  his  whole 
coui*se  of  life,  but  also  the  development  of  his  cha- 
ractor  itself,  so  as  to  make  him  a  very  diflbiHJut  niau 
from  what  ho  would  otherwise  have  boon.  The  hu- 
l)ortaiice  of  this  change  in  the  individual,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  mdividual  himself,  to  the  whole  course 
.of  the  world's  aftairs,  and  to  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  may  influence,  is  anotlier  thing  ;  and  there 
are  two  much  debated  questions,  first,  as  to  the 
amount  and  importance  of  the  uifluence  which  acci- 
dental changes  in  circumstances  and  events,  and  se- 
condly, as  to  that  which  personal  individual  character 
and  action,  exert  over  the  course  of  the  world's  his- 
tory or  over  mankind  at  large.  The  second  group 
is  the  same,  in  kind,  for  every  man,  the  changes  due 
to  advancing  age  affect  all  men  alike,  though  they 
are  modified  differently  by  the  reaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  physical  structure.  The  third  group 
we  have  already  been  employed  in  analysing.    From 
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<Hir  pnient  pdnt  ofviewi  (]ierefix«,  the  ieooodnid  n 
third  groupe  ocmsdtate  the  normal  developiiieiit  of  j^ 
the  character^  while  the  first  group,  conmstiiig  of  J|^ 
the  variable  circumstancea  of  life,  are  the  deflecting 
element  or  influence,  which  tends  to  make  the  life 
and  the  character  diffSerent  from  what  it  would  be 
if  these  circumstances  flowed  in  an  even  tide,  the 
same  for  all  men  and  all  periods  of  life.  It  is  the 
normal  development  of  character  in  advancing  age 
with  which  we  ore  immediately  engaged,  abstraction 
made  from  the  deflecting  influence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  events. 

5^  Tet  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  eliminate 
altogether  the  first  group  of  contributing  elements. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  suppose  them  acting  regu- 
larly and  each  in  its  turn  upon  the  character,  so  that 
the  individual  has  all  Iiis  emotions  called  into  play 
iVom  tunc  to  time,  and  has  exi)orieuco  of  .the  jo}^ 
and  the  sorrows  which  spring  (Whu  each,  either  fironi 
their  satisfaction  or  from  their  disappointment  All 
passions  are  paihful  when  they  are  disappointed ;  for 
instance,  love  remaining  while  we  feel  the  gradu* 
ally  increasing  indifference  tOAvards  us  of  the  person 
loved ;  or  anger  and  revenge  when  unsatisfied ;  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  comparison,  when  other 
persons  triumph  in  our  humiliation,  as  in  insult  and 
contumely;  some  passions  are  in  a  manner  painful 
and  uneasy  even  in  th^ir  satisfaction,  as  anger  and 
malice.  Such  joys  and  such  sorrows  as  spring  from 
the  satisfaction  or  disappointment  of  emotions  and 
passions  are  what  is  often  meant  by  experience  of 
life ;  and  this  we  must  suppose  present  in  some  full 
and  regular  measture,  in  order  to  imagine  to  ourselves 
the  normal  course  of  the  development  of  character, 
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rach  as  it  is  produced  by  the  advance  of  age  in  com- 
bination with  the  original  cerebral  structure  of  the 
individual 

•fS  6.  Supporing  thus  everything  to  be  normal,  all 
the  three  groups  of  contributing  elements  to  be  active 
in  a  certain  normal  proportion,  is  there  any  general 
law  discoverable,  to  which  the  course  of  develojMnent 
conforms,  and  which  is  thB  expression  c^it?  The 
answer  results  from  the  foregoing,  analysis ;  thdre  is 
such  a  law  and  such  a  course ;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  action  between  the  emotional  element 
nikl  its  representational  framework,  and  between  the 
physical  nerve  movements  which  respectively  sup- 
port tliem/  The  emotions,  8up[K>rted  by  movements 
whicli  have  their  well-springs  or  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  (as  we  have  been  led  to  ima- 
gine them),  change  in  degree  of  intensity^  and  in 
the  amount  of  framework  which  they  will  pervade, 
in  accordance  with  the  energy  of  these  nerve  move- 
.ments,  which  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
age  or  time  of  life,  first  increasing  then  decreasing 
in  intensity.  They  are  fixed  and  intensified  by  in- 
dulgence and  habit;  but  they  do  not  change  in  kind 
except  so  far  as  they  are  modified,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  represen- 
tational framework  which  they  pervade  in  the  course 
of  redintegration.  The  rcprcHcntational  framework 
on  the  contrary,  tliough  oiiually  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  energy  of  the  nerve  movements  which 
support  it,  changes  in  the  kind  of  its  content  with 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Its  changes 
constitute  a  continual  elaboration  of  organically  con- 
structed imagery,  which  receives  the  pervading  emo- 
tions into  itsel£    The  formal  element  of  this  firame- 
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woik  is  tiie  eonditioii  of  its  elaboratioii  and  organie  Boo 
coDstractaoii.  The  framework  constitutes  what  we  «- 
may  call  man's  knowledge,  the  emotion  man's  nature ;  n^ 
to  adopt  a  profound  distinction  of  Mr,  Ruskin's. 
Accordingly  tiie  changes  in  knowledge  make  a  com- 
paratively  rapid,  those  in  emotion  a  comparatively 
slow  progress*  The  changes  in  knowledge,  if  for  the 
better,  that  is,  if  they  have  the  harmony  which  is 
truth,  are  never  lost;  but  are  preserved  not  only 
for  the  life  of  the  individual  but,  by  means  of  oral 
and  written  communication,  for  the  life  of  the  race. 
Those  in  emotion,  except  such  slow  modifications  in 
it  as  are  produced  by  the  changes  in  knowledge,  de- 
pend uiK>n  the  physical  or  nerve  development  alone, 
so  as  to  be  directly  subject  to  the  influence  of  age 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  incapable  of 
being  communicated  to  others,  or  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations.  The  slow  development  indeed  of  the  cere- 
bral organism,  including  its  property  of  hereditary 
transmission,  carries  with  it  the  development  and 
the  transmission  of  emotion  as  a  part  of  itself;  but 
the  development  of  knowledge  is  enabled  to  outstrip 
both,  by  having  its  particular  frameworks  succes- 
sively £xed  and  destroyed,  each  being  the  means  by 
whidi,  and  the  material  out  of  which,  a  succeeding 
one  is  formed.  Yet  there  is  also,  throughout  this 
formation,  a  part  or  strain  which  is  i)crmanent,  and 
of  slow  but  i^ermonent  growth,  corre8|K)ading  to  the 
hereditarily  transmitted  emotional  nature,  and  itself 
capable  of  hereditary  transmission;  I  mean  the  logi- 
cal forms  of  reasoning  itself^  and  the  slowly  developed 
system  of  geheral  abstract  conceptions  which  are 
applicable  to  any  new  or  changmg  object-matter  of 
knowledge.    The  degrees  of  energy  agam,  both  in 
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%.  external  actioii  and  volition,  follow  the  same  law  as 
the  emotions.  They  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the 
movements  in  the  nervous  organismi  and  not  upon 
the  stage  of  elaboration  which  has  been  attained  in 
the  ktiowledge.  Every  generation  apparently  begins 
life  at  the  same  point  Of  development^  both  in  emo* 
tion  and  strength  of  will,  as  the  pn>CGdiiig  gicucrtitbn. 
llicro  is  no  doubt  some  dinorencO|  but  it  is  so  sumU 
as  only  to  become  visible  wlien  wo  include  a  bug 
series  of  generations  in  our  view ;  and  even  then 
perhaps  it  is  visible  only  in  respect  of  emotion,,  and 
not  in  respect  of  strength  of  will.  This  difference 
between  emotion  and  framew'ork,  man's  nature  and 
man's  knowledge,  which  is  seen  clearly  in  the  field 
of  history,  has  its  source  in  every  individual  who 
contributes  to  make  history,  and  is  to  be  traced  in 
him  by  a  careful  analysis. 

7.  This  being  the  general  and  constant  relation 
between  emotion  and  framework,  and  between,  the 
modes  of  their  development,  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
and  constant  influence  must  be  exerted  by  the  frame- 
work ove^  the  eitiotion,  in  ccmsequence  of  its  con* 
tinually  progressive  elaboration  of  structure,  by  which 
it  becomes  more  complete  and  more  harmonious. 
The  pleasure  of  harmonising  its  parts,  of  introducing 
equal  correspondences  between  them,  both  statically 
and  dynamically,  of  making  means  correspond  to  end, 
theory  to  pratitice,  reward  to  merit,  punishment  to 
fault,  harvest  to  labour,  career  to  ambition,  and  so 
cm,  is  the  motive  of  all  this  structural  elaboration  of 
framework  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary  and  not  spon^ 
taneous,  and  practical  rather  thaii  speculative.  The 
formal  element  which  is  contained  in  the  framework 
of  images,  with  the  pleasure  of  equality,  the  piun  of 
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inequalityi  whidi  are  inherent  in  it,  is  the  ground 
of  the  organic  harmony  which  is  both  spcmtaneously 
and  voluntarily  produced  in  its  constantly  growing  tujwS 
structure.  HencCi  when  we  reflect  upon  past  ex- 
perience of  life,  the  tendency  always  is  to  approve 
and  cultivate  those  feelings  which  have  a  career  be* 
fore  them,  and  those  most  the  career  of  which  is  the 
longest,  the  most  iVoo  ftn^ni  contnulictioas  in  it^olf, 
and  the  least  exposed  to  obstacles  (torn  other  feelings 
or  external  circumstances.  A  career  is  the  imagined 
correspondence  of  the  end  to  the  beginning,  the  ima* 
gined  completion  and  crown  of  a  course  of  feeling, 
thought,  or  action.  It  has  been  sho>vn  in  many  in- 
stances how  essential  to.  continuance  in  any  action  is 
the  imogination  of  such  a  career.  Indeed  we  usually 
think  any  one  senseless  who  perseveres  in  actions 
before  which  there  is  no  career.  Whenever  a  man 
does  so,  it  is  because  he  is  either  really  senseless  or 
else  mastered  for  the  time  being  by  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, a  fact  which  entirely  confirms  our  analysis. 

8.  Now  we  cannot  teach  or  implant  emotions  not 
implanted  by  nature,  but  only  cultivate  what  nature 
has  implanted.  Up  to  a  certain  point  perhaps  they 
may  be  increased  in  intensity  by  habit  and  indulg- 
ence, and  by  desuetude  of  other  and  particularly  of 
the  opposite  emotions.  To  what  extent  this  is  pos- 
sible is  doubtful.  But  a  natural  deficiency  in  any  of 
the  cardinal  emotions  cannot  be  supplied,  a  natural 
redundance  cannot  be  annihilated,  l^  culture.  Cha- 
racters which  are  originally  framed  to  feel  very  in-^ 
tensely  either  love,  hatred,  lambition  or  rivalry,  pride 
or  love  of  duty,  will  always  strongly  retain  those  tend- 
encies. This  is  matter  of  daily  experience.  The  ex- 
planation is,  that  these  are  emotional  elements  which 
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depend  on  original  cerebral  atrueture  and  function. 
But  the  representational  frameworks  in  which  these 
^    are  cast  are  moulded  by  self-education,  and  to  some 
^  extent  modify  tlie  emotional  elements  pervading  them. 
According  to  its  capacities  for  a  career,  every  emo- 
tion can  be  taken  up  into  justice  %vith  less  loss  of  its 
distinguishing  emotional  feeling.  The  several  capa- 
cities of  the  several  emotions  for  a  career  have  "been 
given  above.     Love  and  the  love  of  duty  have  alone 
an  infinite  career  before  them;  they  alone  perfectly 
fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  the  demands  of  justice. 
Hence,  where  they  exist  strongly  by  nature  they 
need  lose  nothing  of  their  intensity  by  education. 
But  where  they  arc  deficient  by  nature  they  cannot 
be  produced  by  education.     The  love  of  justice  may 
be  increased  by  culture,  for  this  is  an  emotion  at- 
tached directly  to  the  formal  element,  and  for  that 
reason  is  the  standard  or  rather  the  framework  into 
which  all  other  emotions  must  be  cast  or  reduced. 
It  grows  in  intensity  by  habit,  like  the  rest,  and  its 
l)leasure  increases  with  its  dominion;  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  love  of  duty  and  from  love  itself, 
and  the  education  which  makes  us  lovers  of  justice 
cannot  give  that  special  tinge  of  passionate  ardour 
which  their  names  connote.     Similar  is  the  case  of 
the  antipathetic  emotions  and  passions,  those  of  com- 
parison, and  that  of  pride.     The  tendency  to  these  is 
original  and  cannot  be  either  implanted  or  uprooted 
by  culture,  however  much  we  may  reflect  upon  the 
insufl[iciency,  the  contradictions,  the  necessary  incom- 
pleteness, of  these  passions.     All  we  can  do,  and  this 
is  what  we  do  naturally,  is  to  transmute  them  into 
those  forms  which  are  their  justice,  into  indignation^ 
chivalrous  rivalry,  personal  honour.    But  if  the  emo- 
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tiotiB  ara  strong  by  natarei  they  will  Ntaiiit  even  in 
their  transformationi  the  passionate  ardoor  of  that 
special  kind  which  they  originally  had,  Th^m 

9*  The  influence  of  age  b  twofold.  Up  to  the  ^^^ 
prime  (^  life,  the  increasing  vigour  of  all  physical 
movements  both  increases  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion and  urges  forward  the  construction  of  the  frame- 
work; but  the  predominant  emotion  sets  the  end  or 
purpose  of  the  construction,  and  moulds  it  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  nature.  We  reason  vigorously,  it 
is  true,  but,  since  the  predominant  emotion  guides 
us,  we  reason  speculatively  and  effectively,  and  act 
immanently  and  transeuntly,  more  than  we  reason 
teleologically.  The  predominant  emotion  with  its 
desired  scope  and  career  is  to  us  unquestioned,  an 
absolute  end;  and  the  framework,  mth  the  reason- 
ing' powers  which  construct  it,  are  to  us  as  means, 
dominated  by  the  emotion.  But  when  the  prime  of 
life  is  passed,  and  the  vigour  of  physical  movements 
gradually  decreases,  the  framework  and  the  move- 
ments which  support  it  assume  by  degrees  a  more 
important  position  towards  the  emotional  element. 
The  slow  but  continuous  growth  of  knowledge,  em- 
bodied in  and  depending  on  movements  which  are 
habitual,  and  from  their  interconnection  with  each 
other  mutually  supporting  and  promoting,  becomes 
now  a  match  for  the  passions  and  emotions,  bound  to 
physical  movements  which  decrease  in  vigour  with- 
out being  consolidated  by  habit  and  interconnection* 
Hence  declining  life  aids  the  process  of  transmuting 
all  emotions  and  passions  into  the  mould  of  justice, 
by  softening  their  intensity;  until  at  last  upon  the 
threshold  of  death  in  extreme  old  age  the  last  spark 
of  their  fire  is  extinguished.     The  normal  course  of 
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the  development  of  character  is  therefore  to  anbordi* 
nate  the  emotion  to  its  framework,  and,  in  80  doing, 
to  the  law  of  that  framework,  which  is  harmony,  equi- 
poise, and  justice. 

^  Poi  nella  qnarU  parte  della  vita 
A  Dio  si  rimaviUi 
Contemplando  la  fine  che  I'  aapetta ; 

£  bcnedke  li  tempi  passatL'* 

^  ■    . 

2Jj^  ^^        §  78.  I.  There  are  two  types  of  character  still 
M  tgrpM.  remaimng  to  be  examined,  the  poetic  and  the  re« 
ligious.    I  have  postponed  them  to  the  enquiry  into 
the  normal  course  of  development  of  character  be- 
cause, though  original  and  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  cerebral  structure  and  functions,  they  are  also 
compound,  springing  from  two  natural  sources  not 
from  one  only,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  development  of  character  throAVs  light  upon 
their  genesis.     These  typi^s  of  character  are  the  t^vo 
brandies  of  what  may  be   culled  the  imaginative 
tendency,  which  is  never  seen  pure,  but  always  ap- 
pears as  imagination  of  this  or  that  object-matter. 
Now  all  imagination  is  imagination  of  a  career,  to  . 
idealise  anything  in  imagination  is  to  imagine  an 
infinite  career  of  perfection  for  it     Hence  love  and 
the  love  of  duty,  being  the  emotions  which  have  an 
infinite  career  before  them,  are  those  which  form  one 
branch  of  reflective  iuingination;  these  origiiuil  emo- 
tions are  one  source,  and  the  naturally  active  di8{>o- 
sition  of  intellect  and  emotion  is  the  other,  which 
in  combination  form  the  religious  t3rpe  of  character^ 
On  the  other  hand,  any  emotion  whatever  may  be 
combined  with  the  inmginative  disposition;  and  what- 
ever emotion  is  so  combined,  without  being  so  strong 
and  absorbing  as  to  hinder  the  free  play  of  the  in* 
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tdlectual  powersi  becomes  firom  that  circumstance  a 
mode  of  poetry.  But  the  intellect  must  have  no 
other  end  in  yiew  than  its  own  satisfiEu^tion  in  this  iw  po 
free  play  of  its  powers;  otherwise  their  exercise  is 
one  of  speculative  or  effective  reasoning;  not  of  teleo- 
logical  or  poeticaL  Emotions  so  treated  become  aes- 
thetic emotions,  their  beauty  or  sublimity  is  brought 
out  in  the  proportions  of  the  formal  element  which 
their  frameworks  contain.  Hence  all  emotions  gener- 
ally and  alike  are  the  object-matter  of  poetry;  and 
poetry  is  the  completion  by  idealisation  of  these 
emotionsi  thus  become  ai^sthetic,  and  of  their  frame- 
works. Hence  not  only  is  this  division  into  religion 
and  poetry  exhaustive  of  all  ideal  reflective  imagina- 
tion, but  its  line  oi  division  coincides  with  that  be- 
tween what  is  inhhitely  perfect  and  beautiful  and 
what  is  also,  in  addinon  to  this,  infinitely  and  eternally 
true. 

a.  The  poetical  type  of  character  admits  of  end« 
less  aiid  most  minute  varieties;  every  shade  of  emo- 
tion has  its  corresponding  poetry.  Infinitely  numer^ 
ous  degrees  of  intensity  also,  and  infinitely  numerous 
modes  or  proportions  in  the  combination  of  intellect 
and  feeling,  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Two  things  how- 
ever must  here  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both 
religion  and. poetry  have  their  false  pretenders  and 
simulators ;  the  simulator  of  poetical  imagination  is 
sontinieiitalism.  When  an  emotion  is  dwelt  on  for 
its  OAvn  pleasure,  as  a  pleasure  of  enjoyment  and  not 
of  admiration,  and  imaguiation  is  occupied  oiily  in 
enforcing  this  pleasure  of  emotion,  or  in  finding  new 
situations  and  circumstances  so  as  to  enhance  it  by 
freshness  or  by  contrast,  then  there  is  no  activity  of 
aesthetic  emotion,  and  consequently  no  poetic  ima- 
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g^ation.  Dreamt  and  reveries  usually  constitute  the 
pleasures  of  a  chiJractcr  of  this  type,  which  is  also 
■M  then  of  a  sluggish  not  of  an  active  disposition,  and 
^^  is  most  properly  distinguished  from  the  imaginative 
character  as  one  of  dreamy  sentiment  Poetical  ima* 
gination  on  the  contrary  is  active,  aesthetic,  consisting 
of  intellect  in  equal  proportion  with  emotion ;  and 
however  soft  may  be  the  images  in  which  most  plea- 
sure is  taken,  the  character  of  the  poet  is  masculine, 
intellectual,  and  vigorous.  Sentimentalism  is  the 
effeminate  luxury  of  emotion;  poetic  imagination  one 
of  its  most  bracing  exercises. 

3.  Hardly  any  man  is  without  poetic  imagination 
of  some  kind  and  in  some  degree ;  but  only  those  are 
usually  called  poets  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
expression  of  this  imagination   by  means  Of  some 
form  of  art.     All  action  springing  from  emotion  has 
its  shade  of- emotion  peculiar  to  it,  attached  to  the 
action  itself,  and  differing  somewhat  from  the  emo- 
tion out  of  which  the  action  springs.   The  expression 
of  emotton  or  of  emotion  and  thought  together,  when 
guided  by  volition,  is  tnuiscunt  action  combined  with 
effective  reasoning;  the  reasoning  is  about  the  means 
for  the  perfect  expression  of  the  emotion,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression.   Language  oilers  the  readiest  and  the  most 
complete  materid  or  instrument  of  such  expression; 
but  gesture  and  muscular  movements  generally,  visi- 
ble objects,  and  audible  sounds,  alike  furnish  such 
materials  or  instruments.    The  differentiation  of  emo* 
tion  in  actions  expressive  of  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  poetry,  but  extends  to  all  cases  of  expression ;  for 
instance,  striking  a  sudden  blow,  taking  a  sudden 
leap,  greeting  friends  by  shaking  hands,  drinking 
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healthsi  ereeting  trinmi^kal  archeai  weiring  holiday 
dressesi  and  ao  on.  In  all  these  casea  the  feeling 
expressed  by  the  action  is  heightened  and  differen*  iwj^ 
tiated  by  the  act|  and  at  the  moment  of  its  comple-  " 
tion.  *  The  emotion  is^  as  it  were,  gathered  np  to  m 
ungle  point  and  enforced  upon  the  actors  by  their 
action.  The  action  by  itself  becomes  in  this  way 
symbolic,  symbolic  of  the  feeling  it  expresses.  The 
refrain  in  songs  is  of  thb  nature,  and  so  also  is  the 
act  of  singing  itself,  when  it  comes  like  that  of  Goethe's 
Harper, 

**  Ich  singe  wie  der  Vc^l  singt 

Vet  in  den  Zweigen  WDlmet» 
Das  Lied  das  aus  der  Kehle  dringt 

1st  Luhn  der  reichlich  lohnet** 

So  also  are  all  public  religious  ceremonies,  and  reU* 
gious  acta,,  prayer  for  instance,  and  the  cdiebratioii 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  Christians.  In  all  these 
the  emotion  is>  heightened  and  enforced  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  it.  In  religion  these  lActs  of  expression 
constitute  the  cultus,  the  lacts  of  worship  and  service; 
they  are  to  the  religious  emotions  what  poetry  is  to 
poetical  imagination  and  its  emotions.  Poetry  as  an 
art  is  nothing  else  than  the  systematic  elaboration  of 
such  modes  of  expression  for  the  poetic  emotions; 
but^ just  as  there  maybe  a  dead  cultus  in  religion, 
if  it  is  divorced  from  the  emotions  which  are  its 
spirit,  so  also  in  poetry  all  modes  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, however  choice,  are  lifeless  and  cold,  unless 
they  spring  fresh  and  glowing  from  the  heart  of  the 
composer. 

4.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that,  like  all  rea* 
Boning  processes  which  spring  from  emotion,  the 
reasoning  which  determines  the  expression  in  poetry 
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calms  the  emotion  which  it  expresses.  The  nerve 
force  which  supported  the  emotion  is  converted  into 
tad  a  force  supporting  the  redintegration  of  the  frame* 
^^  work;  as  force  supporting  the  emotional  element  it 
is  e.\haustci!|  nndi  wlion  it  no  Umger  exists  as  motive 
power  of  tlie  reasoning,  supporting  the  reilintegration 
of  the  framework,  there  will  follow  a  reaction,  as  it 
is  called ;  that  is,  the  emotion  will  be  felt  with  less 
intensity  than  ordinary,  and  perhaps  so  much  the 
less  as  the  previous  tension  exceeded  the  ordinary 
limit. 

5.  It  was  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  that  were 
distinguished  in  §  43,  and  classified  by  their  spring- 
ing from  two  modes  of  [K)etical  imagination,  the  syn- 
tlictic  and  the  analytic.  The  favourite  employment 
of  tliesc  two  modes  is  also  iixixt  wliich  distinguishes 
the  poetic  character  into  two  main  types ;  and  this 
must  now  be  shown  by  applying  that  distinction  of 
method  on  the  large,  as  before  on  the  small,  scale, 
by  considering  the  structure  of  poems  as  wholes^  to 
wliichover  of  the  tliroe  kinds,  descriptive,  lyrical,  or 
driunatic,  they  nmy  belong.  Not  the  working  of  the 
poct*s  mind  in  single  passages,  but  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  a  whole  subject,  in  producing  a  whole  poem, 
is  now  to  be  considered. 

6.  The  synthetic  and  analytic  movements,  both 
in  single  passages  and  in  whole  {)oems,  are  the  off* 
spring  respectively  of  the  two  intellectual  tendencies 
dbtinguished  in  §  63,  the  accumulative  and  the  con* 
structive.  For  poetical  emotion  is  the  great  end  and 
mainspring  of  the  art  of  poetry,  commop  to  all  its 
kinds;  and  the  mode  iii  which  this  emotion  is  em* 
bodied  and  realised  in  composition  depends,  not  on 
differences  in  the-  emotion  itself,  but  on  differences  in 
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the  intelleotiud  proceates  in  which  it  is  involved  and     ^^ 
by  which  it  is  made  apparent  — 

7*  Poetical  imagination  is  accordingly  found  to  ^j^^iS? 
fidl  into  two  main  channels;  the  onCi  founded  on  the 
sjmthetic  and  accumulative  modes  of  reasoning,  is  the 
expression  of  emotion,  apd  may  perhaps  be  called  pro* 
fusive  imagination;  the  other,  founded  on  the  analytic 
and  constructive  modes,  is  the  exhibition  of  emotion, 
and  may  perhaps  be  called  organic  imagination.  The 
first  proceeds,  in  treating  a  whole  subject,  fix)m  the 
parts  to  a  whole  which  they  compose,  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  being  of  less  importance  in  its  eyes  than 
the  impressiveness  of  the  parts;  the  second  proceeds 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  the  impressiveness  of 
which  singly  is  of  less  iniix>rtanco  thtm  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  first  evolves,  the  second  organises, 
a  poem.  The  consummate  art  of  the  first  consists 
in  producing  a  beautiful  and  organic  whole  by  the 
method  of  evolution,  as  for  instance  in  Shakes|)eare; 
.  that  of  the  second  in  touching  the  chords  of  emotion 
in  tlio  details  by  the  method  of  orgiuiisiUion,  as  in 
^schylus. 

8.  The  life  of  modem  Europe  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  greater 
dbtinctness  with  which  we  feel  the  imix>rt  of  the  re* 
flective  emotions,  especially  those  of  eros,  love,  and 
religion ;  owing  cluefly  thougli  not  exclusively,  in 
the  first  and  second  cases,  to  the  greater  freeiloin  and 
equality  between  the  sexes,  in  the  third  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  personality  of  individuals,  in  all  its 
newly  dbtinguished  richness  and  vividness,  now  re- 
quired  expression,  or  at  least  satisfaction  from  a 
similar  expression  on  the  part  of  others.  Hence 
ancient  and  modern  poetry,  which  in  their  earliest 
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rtage  were  apparently  umilar,  being  the  aimple  de« 
scription  in  verse  of  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroeSi 
fid  have  taken  opposite  courses  in  attaining  their  fiill  de« 
^  velopment.  The  all-importance  of  individual  emo* 
tion  to  the  moderns  made .  its  expression  the  one 
indispensable  requisite  of  poetry,  and  imprinted  on 
their  imagination  its  profusive  character;  the  com- 
parative predominance  of  the  intellect  over  the  emo- 
tion among  the  ancients  directed  their  poetical  elabo- 
ration of  the  same  themes  into  the  channel  of  organic 
imagination. 

9.  Take  any  masterpiece  of  modern  poetry  not 
didactic,  and  not  governed  by  direct  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  and  its  interest  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to 
consist  in  some  particular,  concrete,  emotions  or  pas- 
sions, as  they  are  felt  by  individuals,  and  to  have  no  ' 
higher  or  determining  riXo^  beyond  these.  Take  on 
the  other  hand  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  or  Roman 
antiquity,  and  the  particular,  concrete,  emotions  of 
individuals  will  be  found  to  be  subordinate  to  some 
general,  abstract^  theino  of  the  poem  or  drama,  and 
it  will  ap|)car  that  the  chief  or  governing  aim  of  the 
poet  is  to  exhibit  this,  not  to  express  those.  They 
become  means  by  which  the  all-important-  abstract 
theme  is  exhibited  and  illustrated;  as,  for  instance, 
the  conflict  of  divine  and  human  laws  in  the  Anti- 
gone. Some  great  portion  of  human  life  and  human 
destiny,  with  the  passions  and  emotions  which  belong 
to  it,  is  grasped  fh)m  above  and  brought,  statically 
as  we  may  call  it,  in  one  great  picture  before  the 
mental  eye.  But  in  modern  art  no  abstract  but  an 
empirical  portion  of  human  life  is  taken  from  the 
whole,  and  this  is  exhibited  in  its  actual  complication 
of  motives,  and  difference  of  characters,  and  evolution 
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of  eTenti;  the  speetatw  or  the  reader  demanding  at  gw 
eveiy  moment  some  atriking  aitaation,  or  aome  Titid  - 
ezpreaaion  of  feeling.  An  instance  from  antiquity  wiU  J^^ 
render  this  contrast  sufficiently  plain. 

lo.  The  theme  of  the  so  cidled  Marriage  of  Peleua 
and  Thetis  of  Catullus,  a  poem  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  grandeur,  is  the  glory  of  marriage,  idealised  by 
means  of  an  instance  in  which  all  the  circumstancea 
of  happiness  are  united,  and  which  is  invested  with 
all  the  imaged. glories  of  the  heroic  age.  Those 
who  consider  the  subject  of  the  poem  to  be  merely 
the  marria^  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  are  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  episodei 
as  it  then  appears,  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theme  of  the  poem,  the 
glory  of  marriage,  is  exhibited  by  the  two  contrasted 
stories,  which  then  properly  assume  almost  equal 
importance.  Thus,  it  is  the  very  marriage  bed  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  which  is  covered  with  the  tapestry 
exhibiting  the  story  of  Ariadne: 

*<  Tiiltbun  Ampliftoo  TfMiiis  d^oomU  (Igurte 
PulviiMr  oomplexs  too  volabul  smiolu.** 

Thetis  is  given  in  marriage  by  Jupiter  himself;  An* 
adne  deserts  her  father's  home  for  Theseus.  The  first 
union  receives  its  crown  in  the  birth  of  an  heroic 
son,  Achilles;  the  inconstancy  of  mind  which  leads 
Theseus  to  desert  Ariadne,  in  the  second,  is  the  cause 
of  his  own  Other's  death : 

**  8sd  quali  sokm  Thetoot  ms  mente  nliqull, 
Tidt  mento,  detti  fbnesUt  Mqus  sttosqus.^ 

Agab,  the  circumstance  that  the  union  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  was  an  union  between  a  mortal  and  an  im* 
mortal  finds  its  oounterpart  in  the  advent  of  Bacchnn. 
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Bat  though  old  wounds  may  be  healed,  there*  Is  no 
future  in  the  picture;  while  for  Peleus  and  Thetis 

I  the  Song  of  the  Parcie  weaves  into  the  fruition  of  the 
present  the  anticipated  fame  of  their  son.  Yet  not 
for  a  moment  is  the  poem  didactic ;  it  has  no  ^  moral  ;* 
it  does  not  recommendi  it  exhibits  and  idealises,  mar* 
riage.  The  so  called  ^  moral/  of  which  the  modems 
are  so  fond,  is  one  means  of  giving  unity  to  works, 
composed  On  the  modem  principle,  unity  being  their 
great  desideratum.    The  ancients  could  dispense  with 

.  so  dangerous  an  instrument. 

11.  Even  in  lyrical  poems  the  same  generalising 
tendency  is  apparent,  in  the  classical  mode  of  treat- 
ing them.  The  Marriage  Ode  of  Junia  and  Mallius, 
in  Catullus,  beginning  ^^Collis  o  Ileliconiei,"  is  an 
instance^  Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  the  artistic 
oppositional  arrangement  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  ode,  as  they  are  brought  out  in  the  edition  given 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis ;  but  the  feelings 
expressed  are  those  essentially  inherent  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  civilised  marriage,  in  whatever  rites  it 
is  clothed  and  celebrated,  and  the  ode  is  one  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  at  all  times  and  places,  of  per- 
manent not  transitory  interest. 

12.  Turning  to  the  opposite  or  modem  mode  of 
poetical  composition,  let  us  take  Shelley's  Prometheus 
Unbound  as  an  instance.  Though  it  is  dmmatic  in 
form,  a  fomr  which  lends  itself  most  easily  to  the 
organic  mode,  it  is  a  lyric  rather  than  a  drama,  the 
imagination  is  profusive  throughout.  It  is  Shelley 
expressing,  through  the  mouthpiece  of  his  characters, 
his  own  intense  feeling  of  the  divinity  of  love,  his 
triumphant  anticipation  of  its  final  and  eternal  victory 
over  tyranny  and  fear.     Again,  though  the  theme  is 
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thus  geDeral^  m  well  m  the  form  dnmalici  yet  it  it  Bm 
embodUed  in  a  particular  hbtorjr  develq^  by  parti*  — ^ 
cular' persons;  a  general  subject  b  particularisedi  not,  timj  ' 
as  in  Catullus,  a  particular  one  generalised.  Both 
the  circumstances  distinguishing  modem  from  dassio 
art  are  found  here,  the  imagination  profusive,  the  in* 
terest  particular, 

13.  Sometimes  however,  when  the  poet  leans  to 
the  critical  and  organic  mode  of  thought,  only  one  of 
these  circumstances  is  found  in  his  work,  ^^  The  Ring 
and  the  Book"  of  Mr.  Browning  is  an  instance.  The 
method  here  is  organic,  consisting  in  the  exhibiting 
the  history  under  different  aspects;  as  it  is  related  by 
the  different  actors  in  it  Each  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  poem  is  like  a  distinct  mass  of  building 
in  architecture,  which  in  relation  with  the  rest  con* 
tributes  to  compose  a  weIl*proportioned  and  harmo* 
nious  whole.  But  the  interest  is  entirely  particular, 
centred  in  the  special  characters,  and  in  the  special . 
history  which  they  enact.  It  is  a  wonderful  feature  in 
the  art  of  this  poem,  that  each  person,  while  throwing 
a  new  light  on  the  action,  eo  ipso  displays  his  own 
character  as  well,  thus  producing  a  Shakespearian 
effect  by  original  and  non-Shakespearian  means. 

14.  Finally  let  us  take  an  instance  from  a  modem, 
who  of  all  modems  stands  nearest  to  the  Greeks,  in 
point  both  of  organic  and  constructive  tendency  and 
of  generality  in  choice  of  theme.  Gocthe*s  Faust  is 
general  in  its  theme,  which  is,  as  it .  seems  to  me, 
the  antagonism  between  action  and  enjoyinent  in  the 
aims  of  human  life.  Faiist  begins  with  action,  the 
self-denying  laborious  ambition  of  the  student,  bent 
on  the  rewards  of  knowledge.  The  counter  ambi- 
tion of  enjoyment,  as  summed  up  in  love,  supplies  the 
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— -  but  only  seemsi  to  find  its  main  theme  in  the  history 
r^<!^j?*  of  Gretchen,  because  it  ends  with  her  salvation.  But 
Faust  b  thus  left  undisposed  of.  In  the  Second  Part 
he  takes,  as  it  were,  an  entirely  new  start  in  life,  and, 
as  Goethe  himself  has  told  us,  necessarily  on  a  higher 
or  larger  field.  But  here  again  it  is  the  same  anta- 
gonism between  the  same  two  ambitions,  action  and 
enjoyment,  which  b  hb  fate;  and  he  too  finally  re- 
ceives  hb  solvation  in  consequence  of  hb  having 
acted  and  hoped  to  the  end: 

<"  Gereitet  i8t  das  edle  Glied 
Der  Geisterwelt  vom  Bosea : 
Wer  immer  stiebend  sich  bemttht, 
Den  konnen  wir  erloeen." 

But  here  too,  notwithstanding  the  theme  being  gene- 
ral and  the  form  dramatic,  and  notwithstanding  that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Prometheus  Unbound^ 
the  mode  of  thought  being  critical  and  not  lyrical, 
the  exhibition  of  the  subject  being  aimed  at  and  not 
the  outpouring  of  the  poet's  personal  feeling, — still 
there  remains  the  essentially  modem  characteristic 
that  the  theme,  though  general^  b  particularised,  and 
the  interest  allowed  to  attach  to  the  persons,  actions, 
and  characters  exhibited,  and  to  the  adventures  which 
befall  them,  in  exclusion  to  that  attaching  to  Uie 
general  features  of  which  they  are  types  and  in- 
stances. In  the  First  Part  this  takes  place  by  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  story  of  Faust  and  Gretchen, 
in  the  Second  Part  by  the  superabundant  imagery, 
and  motley  train  of  persons  and  things,  with  which 
Faust  b  surrounded. 

15.  Religion  agrees  with  poetry  in  having  on  art 
of  expression,  which  art  b  the  cultus.    But  it  differs 
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bcm  poetry  in  thisi  lliati  while  fiict  and  fiction  are  bm 
entirely  indifferent  to  poetry,  only  truth  of  fiict  and  — 
of  reasoning  b  contuned  in  religion.  The  object  tim  p« 
or  framework  of  the  idealised  religious  emotions  is  "'^''^ 
necessarily  represented  as  eternally  true  and  reaL 
But  since  these  emotions  are  deeply  interesting  to 
the  religious  character,  he  will  be  constantly  reason- 
ing about  them  either  speculatively  or  practically, 
for  all  emotion  stimulates  thought;  and  since  at  the 
same  time  any  framework  which  he  forms  from  time  . 
to  time,  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  his  in* 
tellectual  knowledge,  must  necessarily  fall  infinitely 
short  of  ideal  truth,  his  speculations  about  that  frame- 
work  must  be  both  erroneous  and  numerous.  The 
nature  of  that  great  object  or  framework,  which  for 
ns  is  a  Person  as  already  said,  man's  relations  to  him, 
and  his  dealings  with  man,  will  be  variously  con- 
ceived ;  and  every  conception  which  becomes  current 
from  time  to  time  will  be  pervaded  by  the  religious 
emotion,  and  will  form  part  of  religion.  Whatever 
in  .these  speculations  is  conceived  as  erroneous  is  dis- 
carded from  the  religious  creed  as  superstition;  and 
what  is  superstition  to  one  man  is  religion  to  an- 
other. An  extreme,  though  not  necessarily  a  gross, 
form  of  superstition  is  when  the  possibility  of  some 
transient  article  of  creed  being  superstition  is  denied, 
for  this  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  finite  and  the 
transient  into  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Religion 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man^  not  in  his  know- 
ledge, in  the  permanent  emotion  pervading  transitory 
frameworks.  There  is  however  a  limit  to  the  vari- 
ations of  the  frameworks,  for,  since  religious  emo- 
tion is  alwap  reflective,  the  framework  must  always 
be  a  Person.    The  worship  of  inanimate  objects  is 
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no  exception,  but  on  the  contrary  fumisheB  the  moet 
striking  instances  of  the  law;  for  the  fetish  is  per- 
d  sonified  in  imagination  before  it  is  worshipped,  and, 
**  in  the  next  stage,  where  the  stars,  or  sun,  or  tree, 
or  river,  are  found  to  be  inanimate,  and  the  person 
or  god  separated  from  them,  it  is  the  person  and  not 
the  star  which  remains  as  the  object  of  the  religion. 
The  religion  of  Comtian  Positiviism  also  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law;  "Le  Vrai  Grand  Etre**  or 
"rHumanitiS"  is  obviously  personal  in  the  required 
sense  of  the  term;  though  the  fact  that  it  b  an  in- 
vention and  not  a  discovery,  a  form  devised  pur- 
posely in  which  to  clothe  the  religious  emotion,  is 
a  strong  argument  against  its  trutii.^    Xor  do  I  see 
how  innovations  in  religion,  if  they  are  true,  can 
ever  be  anything  else  than  discoveries  of  that  which 
men  have  been  pre\-iously  worshipping  and  previously 
feeling  without  knowing  it,  that  is,  under  forins  which 
were  its  inadequate  expression.     Superstition  simu- 
lates religion  as  sentimentalism  simulates  poetic  ima- 
gination.    The  two  cases  resemble  each  other  also 
in  this,  that  they  are  both  a  weakness  of  the  mind 
and  not  a  strength ;  sentimentalism  is  a  weakness  of 
the  intellectual  activity,  superstition  of  the  emotional; 
sentimentalism  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  given  emo- 
tions, superstition  in  the  intellectual  support  given 
to  the  religious  emotions  by  accustomed  frameworks; 
its  emotion  cannot  stand  alone,  but  needs  the  con* 
ceptions  which  have  become  habitual  to  it.  The  most 
intensely  religious  men  have  the  least  needed  such 
habitual  conceptions,  have  most  freely  declared  their 
transitory  and  non-religious  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  St.  Paul.     When  a  character 
is  of  the  religious  type,  but  has  the  emotional  ele- 
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mttnt  len  devdi^>ed  than  the  intelleetoal,  wbile  tlie 
h$iAt  of  the  intellect  is  accumulative  rather  than 
construetivei  the  resulting  character  is  that  of  the  iw^rf! 
£uuitic  or  the  persecutor.  Examples  of  great  abilitj 
and  acuteness  in  effective  reasoning  are  frequent 
among  religious  men  of  this  type. 

i6.  The  ill-balanced  character  of  the  religioos 
type  b  often  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  justice; 
he  errs  in  practice  by  the  injustice  of  making  into 
a  law  for  others  observances  which  are  dictated  to 
him  by  his  conscience,  and  which  have  no  validity 
except  for  those  by  whose  conscience  they  are  dic- 
tated. Justice  is  an  universally  applicable  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  transgression  of  it  cannot  be 
re-justified  on  the  ground  of  a  natural  and  original 
emotion,  even  though  that  emotion  be  alleged  to  be 
the  moral  sense  or  the  religious  emotion  of  the  indi* 
viduaL  A  moral  sense  in  contradiction  to  justice  is 
an  impossibility,  being  a  contradiction,  for  the  moral 
sense  is  love  and  justice  combined.  The  questicm 
therefore  which  can  alone  be  debated  between  men 
in  doubtful  cases  is  this, — ^what  the  dictates  of  jus-  . 
tice  truly  are,  and  not  what  can  be  approved  to  any . 
individual's  moral  sense ;  not  what  he  thinks  just 
before  debate,  but  what  both  parties  think  just  after 
debate.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Both  accord* 
ing  to  our  analysis  in  §§  31-37,  and  according  to 
every  day  experience,  what  a  man  does  not  think 
just  he  cannot  think  morally  right  or  good  in  con- 
science ;  for  justice  is  one  of  the  two  elements  of 
the  moral  sense,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  validity. 
But,  since  any  one  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  b 
just,  he  may  think  a  thing  morally  right  which  b 
in  truth,  though  not  suspected  by  him,  unjust.     He 
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K 1.      must  act  on  his  own,  perhaps  truly  unjust,  moral 
sense;  and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  him,  though 


Msieina  he  acts  unjustly.    The  only  contradiction  is  between 
**  his  moral  sense,  with  its  merely  apparent  justice,  and 

the  moral  sense  of  some  other  man,  with  its  true  jus* 
tice,  or  justice  as  it  truly  is  though  not  supported 
by  the  moral  sense  of  any  individual.    All  examina- 
tion of  the  moral  right  or  moral  wrong  of  a  feeling 
or  an  action  is  therefore  examination  into  the  justice 
of  it ;  and  the  moral  ^ense  is  determined  by  this 
examination,  the  examination  not  prejudged  by  the 
moral  sense.     Sec  in  n'ferenco  to  this  \\o\nt  what 
llegel  says  in  his  RooIitspbiloHophio  §  137,  es|)ecially 
the  sentence:  ^^Was  im  wahrhaften  Gewisscn  nicht 
unterschieden  ist,  ist  abcr  unterschcidbar,  mid  es  ist 
die  bestimmende  Subjektivitiit  des  Wissens  imd  Wol* 
lens,  welche  sich  von  dem  wahrhaflcn  luhalte  tren- 
nen,  sich  fUr  sich  setzen  und  denselbenzu  einer  Form 
und  Schein  herabsetzen  kann.     Die  Zweideutigkeit 
in  Ansehung  dcs  Gewissens  liegt  daher  darin,  dass 
es  in  der  Bedcutung  jencr  Identitiit  des  subjektiven  . 
Wissens  und  WoUcns  und  des  wahrhaften  Guten 
vorausgesetzt,  und  so  als  ein  Hciliges  behauptet  und 
anerkannt  wird,  und  ebenso  als  die  nur  subjektive 
Reflexion  des  Selbstbewusstseyns  in  sich,  doch  auf 
die  Berechtigung  Auspruch  macht,  welche  jener  Iden* 
titat  selbst  nur  vermoge  ihrcs  an  und  fUr  sich  gUlti- 
gen  vemilnftigen  Inhalts  zukommt.**     See  also  his 
remarks  agaiiist  mere  ^^  subjective  conviction,"  Ober- 
zeugung,  as  a  criterion  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  in 
the  same  work  §  140.  e.    Now  although  every  man 
ought  to  act  upon  his  own  conviction  of  what  is ' 
morally  right,  and  thus  conflict  is  unavoidable  be- 
tween opposite  views  of  what  is  right,  yet  we  have 
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the  prcmiiflei  in  the  common  groond  of  jnsticei  which 
flows  from  the  formal  element  in  conadousneMi  of 
ultimately  approximating  at  least  to  an  universal  tiitpbttfc 
agreement;  a  promise  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  fiu:t|  that  the  emotions  and  passions  of  men  have 
one  and  the  same  normal  -course  of  devdopmenti  as 
was  shown  in  the  preceding  §. 

17.  The  religious  emotion  is  the  idealisation  of 
two  emotional  constituents,  love  and  the  love  of 
duty,  or  of  the  moral  sense  in  its  fullest  acceptation. 
These  two  constituents  are  both  visible  in  the  reli- 
gious omotioiii  and  form  two  sulK^rtlinuto  ty|>cs  of 
tlio  character, — the  character  which  delights  chiefly 
in  love,  and  tliat  which  delights  chiefly  in  obedience. 
The  one  loves  God  as  a  friend,,  almost  as  if  he  were 
an  equal ;  the  other  venerates  him  as  a  king  or  as  a 
judge ;  the  one  reposes  in  his  fatherly  affection,  the 
other  in  his  jusidce  and  his  power.  Yet  in  both  cases 
alike  the  conception  is  of  an  ideal  object,  enclosed  in 
no  special  form  of  space,  not  visible,  not  tangible,  nor 
addressing  himself  to  any  sense,  but  to  the  emotions 
alone,  the  feelings  which  arise  only  in  representation, 
and  enduring  not  {or  any  particidar  portion  but  for 
the  infinity  of  time.  Such  b  Uie  imagination  which 
belongs  to  the  religious  emotions;  religion  like  poetry 
is  compounded  equally  of  emotion  and  of  intellect, 
and  in  their  equal  union  there  is  no  weakness,  but 
rather  energy  and  power. 

18.  Whichever  of  the  two  forms,  love  or  awe, 
predominates  in  religion,  one  circumstance  is  com* 
mon  to  both  and  peculiar  to  them,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  the  correctness  6fthe  analysis  of  reli- 
gion here  offered.  It  is  the  intimate  union  and  com- 
munion' between  man  and  his  God,  an  union  which 
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exists  between  no  other  persons  whatever.  Towards 
any  other  person,  however  dear,  a  man  is  always, 
4  in  the  deepest  feelings,  ^^  himself  alone,**  an  isolated 
**  being ;  he  can  neither  be  sure  that  he  communicates 
his  own  feelingi  nor  that  he  understands  theirs,  even 
though,  a  rare  case,  there  should  on  both  sides  be  a 
continual  and  strong  >vish  to  do  so.  To  whom  could 
he  or  dare  he  tell  all  he  feels  and  at  all  times  ?  But 
this  intimate  imion  or  rather  oneness  can  and  oflen 
does  exist  between  a  man  and  God.  This  shows 
that  God  is  his  better  self,  his  True  Ego,  idealised. 
I  fence  the  omniscience  of  God,  ^^unto  whom  nil 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  knoAvn ;"  hence  the  fact 
that  his  "service  is  perfect  freedom;"  hence  those 
phenomena  which  are  summed  up  under  the  Chris- 
tian phrase,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;.  hence 
the  eternal  readiness  of  God  to  forgive,  but  only  on 
repentance ;  hence  the  terrors  of  the  >vrath  of  God, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape;  hence  a  man  does 
not.  give  up  his  individuality,  nor  become  a  slave, 
by  the  most  unreserved  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  but.m  relying  on  God  is  most  eftcctually  self* 
Reliant 

19.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  fact  of  isola- 
tion, which  is  here  nimlyscd  into  self-consciousness 
witiield  fix)m  conuuunieating  its  thoughts  or  fool** 
ings  to  otliers,  and  from  comprt»hcnding  theirs,  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  manifestation  of  a  free  and 
individual  entity,  the  Ego,  by  those  who  hypostatise 
the  self-consciousness  or  the  will ;  for  instance  Hegel, 
Rechtsphilosophie,  §§  91,  92,  106,  Zusatx«  But  such 
an  Ego  offers  ivo  explanation  of  the  fact,  however 
we)l  it  may  seem  to  harmonise  with  it.  The  moral 
judgments  of  conscience  are  one  form  which  tliis 
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isolAtioii  aaiiimati  which  Hegd  mentioiiai  ia  §  108. 
Bat  whit  shows  the  eoirectiiess  of  the  ttudysb  hen 
offered  is,  that  the  sense  of  isoktibn  b  not  a  fixed 
quantify  or  intensifyi  but  increases  with  the  intensity 
and'  the  rarity  of  the  feelings  in  which  it  arises; 
for  instancCi  when  we.  think  of  our  own  deadly  as 
in  Pascal's  ^  Je  mourrai  seuL**  Poets  and  philoso- 
phers who  dwell  most  upon  uncommon  and  intense 
emotions  are  spoken  of  as  treiiding  unapproachable 
mountain  heights  of  poetry  or  philosophy; 

*VThs  toloinii  poaks  but  to  the  tUfa  aro  knowiii 
But  Ito  the  ataxsy  and  tlio  oold  lunar  bMina: 
Alone  4ho  aUn  axisesi  and  alone 
Spring  t&6  groat  atroamiL" 

It  b  the  every-day  love  between  man  and  woman 
that  is  described  as  one  that  cares  not  to  walk 

*'  With  death  and  morning  on  the  ailTer  homa"^ 

And|  in  the  judgments  of  consciencCi  we  fidl  back 
most  readily  upon  the  idea  of  responsibility  to  God 
alonci  when  wo  act  from,  feelings  which  are  most 
difficult  of  explanation,  or  in  which  we  expect  least 
sympathy  from  others. 

aa  As  hardly  any  one  is  without  some  poetic 
imnginationi  so  also  hardly  any  one  is  witliout  some 
religion.  The  same  may  bo  said  also  of  (he  third 
domain  in  which  micntal  activity  is  entirely  an  end 
in  itselfi  that  is,  of  philosophy  properly  so  called. 
No. one  is  entirely  without  the  love  cf  knowledge 
itbout  those  matters,  which  ho  regards  as  the  most 
important,  and  which  have  tliorcforo  the  groatest  in« 
tcrcst  for  him«  But,  since  the  love  of  advancing  in 
knowledge  is  very  much  weaker  hi  most  men  than 
the  pleasure  of  resting  in  a  conception  as  ahready 
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;^^  '  kidpwn  and  therefore  truei  the  philoeophy  of  meet 
~  *  men  eonsisto  in  their  religious  ereedi  whatever  it  may 
12^^^2211  be}  and  tiiis  creed  serves  them  for  a  philosophy.  • 
Hence  the  antipathy  of  such  men  to  philosophy  itself 
in  its  genuine  shape;  and  hence  too  the  firequent 
misconception  of  the  scope  of  philosophy,  the  notion 
that  its  chief  business  is  to  investigate  the  proofii  of 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  other  pro- 
blems of  what  used  to  be  called  "  natural  religion/' 

.  ai.  It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  back  and  con* 
template  tliese  two  imaginative  types  in  connection 
with  the  normal  course  of  development  of  character. 
The  point  where  reflective  imagination  begins  is  a 
point  where  the  current  of  development  of  character 
ceases  to  flow  in  one  tmdivided  channel,  and  branches 
into  two  streams;  or  where,  to  use  another  metaphor, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  life  divides  into  two  great 
upward-going  boughs,  religion  being  one,  poetry  the 
other.  Now  there  is  little  fear  but  that  religion  will 
be  able,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  to  bring  into  sub* 
ordination  all  other  emotions  and  tendencies  of  hu* 
man  nature  taken  alone;  but  its  ability  to  do  so  with 
poetry,  and  with  emotions  which  may  be  taken  into 
durable  alliance  or  incorporated  with  poetry,  is  not 
so  evident.  Poetry  has  all  emotions  for  its  field,  and 
renders  all  ideaL  But  there  is  one  emotion  or  rather 
passion,  which  is  certainly  not  incompatible  with  the 
moral  law,  which  is  of  immense  extent  and  power, 
and  which  is  always  found  incorporated  with  poetry, 
the  passion  bf  eros.  Poetry,  being  the  completion 
of  the  aesthetic  emotions,  has  all  the  justification 
which  can  be  derived  from  perfection  of  form  in  the 
frameworks  of  its  imaginative  emotions.  It  is  then 
complete  in  itself,  and  asks  no  other  justification. 
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Indeed  the  eoiioq[»don  of  Justloei  prqierly  qpeeklngi 
bilieatoit  From  ieokiiigJuBdoe  however  between, 
men  end  meni  it  hea  not  the  cbdm  to  gorwn  life 
gtfiereUyi  to.  subordinate  other  emotions  to  those 
incorporated  with  itself  from  time  to  timOi  or  to 
subordinate  other  types  of  character  to  the  poetic 
t3rpe.  But  it  may  seem  to  be  incapable  of  subor^- 
nation  itself  to  the  religious  type,  to  be  in  <me  word 
its  independent  rival  And|  beitig  allowed  this  in* 
dependent  position  de  jure,  it  may  become  from  its 
great  interesti  and  from  its  extent  of  domain  over 
all  the  emotioit&i  supreme  de  factO|  although  not  de 
jure,  over  the  religious  type,  and  keep  this  from 
exerting  even  its  natural  influence*  The  prevalence 
of  the  pioetically  imaginative  type  of  characteri  and 
of  the  laws  which  it  would  establish  in  societyi  might 
conceivably  involve  the  elimination  of  the  moral  law 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  denial  by  som^  the  for- 
getting by  others,  that  there  was  any  such  distinc* 
tion.  The  emotion  which  was  incorporated  int6 
poetry,  or  which  it  was  the  main  purposes  of  poetry 
to  glorify  and  promote,  would  then  exclude  and 
obliterate  by  its  increased  intensity  the  emotions  of 
the  moral  sense. 

22.  The  emotion  which  is  most  capable  of  enter* 
ing  into  such  an  alliance  with  poetry,  that  is,  of  being 
carried  up  into  such  a  powerful  degree  of  leathetic 
and  emotional  imagination,  b  no  doubt  that  of  eros. 
Other  emotions  and  passions  would  come  in  alcmg 
with  it,  but  this  would  be  the  predominant  emotion, 
coordinating  and  subordinating  the  rest  The  con- 
test  betweeki  the  rival  forms  of  imagination,  which, 
has  never  slumbered  in  modem  Europe,  seems  likely 
to  be  vigorously  renewed  in  the  present  day,  on  oc- 
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.    cacdon  of  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  dissolation  of 
.old  systems  of  legal  morality.    Were  these  systems 

Bd  the  only  antagonist  in  the  field,  the  contest  might 
be  considered  as  already  decided.  But  these  systems 
.  have  been  reared  upon  a  foundation,  which  they  have 
indeed  forgotten  or  mistaken,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less theirs,  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law,  as  it  has 
been  here  attempted  to  analyse  it.  The  moral  law 
of  conscience  and  of  freedom  will  be  an  adversary 
of  far  greater  weight  than  those  laws  or  customs  of 
authority,  with  which  alone  the  champions  of  poetic 
emotion  have  seemed  to  others,  or  have  supposed 
themselves,  to  have  to  do.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  any  of  these  champions  have  supposed 
themselves  adversaries  of  the  moral  law,  but  rather 
its  vindicators  and  upholders,  in  upholding  liberty 
against  the  restrictions  of  authority,  custom,  and  law. 
Their  antagonism  to  it  consists  not  in  an  explicit 
denial  of  its  content,  but  in  the  implicit  denial  con- 
tained in  the  assertion  of  liberty  without  theoreti- 
cal limitation. 

aj.  This  contest  between  the  rival  claims  of  reli- 
gion founded  on  the  moral  law  and  of  poetic  emotion 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  point  upon  which,  in  whatever 
forms  it  may  be  clothed,  or  whatever  language  may 
be  held  about  it,  the  greater  part  of  ethical  questions, 
the  greater  part  of  practical  controversy,  will  hence- 
forward turn.  We  know  that  we  are  to  be  free;  the 
critical  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  law  of  our  firee- 
dom.  Is  it  to  be  a  freedom  of  indulgence  in  some 
poetic  emotion,  or  a  freedom  of  self-command,  impos- 
ing limits  on  poetic  as  well  as  on  other  emotion ;  is 
poetic  imagination  with  the  passions  which  it  incor- 
l)orates  to  become  morally  right  and  justified,  which 
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it  can  only  be  by  theoretical  subsomtiim  under,  and  ^ 
practical  sabmission  to^  the  moral  law  of  conaciencei  r^ 
or,  by  refusing  this  subsumtion  and  submission,  to  ZlSl 
replace  the  moral  law  by  its  own  non-moral  emo- 
tion? This  is  the  practical  question  to  be  solved 
practically  by  the  most  advanced  nations,  be  they 
which  they  may,  at  the  present  time,  the  de  facto 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law  and  religion  founded  on 
it,  as  against  its  rival  the  idealisation  of  the  emotions 
.generally,  or  indifferently,  by  poetic  imagination;  a 
question  which  in  another  shape  is  this,  whether  any 
de  jure  supremacy  shall  exist  de  facto  at  alL  This 
is  a  question  important  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  in  which  the  question  of  Utilitarianism,  or  any 
theory  of  the  general  scope  of  ethic,  is  important. 
Supposing  any  such  theory,  as  the  utilitarian  for  in- 
stance, to  be  adopted,  there  yet  remains  the  more 
immediately  practical  question  to  be  answered,  what 
mediate  ends,  what  mediate  commands,  fill  up  its 
outline,  and  in  what  several  degrees  of  precedence 
among  themselves.  On  the  utilitarian  theory  this 
question  b  to  be  determined  by  weighing  against 
each  other  different  kinds  of  happiness  or  pleasure; 
on  the  theory  of  a  moral  law,  by  the  relations  of 
different  kinds  of  emotion  to  the  law  of  conscience. 
But  the  contest  between  poetry  and  religion  is  one 
instance  of  sudi  a  balance  between  mediate  ends 
or  commands;  an  immediately  practical. question,  de- 
manding an  answer  from  some  theory  or  other,  and 
manUesting  the  emptiness  of  whatever  theory  has  no 
answer  to  give,  drawn  from  its.  own  principles. 

a4.  The  real  forces,  then,  wh'cih  are  at  work  now, 
and  will  be  more  manifestly  so  from  day  to  day,  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  are  three;  1st,  the  idea  of 
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religion  founded  on  the  moral  law,  of  liberty  which 
is  the  source  of  law;  2nd,  the  idea  of  imaginatiye 
4  pleasure  unfettered  by  any  law ;  3rd,  the .  idea  of 
positive  law,  custom,  and  authority,  as  the  source 
of  morality.'    The  two  first  are  ideas  of  liberty,  and 
alike  opposed  to  the  third ;  standing  alike  on  the 
same  ground,  the  conception  of  moral  liberty  being 
supreme.     But  upon  this  gromid,  and  within  these 
limits,  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  tending 
the  one  to  substitute  licence  for  liberty,  the  other 
to  maintain  self-control  against  licence.     This  is  the . 
logic  to  which  the  analysis  of  feelings  here  given 
leads  us,  the  mode  in  which  it  arranges  for  exami- 
nation the  phenomena  of  the  conflict  and  evolution 
of  characters  in  modem  society.     The  position  of 
civilisation  at  the  present  day  is  analogous  to  its 
position  in  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
A  Reformation  saved  the  church  system  not  only  in 
the  north  but  also  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  de- 
cay, in  presence  of  the  growing  Humanism,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  time*     The  struggle  between  Hu- 
manism and  Authority  was  prolonged  by  its  decision 
being  delayed.     We  are  now  living  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  same  struggle,  but  with  this  difference  from 
the  Renaissance  period,  namely,  with  the  conception, 
gradually  acquired  in  the  meanthne,  of  fixed  and 
universal  laws  of  nature,  to  which  all  phenomena  are 
subject,  not  only  in  the  physical  but  also  in  the  moral ' 
world. 

25.  These  new  forces  are  however,  it  must  still 
be  held,  not  such  as  to  change  the  general  direc- 
tion, but.  only  partially  to  modify  the  course,  of  the 
normal  development  of  character,  and  consequently 
of  society.    The  same  causes,  which  assure  the  ulti- 
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mate  mipremacy  of  the  moral  law  over  other  emo-  bom 
tioiuiy  will  probably  assure  it  also  over  those  imagina-.  — 
tive  ones  which  do  not  spring  from  the  same  somroe.  Jj^v^ 
The  justice  of  poetry  is  simply  consistency ;  the  emo-  ""•^ 
tion  adopted  by  imagination  is  the  standard  and  limit 
of  the  justice;  the  enquiry  whether  this  emotion  is 
itself  just  towards  other  emotions,  or  towards  Other 
men,  and  the  consequent  testing  of  justice  and  arriv- 
ing at  truth  in  it,  has  no  place  in  this  mode  of  men- 
tal activity.  If  it  had,  this  mode  of  mental  activity 
would  itself  be  or  contain  the  moral  law,  would  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  that  to  wliich  it  is  now 
opposed.  The  moral  law,  therefore,  and  the  religion 
founded  on  it,  while  recognising  the  claims  of  the 
emotions  which  are  bound  up  with  poetic  ima^na- 
tion  to  exert  themselves,  and  the  independence  of 
poetic  imaginaitron  itself,  its  autotely  or  right  to  have 
its  End  imposed  solely  by  itself^  yet  imposes  limits 
'  upon  that  exertion  in  two  directions,  and  on  two 
grounds,  first,  in  its  relations  to  other  persons  be- 
sides the  person  of  the  Subject  imagining,  second,  in 
its  relations  to  the  moral  law  itself  which  it  is  bound 
to  preserve  from  the  danger  of  being  de  facto  weak- 
ened or  stifled. 

a6.  If  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  the  incUvJdual  character,  it  certainly 
could  not  maintain  itself  in  society;  nor  yet  could 
it  do  so,  were  it  only  an  exceptional  case  here  and 
there,  and  not  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  whose 
character  the  moral  law  were  supreme.  What  then 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  moral  law  is  and  ought 
to  be  supreme,  in  the  individual  character,  over  the 
tendencies  which  flow  frt>m  poetic  imagination?  Let 
us  suppose  that  eros  is  the  passion  which  is  allied 
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ML  L  with  poetry.  Now  supremacy  means  not  destruction 
L. '  or  forbidding,  but  simply  subordinaticmi  limitation, 
^«a4  suppl}ring  a  negative  condition.  It  is  not  required 
that  the  two  passions,  eros  and  religioui  shall  be 
capable  of  existing  in  great  strength,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  mind,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  are  capable  of  combination,  that  religion  does 
not  refuse  to  combine  with  eros,,  but  can  suborduiatc 
without  destroying  it.  If  it  were  necessary  to  com* 
bine  the  two  passions,  while  each  was  in  full  vigour, 
into  a  single  complex  state  of  consciousndss  in  order 
to  make  them  out  compatible,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  irreconcilable.  But  it  is  not  the  particular  nature 
of  the  passions  in  question,  it  is  the  general  incapa- 
city  of  the  mind,  or  of  its  nervous  orgamsm^  to  feel 
any  two  different  passions  strongly  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  cause  of.  this  kmd  of  incomjmtibility. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  the  decisive  circumstance;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  decisive  trial  is  when  the  passion 
of  CTo^  is  retttembered  in  moments  of  fccUng  the  moral 
sense,  or  in  moments  of  religion.  The  passion  of 
eros  thus  remembered  must  be  capable  of  approval 
by  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  must  be  capable  of  sub- 
sisting in  consciousness  without  tl^e  emotion  of  re* 
morse,  or  with  that  of  good  conscience;  and  so  much 
of  its  accompaniments  must  be  abandoned  as  cannot 
consist  with  this  reflection. 

17.  The  laws  regulating  external  action  and  con- 
duct, wheth^  imposed  by  the  individual  upon  him- 
self, or  by  the  concurrence  of  individuals  upon  so- 
ciety, must  be  the  expression  of  tlie  moral  seiiso  of 
the  indi\adual,  or  of  the  individuals  in  common,  so 
acting  as  above  described,  and  taking  all  circum- 
stances, all  impulses,  and  all  tendencies,  into.account 
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But  aince  the  mass  of  individuab  never  stand  upon  bm 
the  same  moral  level  as  the  greatest  and  best  among  — 
them,  the  laws  imposed  by  society  never  can  be  tw|i^ 
such  as  the  best  and  greatest  individual  would  impose  ^^^^^ 
upon  himself  or  upon  society  were  it  composed  of 
his  equals  m  moral  matters.  For  them  some  greater 
legal  restraint  is  needed,  and  they  usually  impose 
it  more  pcrseveringly  than  the  moral  reformer  does, 
than  those  moral  reformers  at  Ipast  who  do  not  re* 
present  the  principle  of  authority  and  custom.  Their 
tendency  is  to  allow  insufficient  liberty  of  action  to 
those  who  draw  their  principles  more  directly  from 
an  inward  source,  whether  it  be  from  poetically  or 
from  religiously  imaginative  emotion.  Here  opens  a 
field  into  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  to  enter.  One  thing  only  must  be  laid  doiin  as 
the  result  of  the  analysis  hitherto  conducted,  namely, 
that  only  those  restraints  of  law  are  morally  justified 
which  are  recognised,  dimly  perhaps  but  yet  un- 
doubtingly,  as  gck>d  and  right  by  the  conscience  of 
him  <m  whom  they  are  imj)osed;  which  are  restramta 
therefore  which  he  will  make  effort  from  within  to 
obey  and  impose  on  his  own  will,  and  which  are 
therefore  regarded  by  him  as  aids  to  his  own  truer 
life.  The  law  must  be  such  that  the  persons  on 
whom  it  is  im{x>scd  shall  never  be  able,  in  foro  con* 
scicntite,  to  lay  the  blame  of  suffering  its  penalties  on 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  but  must  lay  it  on  their  own 
weakness  and  self-indulgence. 

§  74.  1.  Difference  of  sex  has  been  named  in  §  60        ti 
among  the  influences  external  to  character;  but  this    «hMM 
relates  only  to  the  actions,  circumstances,  and  feel* 
ings,  determined  by  tile  rest  of  the  bodily  organisnii 
not  by  the  organisation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
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It  accords  with  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  difference 
of  sex  does  not  stop  short  here,  but  extends  to  the 
J*    cerebral  organisation  and  functions ;  in  which  case 
«i  there  will  be  differences  of  character  natural  and  ori- 
ginal  to  the  two  sexes.     The  foregoing  analysis  gives- 
some  additional  supj)ort  to  this  view,  by  ntoiuis  of  tlio 
different  tendencies  it  points  out  in  character,  to 
which  the  differences  commonly  observed  in  life  be- 
tween  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  men  and 
of  women  may  be  referred.    The  phenomena,  as  com- 
monly observed,  would  be  exphiined  if  we  suppose 
that  in  man  the  formal,  in  woman  the  material,  ele- 
ment is  most  prominent;  in  man  the  representative 
framework,  in  woman  the  pervading  emotion;  this 
would  be  the  general  law  or  general  fact,  of  which 
the  remainder  would  be  cases.    The  first  minor  fact 
dci>cnding  upon  this  law  is  not  less  gcnertU  in  its 
range;  it  is  that  men  are  inost  ready  at  lu^rcoptions 
of  justiec,  as  compaixnl  to  tlic  other  emotions  with 
which  justice  or  mjustice  is  combined,  while  women 
are  most  readily  struck  with  those  other  emotions  in 
preference  to  justice.     The  charm  of  justice  as  such, 
or  in  the  abstract,  is  rarely  perceived  by  women. 
The  same  holds  with  rcsiwct  to  another  contrast  be- 
tween the  emotional  and  the  intellectual,  in  the  case 
of  truth.     Coleridge  says  (Table-Talk,  Aug.  6, 1831) 
that  he  had  known  many  women  love  the  good  for 
the  good's  sake^  but  rarely  or  never  the  true  for  the 
truth's  sake,  meaning  thereby  not  veracity  but  truth 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  good  is  a  general 
term  for  all  ultimately  plesisureable  emotion* 

2.  TTe  may  trace  the  same  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  other  groups  of  emotion.  In  love  and  eros 
women  are  both  more  affective  and  less  regardful  of 
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eoDteqiMneet  tlMa  men.  Henee  ariaesi  as  will  pie- 
aentlj  ^ipeari  the  great  diarm  of  feminine  modesty  ^ 
and  naerre.  Woman's  pitjr,  tendemessi  sympathy,  mmj 
are  proverbiaL  Again  with  regard  to  the  antipathetie  *•«•■ 
emotionsi  it  b  sometimes  held  that  women  are  more 
mireasonable  than  men*  Perhaps  it  would  be  true 
to  say,  that  neither  in  love  nor  in  hatred  can  they 
so  easily  make  allowances  for  ehortcomings  of  their 
friend  or  thdr  enemy  as  men  can,  at  least  not  such 
allowances  as  would  be  made  from  a  comprehension 
of  his  character  and  position.  But  on  the  other  hand 
they  can  pardon  more  readily  without  making  sudi 
allowances,  for  this  depends  on  a  change  in  the  emo* 
tion  itself  not  upon  a  judgment  passed  on  its  frame- 
work. 

3.  When  we  turn  to  the  emotions  which  belong 
to  the  two  (pxmps  of  comparison  and  to  that  of  re- 
flection  on  self,  we  find  tlicm  dominated  by  circum- 
stances which  belong  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  the 
difference  of  general  bodUy  organisation  between  the 
two  sexes;  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  anything  is  due  to  differences  of  character 
alone.    Since  men  are  by  their  general  organisatioa 
more  fitted  for  careers  of  public  life  and  activity, 
upon  success  in  which  the  domestic  life  depends, 
women  naturally  tnke  a  subordinate  position ;  and 
the  ways  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  in  a  tei^ 
tain  manner  limit  their  horizon.    Men  form  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  entire  world  of  women  than  w^unod 
of  the  world  of  men.     Both  sexes  are  gainers  in 
consequence  of  this  relation.    For  man  is  secured  s 
home  where  he  no  Icmger  has  to  combat  with  rivals^ 
but  can  refresh  himself  after  labour ;  for  woman  a 
field  where  her  affective  energies  can  be  exercised 
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without  oppositioiL  But  this  rektion  betweea  thii 
sexes  immensely  modifies  the  development  of  the 
^  emoitions  now  in  question,  since  the  greater  part  of 
Ml  their  objects  are  found  in  public  and  not  in  domestio 
life.  The  ambition  of  men  and  women  is  thus  di^ 
rected  to  widely  different  objects,  without  our  being 
able  to  refer  it  to  a  cause  originating  in  the  chap 
ractcn  Men  form  as  it  were  the  public  of  womcUi 
and  women  rival  each  other,  not  so  much  for  excel* 
ling  each  other  simply,  as  for  excelling  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  fundamental  and  distinctive  characteristio 
of  women  is  accorduigly  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which 
becomes  a  second  nature,  but  the  root  of  which  ne* 
vertheless  it  is  not  possible  to  find  distinctly  in  the 
character  itself. 

4.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the  two  features 
just  mentioned,  greater  affcctiveness  and  greater 
desire  of  pleasing,  distinguish  women  in  comparison 
with  men,  ought  not  women  to  be  more  demonstra- 
tive of  these  characteristics  towards  men,  than  men 
are  towards  women,  whereas  society  shows  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case?  For  the  oustom  of  society  is 
that,  both  in  love  and  in  attracting  admiration  of  the 
opposite  sex,  it  is  men  and  not  women  who  make  the 
advances,  and  compete  as  it  were  for  favour.  The 
explanation  which  rcjnovos  this  objoction  will  servo 
to  show  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  already  given. 
The  general  position  of  men  in  regard  to  women, 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
forbids  women  to  put  themselves  forward  or  to  make 
advances.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  in  all  matters  of  choice,  of  offering  and  accept* 
ing,  the  stronger  party  who  has  most  to  offer  is  the 
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OM  bj  whom  tho  oflbr  b  mado,  bocaiiae  he  fiodo  lluit 
he  has  mora  to  ML  back  upon  if  his  offiv  Is  njeeted, 
and  his  raoognisQd  indepeiideiice  saves  him  firom  tlie 
imputation  of  prasumption.  It  is  undignified  and  a 
want  of  modesty  for  the  less  independ^t  person  to 
put  himself  forward.  This  is  seen  between  persons 
of  the  same  sex  in  striking  up  acquaintances ;  It  is 
always  tho  person  of  higher  standing  who  moves  tho 
first  Agaiui  to  take  an  instance  from  buying  and 
sellingi  the  buyer  proposes  to  buy,,  and  not  the  seller 
to  selL  Sellers  who  hawk  t^ir  wares  w  unduly 
advertise  them  render  their  wares  suspected  by  that 
very  act  A  tradesman's  dignity  consists  in  awaiting 
the  demand  of  the  purchaser.  The  same  sense  <tf 
dignity  and  modesty  renders  it  incumbent  on  women 
to  await  the  advances  of  men,  and  .put  them  to  prove 
their  merits;  because  men  are  richest  in  the  careers 
of  life  open  to  them.  But  between  married  peoplci 
who  are  no  longer  strangers  to  each  other,  the  laws 
which  regulate  tiie  intercourse  of  strangers  are  abro- 
gated, and  the  natural  course  of  feelings  lias  its  full 
sway.  Here  takes  place  that  change  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman,  described  by  the  indignant 
**  Princess**  in  the  verse, 

'^  And  play  Uie  akvo  to  gda  the  tyisBiiy.'* 

The  change  is  most  real  and  important ;  but  it  is 
very  fiur  firom  being  a  change  firom  slave  to  tyrant, 
or  firom  tymat  to  slave ;  rather  it  is  a  change  whidi 
secures  the  fireedom  of  both,  a  change  firom  restraint 
to  liberfy. 

5,  Since  tho  motives  which  render  women  retir* 
ing  and  undemonstrative  towards  men  are  of  graOral 
force  and  applicabiUty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cir« 
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comstances  which  bring  them  into  actioQ  are  dae 
to  general  bodily  organisation  and  not  to  the  cha* 
In  racter  alone,  we  may  infer  that,  if  those  circum- 
eii  stances  should  be  counteracted  or  cease  to  operate, 
and  women  should  consequently  enter  as  freely  and 
as  frequently  as  men  into  the  various  careers  of 
public  and  active  life,  then,  whatever  might  be  the 
gain  in  other  directions,  the  characteristics  of  reserve 
and  modesty,  so  far  as  they  are  not  due  to  the  cha- 
racter alone,  would  tend  to  give  place  to  a  forward- 
ness equal  to  and  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  men, 
which  in  itself  would  be  a  considerable  loss,  in  de- 
priving social  life  of  one  of  its  charms.  And  con-  . 
verscly,  should  events  lead  to  such  a  general  opening 
of  public  careers  to  women,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
qualities  of  specially  feminine  reserve  and  modesty 
not  be  lost,  then  we  might  infer  that  these  qualities 
were  the  result  of  motives  founded  directly  in  the 
character  itsclfr 

6.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  poetical  and  religious 
emotions.  Women  often  have  the  moral  sense  more 
intensely  than  men,  but  it  is  the  element  of  love  or 
some  specific  emotion,  not  that  of  justice,  which  then 
predominates.  With  them  too  the  love  of  duty  is 
more  frequently  carried  up  into  religion;  and  in  re- 
ligion again  it  is  the  emotion  of  love  or  of  venera- 
tion, not  the  comprehension  of  the  framework  of  these 
emotions,  that  is  prominent.  They  feel  very  strongly 
the  pleasure  of  obedience  and  implicit  submission  to 
what  they  have  once  accepted  as  supremely  good  and  , 
right.  These  characteristics  qualify  women,  on  all 
points  of  conduct  about  the  moral  right  and  wrong 
of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  to  be  the  supporters  and 
inspirers  from  whom  men  may  derive  fresh  ardour 
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•ad  defotkm;  and  these  poSnts  are  innanieMble  in  imi 
daily  life.  In  poetry  the  union  of  inteOect  and 
emoti<m  in  Ihat  equal  proportion  which  constitatet 
poetical  imagination  hi^  rarely  been  displayed  by 
ircMnen;  though  fimcy  and  the  expression  of  emotion 
are  frequent  It  is  the  broad  grasp  of  teleological 
and  constructive  reasoning  which  seems  deficient|  not 
.  acuteness  or  quickness  of  intellectual  perception  ge- 
nerally. In  some  modes  of  speculative  and  especially 
in  th^  effective  branch  of  practical  reasoning  they  ottm, 
excel,  where  the  ends  are  known,  and  the  question  is 
to  devise  the  means.  The  lack  of  interest  in  sci<ai- 
tific  truth  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  interest  oi 
the  things  to  be  known,  or  tiie  persons  about  wh<Hn 
they  are  known,  seems  to  explain  at  once  the  Intel- 
lectual  ability  and  the  intellectual  weakness  of  women 
when  compared  to  men. 

7*  It  is  a  -different  question  altogether,  and  one 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  touched  here,  how  far 
the  differences  observed  between  men  and  women, 
even.tiiose  which  are  supposed  to  originate  in  cha- 
racter, are  the  fruit  of  a  long  course  of  education, 
of  habits,  institutions,  and  modes  of  life,,  vritii  their 
hereditarily  transmitted  results,  and  how  far  ccmse- 
quently  they  muy  be  altered  or  obliterated  by  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  direction  of  that  course  of 
education.  To  reach  a  tabula  rasa,  indeed,  in  the 
character  of  any  individual,  we  should  have  to  go 
back  in  its  history  far  beyond  its  birth,  to  tiie  point 
where  brain  begins  to  be  distinguished  from  nerve 
in  tiie  life  of  the  race  to  which  the  individual  belongsi 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  tabula  rasa  met  with  in 
the  individual  at  all.  But  this  leaves  untouched  the 
question  of  tiie  modifiability  of  the  character  at  any 
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ML  I.  Btage  of  its  career.  Because  certain  traits  are  re* 
' —  *  ferred  by  analysis  to  charactery  they  are  not  there* 
rcMete  fore  to  bc  supposed  immutable,  llie  character,  as 
well  aa  the  influences  operative  on  it,  is  in  a  state 


of  perpetual  modification.  But,  when  any  trait  has 
once  been  included  in  the  character  of  the  race^  its 
chances  of  permanence  may  be  considered  as  im- 
mensely great,  compared  to  traits  which  are  not  so* 
included.  If  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  two  sexes,  it  would  probably 
require,  in  order  to  obliterate  it,  a  greater  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  education,  of  habits, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  life,  than  could  be  effected 
by  human  volition;  for  the  tendencies  of  character 
would  themselves  operate  against  such  a  change. 
What  we  could  do  would  be  to  set  these  tiendencies 
of  character  free  to  act  and  react  for  themselves, 
unprotected,  but  also  untramelled,  by  many  customs 
and  institutions  which  now  exist. 
iTft.  §  75.  I.  The  analysis  of  character  which  has  been 

mMtkm.  now  attempted,  imperfect  as  it  is  and  erroneous  as 
aSCL  it  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  in  too  many  points, 
nevertheless  shows  one  thing  clearly,  namely,  that 
order  and  system  prevail  in  the  endowments  and 
functions  of  consciousness  which  depend  on  the  cere- 
brum, as  they  prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  living  and 
sentient  organism.  And  it  is  upon  an  analyms,  either 
this  or  such  as  this,  that  any  complete  and  true  sys- 
tem of  rules  of  action,  laws  to  guide  volition  in  all 
its  branches,  must  be  based,  if  they  are  to  be  valid 
and  trustworthy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
such  rules  or  laws  can  be  deduced  from  the  analysis 
alone;  it  follows  only  that  the  analysb  supplies  one 
of  their  tests.     It  has*  a  negative  or  contributivA 
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Taloa^  thowing  what  is  not  yalid^  and  not  declaring     bmi 
what  is  valid,  among  auch  laws  of  o(mdiict     Yet      — 
there  may  be  a  system  of  rules  f<Mr  applying  sodi   cmmi 
tests,  deduced  frcon  the  analysis  itself;  there  may  mt^^ 
be  a  Logic  of  Practice.   And  such  a  logic  if  correctly 
framed  would  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  in  guid- 
ing our  judgment  both  of  tliose  laws  and  customs 
which  alrcaily  exist  and  of  die  changes  which  it  may 
be  proposed  to  introduce  in  them. 

%.  At  every  point  of  history  num  finds  himself 
in  presence  of  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  growdi  o( 
habits  and  laws,  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  f/ren' 
ous  generations  have  bequeathed  to  him,  and  whidi 
have  their  roots  in  his  own. nature  and  modes  of  act- 
ing. The  question  is  constantly  recurring.  What  it 
is  best  to  do  in  respect  of  them.  Now  strict  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  course  of  history,  of  the 
efiects  of  such  and  such  habits,  thoughts,  and  so  on, 
supplies  him  with  more  or  less  general  and  systematic, 
more  or  less  wise,  rules  with  regard  to  his  dealings 
with  himself  and  his  fellows,  by  dealing  with  these 
habits  and  thoughts.  But  there  can  be  no  science 
of  these  dealings  (to  use  one  word  to  include  all  Its 
possible  cases)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  science, 
no  >^  science  of  histoi^  for  example,  until  the  na« 
ture  and  functions  of  man,  in  which  these  habits  and 
thoughts  have  their  root,  have  been  analysed,  and 
in  this  way  the  origin  and  nature  of  history,  so  to 
speak,  laid  bare.  The  science  of  history,  that  of  law, 
and  that  of  ethic,  remain  imperfect  until  their  several 
systems  of  phenomena,  known  to  us  by  observation 
oi*  by  experiment,  are  connected  vrith  their  physiolo- 
gical basis,  and  with  the  system  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness dependent  on  physical  structure  and  function. 
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^okx      There  are  three  things  to  be  done;  history  to  be 
— ^  *      (rtudied,  character  to  be  analysed^  and  the  two  eoh« 
^^^^    nected  together  by  referring  history  to  character  in 
^f^f^^  the  first  place,  and  charalcter  to  history,  by  its  re- 
action on  it,  in  the  second.   There  would  then  arise  a 
complete  and  deductive  science,  since  we  should  kiiow 
the  agent  thoroughly,  together  with  the  modes  of 
his  reaction  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  influences 
which  can  be  operative  on  him;  and  without  knowing 
all  these  influences  we  may  have  a  deductive  science, 
but  not  so  without  knowing  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  the  agent. 

3*  We  have  now  before  us  an  attempt  at  the 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  die  agent,  man.  History 
in  sJl  its  branches,  such  as  law,  politic,  ethic,  art, 
government,  education  of  the  young,  religion,  has 
been  by  others  often  systematically,  though  of  course 
not  yet  exhaustively,  studied.  But  the  two  have 
not  yet  been  connected  together.  Until  this  shall  be 
done,  not  only  there  is  no  deductive  science  of  the 
history  of  man,  but  there  b  no  deductive  science  of 
command  or  of  practice.;  that  is,  there  is  no  science 
from  which  con  be  deduced  practical  rules  deciding 
what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  existing  habits 
and  thoughts,  in  particular  subjects  and  particular 
cases.  Yet  this,  it  seems  to  many,  is  what  Ethic 
specially  proposes  to  herself  to  do;  an  expectation 
surely  which  springs  firom  not  having  considered  the 
position  of  ethic,  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  now  clear 
that  an  immense  work  has.  still  to  be  performed  be- 
fore ethic  can  deduce  authoritatively  any  practical 
laws  of  conduct  whatever,  namely,  the  work  of  con- 
necting history  with  character.  For  the  present,  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  empirical  wis- 
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dom  ibttiided  on  experience,  tliat  ia,  on  hirtcny  alone 
with  only  empirical  observation  of  differences  of  char 
racter,  ia  all  that  can  be  legitimately  attempted  And 
thuB  it  IB  upon  the  practical  wisdom  of  practical  men,  iwHJ 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  practical,  and  not 
upon  the  results  of  speculative  analysis,  that  we  must 
Btill  place  our  reliance.  The  remmnder  of  this  work, 
therefore,  will  contain  no  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
particular  rules  of  either  social  or  political  practice. 
The  following  Book  will  be  merely  a  Logic  of  Prac- 
tice as  an  Organon  for  testing  actions,  together  with 
Buch  illustrations  of  its  application  to  hbtory  as  I 
may  be  enabled  to  furnish. 

4.  Yet  even  such  a  logic,  furnishing  as  it  must  at 
least  do,  the  method  and  the  framework  for  studying 
practical  questions  and  solving,  practical  problems, 
will  not  be  without  its  use  in  their  study  and  solu- 
tion.   They  will  assume  a  new  shape  in  being  brought 
distinctly  before  the  mind  and  in  having  the  logic 
applied  to  them,  a  shape  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
render  them  more  tractable.    For  in  the  first  place 
it  may  be  exi)ectcd,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deduce 
from  the  foregoing  analysis  a  solution  of  the  great 
overshadowing  question  of  principle  debated  between 
the  Utilitarian  and  the  Moral  Law  schools  of  ethic, 
the  question  whether  the  perception  of  duty  as  dis- 
tinct from  pleasure  or  happiness  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
motive  in  determining  practical  judgments.     And 
the  settlement  of  this  preliminary  and  general  ques- 
tion will  almost  by  itself  constitute  the  Logic  of  Prac- 
tice, since  there  is  no  other  question  which  is  not 
a  case  falling  under  it;  the  difficulty  in  tliese  sub- 
ordinate cates  consisting  in  the  doubt  under  which 
head  to  group  them,  how  to  apply  the  logic  to  them. 
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And  as  this  cardinal  question  itself  turns  upcm  a 
conflict  of  emotionSi  so  also  it  will  be  found  do  the 
majority  of  cases  subordinate  to  it,  all  of  which  seem 
to  have  a  certain  justice  in  their  favour.     For  in* 
stance,  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  the  claims  of 
eros  and  the  religious  emotions,  not  only  in  a  par- 
ticular concrete  case,  such  as  might  be  the  subject  of 
a  drama,  but  generally  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
ought,  to  yield  when  both  arc  present  in  gnM\t  in- 
tensity, or  whether  thero  is  any  moilc  in  which  the 
claims  of  both  can  be  satisfied,  by  subordinating  one 
to  the  other  without  making  the  one  subordinated 
less  pleasurcable.    For  all  conflicting  emotions  which 
have  justice  in  them  are,  to  that  extent,  also  con- 
flicting duties ;  and  it  must  seem  that,  if  religion  is 
incompatible  vnt\\  the  satisfiiction  of  any  such  emo- 
tion and  such  duty,  religion  cannot  be  the  supremely 
valid  emotion  which  it  sometimes  claims  to  be.     The 
question  then  is,  can  religion  so  incorporate  eros  with 
itself  as  to  produce  a  character,  the  energy  or  the  life 
of  which  has  greater  and  nobler  pleasures  than  either 
of  its  elements  taken  separately  or  in  conflict.     Or 
take  the  case  of  questions  which  .spring  from  a  con- 
flict of  the  law  of  veracity  with  the  emotion  and  law 
of  love,  as  when  veracity  will  expose  a  fiiehd  to  ruin 
or  death  ;  or  again  from  conflicts  of  personal  honour 
with  love,  as  when,  having  been  sworn  to  secrecy 
you  are  induced,  by  considering  the  consequences  of 
secrecy  to  others,  to  break  your  promise ;  or  again, 
how  far  profession  of  goodness  is  a  means  of  becom- 
ing really  good,  hoW  far  dressing  for  a  character 
tends  to  produce  that  character,  how  far,  in  general 
terms,  habit  of  external  action  tends  to  produce  the 
tone  of  mind  from  which  such  actions  will  flow  na- 
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tanHj.    Conneeted  with  this  last  ease  is  the  pio-     iw  i 
Uem  of  the  relati<m  of  Law  to  MoraUty,  how  fiff      — ' 
externial  restraint  and  command,  whether  of  ponish-    Cmu^ 
ment|  law,  or  public  opinion,  is  useful  and  advisable  ntu^tf 
to  make  men  better  in  heart,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb ^4'app^tlt  vient  en  mangeant  ;'^  how  fiur  we  are 
ever  just^ed  in  working  from  without  inwards  in* 
stead  of  from  within  outwards.     Or  again,  how  far 
law  may  be  ultimately  djsiicnsod  with,  and  whether 
the  tendency  is  to  make  laws  more  mmutely  circum* 
stantial  and  stricti  or  to  remove  the  restraint  of  law 
altogether ;  in  short,  in  what  true  liberty  consists, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  best  furthered.    Then  there 
is  another  problem  of  great  intricacy  which  receives 
much  attention  at  the  present  moment,  the  didms 
of  women  to  equal  tasks,  equal  advantages^  sameness 
of  career  with  mem    (See  Mr«  J*  S%  Miirs  noble  plea 
for  freedom  in  his  ^Subjection  of  Women.'*)    The 
problem  is  not  solved  by  showing  that  the  original 
.  character  of  the  two  sexes  is  different,  for  there  are 
many  instances  of  feminine  men  and  also  of  mascu« 
line  women,  and  what  law  is  to  be  laid  down  tot 
these  cases  ?  How  distinguish  them  in  the  first  place, 
how  deal  with  them  in  the  second?  Nor  would  it 
be  solved  if  we  could  show  historically,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan's  work  on  Primitive  Marriage  tends  to  show, 
that  women  once  held  the  most  important  position 
in  the  human  society  as  head  and  bond  of  the  family, 
as  the  only  known  common  ancestor.    These  are  only 
pi'eliminarics  to  the  great  practical  question,  THiat 
it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  for  the  future,  or  uKve  pre^ 
cisely,  Wliat  is  the  law  of  true  liberty? 

5.  Such  at  least  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  while  attempting  the 
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devebprnent  of  a  L<^o  of  Practieei  raeh  m  I  ptfh 
pose  to  attempt  in  the  following  BooIl  I  do  not 
t  profess  and  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  themi  since 
9i  they  require  the  study  of  history  to  be  combined 
with  that  of  ethic  proper.  The  logic  ho\?ever  must 
consist  in  solving  the  main  question  between  pleasure 
and  duty,  and  in  exhibiting  a  scheme  in  which  the 
relations  between  them  are  definitively  settled.  With* 
out  such  a  question  being  finally  .answered  there  can 
be  no  Logic  of  Practice  worthy  of  tlio  name* 
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